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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  MORAL  FACULTY. 

By  Rev.  Joseph  Haven,  Professor  in  Amherst  College. 

The  subject  proposed  is  one  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  decide  which  is  the  greater,  the  importance  or  the 
dilficulty.  Its  importance  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  concerns, 
at  once,  the  psychologist,  who  would  explain  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind ;  the  moralist,  who  would  propound  a  system 
of  ethical  truth ;  the  theologian,  who  would  base  his  doc¬ 
trines  on  a  correct  philosophy  of  mind  and  of  morals ;  and, 
more  than  all,  the  individual  man,  who  seeks  to  conform,  in 
the  practical  government  of  the  conduct,  to  the  dictates  of  his 
moral  nature.  Its  difficulty  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it 
has,  for  so  long  a  period,  employed  the  energies  of  the  ablest 
minds,  giving  rise  to  so  many  questions,  so  many  discus¬ 
sions,  by  so  many  writers,  with  conclusions  so  diverse. 

In  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  raise  the  preliminary  inquiry,  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  moral  faculty  in  man.  That  we  do  possess  the 
power  of  making  moral  distinctions,  that  we  do  discriminate 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  human  conduct,  is  an 
obvious  fact  in  the  history  and  psychology  of  the  race.  Con- 
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sciousness,  observation,  the  forms  of  language,  the  literature 
of  the  world,  the  usages  of  society,  all  attest  and  confirm  this 
truth.  We  are  conscious  of  the  operation  of  this  principle  in 
ourselves,  whenever  we  contemplate  our  own  conduct  or  that 
of  others.  We  find  ourselves,  involuntarily,  and  as  by  in¬ 
stinct,  pronouncing  this  act  to  be  right;  that,  wrong.  We 
recognize  the  obligation  to  do,  or  to  have  done,  otherwise. 
We  approve,  or  condemn.  We  are  sustained  by  the  calm 
sense  of  that  self-approval,  or  cast  down  by  the  fearful 
strength  and  bitterness  of  that  remorse.  And  what  we  find 
in  ourselves,  we  observe  also  in  others.  In  like  circum¬ 
stances,  they  recognize  the  same  distinctions,  and  exhibit  the 
same  emotions.  At  the  story  or  the  sight  of  some  flagrant 
injustice  and  wrong,  the  child  and  the  savage  are  not  less 
indignant  than  the  philosopher.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  pecu¬ 
liar  to  one  age  or  people.  The  languages  and  the  literature 
of  the  world  indicate,  that,  at  all  times,  and  among  all  na¬ 
tions,  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  has  been 
recognized  and  felt.  The  to  hUaiov  and  to  Ka\6v  of  the 
Greeks,  the  honestum  and  the  pulchrumoi  the  Latins,  are  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  class  of  words,  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  the 
proper  use  and  significance  of  which  is  to  express  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  question. 

Since,  then,  we  do  unquestionably  recognize  moral  distinc¬ 
tions,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  a  moral  faculty.  For  a  faculty 
is  simply  the  power  of  doing  something ;  and,  if  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  possession  and  use  of  the  power,  we  conclude  that 
we  have  the  faculty. 

Without  further  consideration  of  this  point,  we  pass  at 
once  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject  itself.  Our  inquiries 
relate  principally  to  the  nature  and  authority  of  this  faculty. 
On  these  points,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  has  existed  among  philosophers  and  theolo¬ 
gians,  and  grave  questions  have  arisen.  What  is  this  faculty 
as  exercised :  a  judgment,  a  process  of  reasoning,  or  an  emo¬ 
tion  ?  Does  it  belong  to  the  rational,  or  sensitive  part  of  our 
nature :  to  the  domain  of  intellect,  or  of  feeling,  or  both  ? 
What  is  the  source  and  orisrin  of  these  ideas :  how  come  we 
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by  them  ?  What  constitutes^  in  what  consists,  the  right  and 
the  wrong  of  actions  :  what  is  the  difference  ?  What  is  the 
ground  of  our  obligation  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  any  given  thing  ? 
What  is  the  value  and  correctness  of  our  moral  perceptions, 
and  especially  of  that  verdict  of  approbation^  or  censure^ 
which  we  pass  upon  ourselves  and  others,  according  as  the 
conduct  conforms  to,  or  violates,  recognized  obligation? 
Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  have  arisen  respect¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  authority  of  conscience. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  conscience,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  several  elements,  or  mental  processes, 
that  constitute  its  operation,  and  then  a  careful  examination 
of  those  several  elements,  in  their  order,  may  aid  us  in  the 
solution  of  these  questions. 


Analysis  of  an  Act  of  Conscience. 

Whenever  the  conduct  of  intelligent  and  rational  beings 
is  made  the  subject  of  contemplation,  whether  the  act  thus 
contemplated  be  our  own  or  another’s,  and  whether  it  be  an 
act  already  performed,  or  only  proposed,  we  are  cognizant  of 
certain  ideas  awakened  in  the  mind,  and  of  certain  impres¬ 
sions  made  upon  it.  First  of  all,  the  act  contemplated 
strikes  us  as  right  or  wrong.  This  involves  a  double  element 
an  idea,  and  a  perception  or  judgment.  The  idea  of  right 
and  its  opposite  are,  in  the  mind,  simple  ideas,  and  therefore 
indefinable.  In  the  act  contemplated,  we  recognize  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  simple  elements,  and  pronounce  it,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  right  or  a  wrong  act.  This  is  simply  a  judg¬ 
ment,  a  perception,  an  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

No  sooner  is  this  idea,  this  cognition,  of  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  the  given  act,  fairly  entertained  by  the  mind, 
than  another  idea,  another  cognition,  presents  itself,  given 
along  with  the  former,  and  inseparable  from  it,  viz.  that  of 
obligation  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  the  given  act :  the  oughts  and  the 
ought  not — als©  simple  ideas,  and  indefinable.  This  applies 
equally  to  the  future  and  to  the  past,  to  ourselves  and  to 
others  ;  I  ought  to  do  the  thing  ;  I  ought  to  have  done  it 
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yesterday.  He  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  do,  or  to  have  done  it. 
This,  like  the  former,  is  an  intellectual  act,  a  perception  or 
cognition  of  a  truth^  of  a  reality,  for  which  we  have  the 
same  voucher  as  for  any  other  reality,  or  apprehended  fact, 
viz.  the  reliability  of  our  mental  faculties  in  general,  and  the 
correctness  of  their  operation  in  the  specific  instance. 

There  follows  a  third  element,  logically  distinct,  but  chro¬ 
nologically  inseparable,  from  the  preceding ;  the  cognition  of 
merit  or  demerit  in  connection  with  the  deed,  of  good  or  ill 
desert,  and  the  consequent  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
deed  and  the  doer.  This  also  is  an  intellectual  perception, 
an  exercise  of  judgment,  giving  sentence  that  the  contem¬ 
plated  act  is,  or  is  not,  meritorious,  and  awarding  praise  or 
blame  accordingly. 

This  completes  the  process.  I  can  discover  nothing  in  the 
operation  of  my  mind,  in  view  of  moral  action,  which  does 
not  resolve  itself  into  some  one  of  these  elements. 

Viewed  in  themselves,  these  are,  strictly,  intellectual  oper¬ 
ations  ;  the  recognition  of  the  right,  the  recognition  of  obli¬ 
gation,  the  perception  of  good  or  ill  desert,  are  all  properly 
acts  of  the  intellect.  Each  of  these  cognitive  acts,  however, 
involves  a  corresponding  action  of  the  sensibilities.  The 
perception  of  the  right  awakens,  in  the  pure  and  virtuous 
mind,  feelings  of  pleasure,  admiration,  love.  The  idea  of 
obligation  becomes,  in  its  turn,  through  the  awakened  sensi¬ 
bilities,  an  impulse  and  motive  to  action.  The  recognition 
of  good  or  ill  desert  awakens  feelings  of  esteem  and  com¬ 
placency,  or  the  reverse  ;  fills  the  soul  with  sweet  peace,  or 
stings  it  with  sharp  remorse.  All  these  things  must  be  re¬ 
cognized  and  included  by  the  psychologist  among  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  conscience.  These  emotions,  however,  are  based 
on,  and  grow  out  of,  the  intellectual  acts  already  named,  and 
are  to  be  viewed  as  an  incidental,  and  subordinate,  though  by 
no  means  unimportant,  part  of  the  whole  process.  When 
we  speak  of  conscience,  or  the  moral  faculty,  we  speak  of  a 
power^  a  faculty,  and  not  merely  a  feeling,  or  susceptibility 
of  being  affected.  It  is  a  cognitive  power,  having  to  do  with 
realities,  recognizing  real  distinctions,  and  not  merely  a  pas- 
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sive  play  of  the  sensibilities.  It  is  analogous  to  the  power  of 
memory  which  gives  us  the  actual  past ;  of  perception  which 
gives  the  actual  present  as  external  and  material ;  of  imagina¬ 
tion  which  gives  us  the  ideal.  Like  these,  it  has  its  own 
proper  sphere  and  province,  logically  distinct  from  all  others. 
Like  these,  it  brings  before  us  what  we  should  not  otherwise 
know.  It  is  simply  the  mind’s  power  of  recognizing  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  truths  and  relations.  As  such,  we  claim  for  it 
a  place  among  the  strictly  cognitive  powers  of  the  mind, 
among  the  faculties  that  have  to  do  with  the  perception  of 
truth  and  reality. 

This  is  a  point  of  some  importance.  If,  with  certain 
writers,  w^e  make  the  moral  faculty  a  matter  of  mere  feeling, 
overlooking  the  intellectual  perceptions  on  which  this  feeling 
is  based,  we  overlook  and  leave  out  of  the  account,  the  chief 
elements  of  the  process.  The  moral  faculty  is  no  longer  a 
cognitive  power,  no  longer  in  truth  a  faculty.  The  distinc¬ 
tions  which  it  seems  to  recognize  are  merely  subjective  ;  im¬ 
pressions,  feelings,  to  which  there  may,  or  may  not,  be  a 
corresponding  reality.  We  have  at  least  no  evidence  of  any 
such  reality.  Such  a  view  subtracts  the  very  foundation  of 
morals.  Our  feelings  vary  ;  but  right  and  wrong  do  not  vary 
with  our  feelings.  They  are  objective  realities,  and  not 
subjective  phenomena.  As  such,  the  mind,  by  virtue  of  the 
natural  powers  with  which  it  is  endowed  by  the  Creator, 
recognizes  them.  The  power  by  which  it  gives  this,  we  call 
the  moral  faculty ;  just  as  we  call  its  power  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  another  class  of  truths  and  relations,  viz.  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  its  aesthetic  faculty.  In  view  of  these  truths  and  rela¬ 
tions,  as  thus  perceived,  certain  feelings  are,  in  either  case, 
awakened,  and  these  emotions  may  with  propriety  be  re¬ 
garded  as  pertaining  to  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of  con¬ 
science,  and  of  taste ;  full  discussion  of  either  of  these  fac¬ 
ulties  will  include  the  action  of  the  sensibilities;  but  in 
neither  case  will  a  true  psychology  resolve  the  faculty  into 
the  feeling.  The  mathematician  experiences  a  certain  feel¬ 
ing  of  delight  in  perceiving  the  relation  of  lines  and  angles, 
but  the  power  of  perceiving  that  relation,  the  faculty  by 
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which  the  mind  takes  cognizance  of  such  truth,  is  not  to  be 
resolved  into  the  feeling  that  results  from  it. 

As  the  result  of  our  analysis,  we  obtain  the  following  ele¬ 
ments  as  involved  in,  and  constituting,  an  operation  of  the 
moral  faculty : 

1.  The  mental  perception  that  a  given  act  is  right  or 
wrong. 

IT.  The  perception  of  obligation  with  respect  to  the  same, 
as  right  or  wrong. 

III.  The  perception  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  approbation  or  censure  of  the  agent,  as  doing  the  right 
or  the  wrong  thus  perceived. 

Accompanying  these  intellectual  perceptions,  and  based 
upon  them,  are  certain  corresponding  emotions,  varying  in 
intensity  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  mental  percep¬ 
tions,  and  the  purity  of  the  moral  nature. 

As  we  proceed  now  to  discuss,  more  in  detail,  these  vari¬ 
ous  elements  which  the  preceding  analysis  has  furnished, 
the  several  questions  already  suggested  will  naturally  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  for  consideration. 

As  to  the  perception  of  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  it  will 
be  in  place  to  inquire :  what  is  the  origin  of  such  perception, 
on  our  part ;  whence  we  derive  our  ideas  of  right  or  wrong ; 
how  we  come  to  make  such  a  distinction. 

As  to  the  element  of  obligation,  it  will  be  in  place  to  in¬ 
quire  :  what  is  the  ground  of  such  obligation. 

As  to  the  decision  of  approval  or  condemnation,  it  will  be 
pertinent  to  consider :  what  is  the  value,  and  what  the  power, 
of  such  verdict. 

To  these  points,  accordingly,  our  attention  will  be  mainly 
directed  as  we  proceed  to  examine  one  by  one,  in  their  order, 
the  several  mental  processes  now  indicated. 

I.  The  perception  of  an  act  as  right  or  wrong. 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  any  given  instance  of  the 
conduct  and  voluntary  action  of  any  intelligent  and  rational 
being,  we  find  ourselves,  not  unfrequently,  pronouncing  upon 
its  character  as  a  right  or  wrong  act.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  when  the  act  contemplated  is  of  a  marked  and  unusual 
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character.  The  question  at  once  arises,  is  it  right  ?  or,  it  may 
be,  without  the  consciousness  of  even  a  question  respect¬ 
ing  it ;  our  decision  follows  instantly  upon  the  mental  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  act  itself ;  this  thing  is  right,  this  thing  is 
wrong.  Our  decision  may  be  correct  or  incorrect ;  our  per¬ 
ception  of  the  real  nature  of  the  act  may  be  clear  or  obscure; 
it  may  make  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  impression  on  the  mind, 
according  to  our  mental  habits,  the  tone  of  our  moral  nature, 
and  the  degree  to  which  we  have  cultivated  the  moral  fac¬ 
ulty.  There  may  be  minds  so  degraded,  and  natures  so 
perverted,  that  the  moral  character  of  an  act  shall  be  quite 
mistaken,  or  quite  overlooked  in  many  cases ;  or  when  per¬ 
ceived  it  shall  make  little  impression  on  them.  Even  in 
such  minds,  however,  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  still  finds  a 
place,  and  the  understanding  applies  it,  though  not  perhaps 
always  correctly,  to  particular  instances  of  human  conduct. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  mind,  possessing  or¬ 
dinary  endowments,  those  degrees  of  reason  and  intelligence 
which  nature  usually  bestows,  is  destitute  of  this  idea,  or 
fails  altogether  to  apply  it  to  its  own  acts,  and  those  of 
others. 

But  whence  come  these  ideas  and  perceptions ;  their  ori¬ 
gin  ?  How  is  it,  why  is  it,  that  we  pronounce  an  act  right 
or  wrong,  when  once  fairly  apprehended  ?  How  come  we 
by  these  notions  ?  The  fact  is  admitted ;  the  explanations 
vary.  By  one  class  of  writers  our  ideas  of  this  nature  have 
been  ascribed  to  education  and  fashion  ;  by  another,  to  legal 
restriction^  human  or  divine.  Others  again,  viewing  these 
ideas  as  the  offspring  of  nature,  have  assigned  them  either 
to  the  operation  of  a  special  sense^  given  for  this  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  eye  for  vision ;  or  to  the  joint  action  of  certain 
associated  emotions ;  while  others  regard  them  as  originat¬ 
ing  in  an  exercise  of  judgment,  and  others  still  as  natural 
intuitions  of  the  mind,  or  reason  exercised  on  subjects  of  a 
moral  nature. 

The  main  question  is,  are  these  ideas  natural^  or  artificial 
and  acquired  ?  If  the  latter,  are  they  the  result  of  education, 
or  of  legal  restraint  ?  If  the  former,  are  they  to  be  referred  to 
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the  sensibilities.)  as  the  result  of  a  special  sense,  or  of  associa¬ 
tion,  or  to  the  intellect)  as  the  result  of  the  faculty  of  judg¬ 
ment,  or  as  intuitions  of  reason  ? 

1.  Come  they  from  education  and  imitation?  So  Locke, 
Paley,  and  others  have  supposed.  Locke  was  led  to  take 
this  view,  by  tracing,  as  he  did,  all  simple  ideas,  except  those 
of  our  own  mental  operations,  to  sensation,  as  their  source. 
This  allows,  of  course,  no  place  for  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  accordingly,  he  concluded,  cannot  be  natural 
ideas,  but  must  be  the  result  of  education. 

Now  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  education  and  fashion  are 
powerful  instruments  in  the  culture  of  the  mind.  Their 
influence  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  causes 
that  shape  and  direct  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  an  age.  But  they  do  not  account  for  the  origin  of 
anything.  This  has  been  ably  and  clearly  shown  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  in  answer  to  Locke ;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  answer. 
Education  and  imitation  both  presuppose  the  existence  of 
moral  ideas  and  distinctions ;  the  very  things  to  be  accounted 
for.  How  came  they  who  first  taught  these  distinctions, 
and  they  who  first  set  the  example  of  making  such  distinc¬ 
tions,  to  be  themselves  in  possession  of  these  ideas  ?  Whence 
did  they  derive  them  ?  Who  taught  them^  and  set  them  the 
example  ?  This  is  a  question  not  answered  by  the  theory 
now  under  consideration.  It  gives  us,  therefore,  and  can 
give  us,  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  ideas  in  question. 

2.  Do  we  then  derive  these  ideas  from  legal  restriction  and 
enactment?  So  teach  some  able  writers.  Laws  are  made, 
human  and  divine,  requiring  us  to  do  thus  and  thus,  and 
forbidding  such  and  such  things,  and  hence  we  get  our  ideas 
originally  of  right  and  wrong. 

If  this  be  so,  then  previous  to  all  law  there  could  have 
been  no  such  ideas  of  course.  But  does  not  law  presuppose 
the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  ?  Is  it  not  built  on  that  idea 
as  its  basis  ?  How  then  can  it  originate  that  on  which  itself 
depends,  and  which  it  presupposes?  The  first  law  ever 
promulgated  must  have  been  either  a  just  or  an  unjust  law, 
or  else  of  no  moral  character.  If  the  latter,  how  could  a  law 
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which  was  neither  just  nor  unjust,  have  suggested  to  the 
subjects  of  it  any  such  ideas  ?  If  the  former,  then  these 
qualities,  and  the  ideas  of  them,  must  have  existed  prior  to 
the  law  itself ;  and  whoever  made  the  law  and  conferred  on 
it  its  character,  must  have  had  aheady  in  his  own  mind  the 
idea  of  the  right  and  its  opposite.  It  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  in  this  way  account  for  the  origin  of  the  ideas  in 
question.  We  are  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  problem 
than  before. 

In  opposition  to  the  views  now  considered,  we  must 
regard  the  ideas  in  question  as  directly  or  indirectly  the 
work  of  nature  and  the  result  of  our  constitution.  The 
question  still  remains  however :  in  which  of  the  several  ways 
indicated  does  this  result  take  place  ? 

3.  Shall  we  attribute  these  ideas  to  a  special  sense  ?  This 
is  the  view  taken  by  Hutcheson  and  his  followers.  Ascrib¬ 
ing,  with  Locke,  all  our  simple  ideas  to  sensation,  but  not 
content  with  Locke’s  theory  of  moral  distinctions  as  the 
result  of  education,  he  sought  to  account  for  them  by  en¬ 
larging  the  sphere  of  sensation,  and  introducing  a  new  sense, 
whose  specific  office  is  to  take  cognizance  of  such  distinc¬ 
tions.  The  tendency  of  this  theory  is  evident.  While  it 
derives  the  idea  of  right  and  its  opposite  from  our  natural 
constitution,  and  is  so  far  preferable  to  either  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  theories,  still,  in  assigning  them  a  place  among  the  sen¬ 
sibilities,  it  seems  to  make  morality  a  mere  sentiment^  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  feeling  merely,  an  impression  made  on  our  sentient 
nature  —  a  mere  subjective  affair  —  as  color  and  taste  are 
impressions  made  on  our  organs  of  sense,  and  not  properly 
quaUties  of  bodies.  As  these  affections  of  the  sense  do  not 
exist  independently,  but  only  relatively,  to  us,  so  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions,  according  to  this  view,  are  merely  subjective  affec¬ 
tions  of  our  minds,  and  not  independent  realities. 

Hume  accedes  to  this  general  view,  and  carries  it  out  to 
its  legitimate  results,  making  moreJity  a  mere  relation  be¬ 
tween  our  nature  and  certain  objects,  and  not  an  indepen¬ 
dent  quality  of  actions.  Virtue  and  vice,  like  color  and 
taste,  the  bright  and  the  dull,  the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  lie 
merely  in  our  sensations. 
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These  sceptical  views  had  been  advanced  long  previously 
by  the  sophists,  who  taught  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,  that  things  are  only  what  they  seem  to  us. 

It  is  true,  as  Stewart  has  observed,  that  these  views  do  not 
necessarily  result  from  Hutcheson’s  theory,  nor  were  they 
probably  held  by  him  ;  but  such  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
his  doctrine.  The  term  sense,  as  employed  by  him,  is  in  it¬ 
self  ambiguous,  and  may  be  used  to  denote  a  mental  percep- 
tion ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  sense,  we  are  understood  to 
refer  to  that  part  of  our  constitution  which,  when  affected 
from  without,  gives  us  certain  sensations.  Thus  the  sense 
of  hearing,  the  sense  of  vision,  the  sense  of  taste,  of  smell, 
etc.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Hutcheson  seems  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  term,  and  his  illustrations  all  point  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  He  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  in  his  use  of 
terms,  and  in  his  illustrations ;  unfortunate,  also,  in  having 
such  a  disciple  as  Hume,  to  push  his  theory  to  its  legitimate 
results. 

If,  by  a  special  sense,  he  meant  only  a  direct  perceptive 
power  of  the  mind,  then,  doubtless,  Hutcheson  is  right  in 
recognizing  such  a  faculty,  and  attributing  to  it  the  ideas 
under  consideration.  But  that  is  not  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  sense,  nor  is  that  the  signification  attached  to  it  by 
his  followers.  But  if  he  means,  by  sense,  what  the  word  it¬ 
self  would  indicate,  some  adaptation  of  the  sensibilities  to 
receive  impressions  from  things  without,  analogous  to  that  by 
which  we  are  affected  through  the  organs  of  sense,  then,  1.  It 
is  not  true,  that  we  have  any  such  special  faculty.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  it ;  nay,  facts  contradict  it.  There  is  no  such 
uniformity  of  moral  impression,  or  sensation,  as  ought  to 
manifest  itself  on  this  supposition.  Men’s  eyes  and  ears  are 
much  alike,  in  their  activity,  the  world  over.  That  which  is 
white,  or  red,  to  one,  is  not  black  to  another,  or  green  to  a 
third ;  that  which  is  sweet  to  one,  is  not  sour,  or  bitter,  to  an¬ 
other.  At  least,  if  such  variations  occur,  they  are  the  result 
only  of  some  unnatural  and  unusual  condition  of  the  organs. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  operation  of  the  so-called  special 
sense.  While  aU  men  have  probably  some  idea  of  right  and 
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wrong,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  variety  in  its  application 
to  particular  instances  of  conduct.  What  one  approves  as 
a  virtue,  another  condemns  as  a  crime. 

Nor,  2.  have  we  any  need  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  special 
sense  to  give  us  ideas  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  true,  as  Locke 
and  Hutcheson  believed,  that  all  our  ideas  except  those  of 
our  own  mental  operations,  or  consciousness,  are  derived  ulti¬ 
mately  from  sensation.  We  have  ideas  of  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  of  geometrical  and  arith¬ 
metical  relations,  and  various  other  ideas,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  trace  to  the  senses  as  their  source ;  and  which, 
equally  with  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  would  require, 
in  that  case,  a  special  sense  for  their  production. 

4.  Shall  we,  then,  adopt  the  view  of  that  class  of  ethical 
writers  who  account  for  the  origin  of  these  ideas  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  association  ?  Such  men  as  Hartley,  Mill,  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  are  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside 
in  the  discussion  of  such  a  question.  Their  view  is,  that  the 
moral  perceptions  are  the  result  of  certain  combined  antece¬ 
dent  emotions,  such  as  gratitude,  piety,  resentment,  etc., 
which  relate  to  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  voluntary 
agents,  and  which  very  easily,  and  naturally,  come  to  be 
transferred,  from  the  agent  himself,  to  the  action  in  itself 
considered,  or  to  the  disposition  which  prompted  it ;  forming, 
when  thus  transferred  and  associated,  what  we  call  the  moral 
feelings  and  perceptions.  Just  as  avarice  arises  from  the  origi-* 
nal  desire,  not  of  money,  but  of  the  things  which  money  can 
procure ;  which  desire  comes,  eventually,  to  be  transferred,  from 
the  objects  themselves,  to  the  means  and  instrument  of  procur¬ 
ing  them ;  and,  as  sympathy  arises  from  the  transfer  to  others 
of  the  feelings  which,  in  like  circumstances,  agitate  our  own 
bosoms ;  so,  in  like  manner,  by  the  principle  of  assoeiation, 
the  feelings  which  naturally  arise  in  view  of  the  conduct  of 
others,  are  transferred  from  the  agent  to  the  act,  from  the 
enemy  or  the  benefactor,  to  the  injury  or  the  benefaction, 
which* acts  stand  afterward,  by  themselves,  as  objects  of  ap¬ 
proval  or  condemnation.  Hence  the  disposition  to  approve 
all  benevolent  acts,  and  to  condemn  the  opposite ;  which  dis- 
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position,  thus  formed  and  transferred,  is  a  part  of  conscience. 
So  of  other  elementary  emotions. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  theory,  which  is  indebted 
chiefly  to  Mackintosh  for  its  completeness,  ands  cientific  form, 
makes  conscience  wholly  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  feeling; 
standing  in  this  respect  on  the  same  ground  with  the  theory 
of  a  special  sense,  and  liable  in  part  to  the  same  objections. 
Hence  the  name  sentimental  school,  often  employed  to  des¬ 
ignate  collectively  the  adherents  of  each  of  these  views. 
While  the  theory  now  proposed  might  then  seem  to  offer 
a  plausible  account  of  the  manner  in  which  our  moral  senti¬ 
ments  aim,  it  does  not  account  for  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
and  perceptions  of  moral  rectitude.  Now  the  moral  faculty 
is  not  mere  sentiment.  There  is  an  intellectual  perception 
of  one  thing  as  right,  and  another  as  wrong ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  before  us  is :  whence  comes  that  perception,  and 
the  idea  on  which  it  is  based  ?  To  resolve  the  whole  matter 
into  certain  transferred  and  associated  emotions,  is  to  give 
up  the  inherent  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  as  qualities  of 
actions,  and  make  virtue  and  vice  creations  of  the  sensibility, 
the  play  and  product  of  the  excited  feelings.  To  admit  the 
perception  and  idea  of  the  right,  and  ascribe  their  origin  to 
antecedent  emotion,  is  moreover  to  reverse  the  natural  order 
and  law  of  psychological  operation,  which  bases  emotion  on 
perception,  and  not  perception  on  emotion.  We  do  not 
first  admire,  love,  hate,  and  then  perceive,  but  the  reverse. 

The  view  now  under  consideration,  while  it  seems  to  re¬ 
solve. the  moral  faculty  into  mere  feeling,  thus  making  mor¬ 
ality  wholly  a  relative  affair,  makes  conscience  itself  an  ac¬ 
quired,  rather  than  a  natural  faculty,  a  secondary  process,  a 
transformation  of  emotions,  rather  than  itself  an  original 
principle.  It  does  it,  moreover,  the  further  injustice  of  deriv¬ 
ing  its  origin  from  the  purely  selfish  principles  of  our  nature.  I 
receive  a  favor,  or  an  injury,  hence  I  regard  with  certain  feel¬ 
ings  of  complacency,  or  the  opposite,  the  man  who  has  thus 
treated  me.  These  feelings  I  come  gradually  to  transfer  to, 
and  associate  with,  the  act  in  itself  considered,  and  this  with 
other  acts  of  the  same  nature ;  and  so  at  last  I  come  to  have 
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a  moral  faculty,  and  pronounced  one  thing  right,  and  an¬ 
other  wrong. 

This  view  is  quite  inadmissible ;  at  variance  with  facts, 
and  the  well-known  laws  of  the  human  mind.  The  moral 
faculty  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  develop  itself.  It  appears  in 
childhood,  manifesting  itself,  not  as  an  acquired  and  second¬ 
ary  principle,  the  result  of  a  complicated  process  of  associat¬ 
ed  and  transferred  emotion,  requiring  time  for  its  gradual 
formation  and  growth,  but  rather  as  an  original  instinctive 
principle  of  nature. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  “  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,”  has 
proposed  a  view  which  falls  properly  under  the  general  the¬ 
ory  of  association,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification 
of  it.  He  attributes  our  moral  perceptions  to  the  feeling  of 
sympathy.  To  adopt  the  feelings  of  another  is  to  approve 
them.  If  those  feelings  are  such  as  would  naturally  be 
awakened  in  us  by  the  same  objects,  we  approve  them  as 
morally  proper.  Sympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  one  who 
has  received  a  favor,  leads  us  to  regard  the  benefaction  as 
meritorious.  Sympathy  with  the  resentment  of  an  injured 
man,  leads  us  to  regard  the  injiirer  as  worthy  of  punishment, 
and  so  the  sense  of  demerit  originates ;  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  others  respecting  our  own  conduct  gives  rise  to 
self-approval  and  sense  of  duty.  Rules  of  morality  are 
merely  a  summary  of  these  sentiments. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  this  ingenious  writer,  fqr 
calling  attention  to  a  principle  which  had  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  taken  into  account  by  preceding  philosophers,  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  insufficient  explanation  of  the 
present  case.  In  the  first  plaee,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the 
element  of  sympathy  in  the  decisions  and  perceptions  of  the 
moral  faculty.  We  look  at  a  given  action  as  right  or  wrong, 
and  approve  of  it,  or  condemn  it  on  that  ground.,  because  it 
is  right  or  wrong,  not  because  we  sympathize  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  awakened  by  the  act  in  the  minds  of  others.  If  the 
process  now  supposed  intervened  between  our  knowledge 
of  the  act,  and  our  judgment  of  its  morality,  we  should 
know  it  and  recognize  it  as  a  distinct  element. 
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Furthermore,  sympathy,  like  other  emotions,  has  one  m- 
perative  character,  and,  even  if  it  might  be  supposed  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  mind  some  idea  of  moral  distinctions,  cannot  of 
itself  furnish  a  foundation  for  those  feelings  of  obligation 
which  accompany  and  characterize  the  decisions  of  the 
moral  faculty. 

But  more  than  this,  the  view  now  taken  makes  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  right  and  wrong  variable,  and  dependent  on  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  men.  We  must  know  how  others  think  and  feel, 
how  the  thing  affects  them,  before  we  can  know  whether  a 
given  act  is  right  or  wrong,  to  be  performed  or  avoided. 
And  then,  furthermore,  our  feelings  must  agree  with  theirs ; 
there  must  be  sympathy  and  harmony  of  views  and  feelings, 
else  the  result  will  not  follow.  If  anything  prevents  us  from 
knowing  what  are  the  feelings  of  others  with  respect  to  a 
given  course  of  conduct,  or  if  for  any  reason  we  fail  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  those  feelings,  we  can  have  no  conscience  in 
the  matter.  As  those  feelings  vary,  so  will  our  moral  per¬ 
ceptions  vary.  We  have  no  fixed  standard.  There  is  no 
place  left  for  right,  as  such,  and  absolutely.  K  no  sympathy, 
then  no  duty,  no  right,  no  morality. 

We  have,  as  yet,  found  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  our  moral  ideas  and  perceptions.  They  seem  not 
to  be  the  result  of  education  and  imitation,  nor  yet  of  legal 
enactment.  They  seem  to  be  natural,  rather  than  artificial 
and  acquired.  Yet  we  cannot  trace  them  to  the  action  of 
the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature.  They  are  not  the  product 
of  a  special  sense,  nor  yet  of  the  combined  and  associated 
action  of  certain  natural  emotions,  much  less  of  any  one 
emotion,  as  sympathy.  And  yet  they  are  a  part  of  our  na¬ 
ture.  Place  man  where  you  will,  surround  him  with  what 
influences  you  will,  you  still  find  in  him,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  indications  of  a  moral  nature ;  a  nature  modified  in¬ 
deed  by  circumstances,  but  never  wholly  obliterated.  Evi¬ 
dently  we  must  refer  the  ideas  in  question,  then,  to  the 
intellectual,  since  they  do  not  belong  to  the  sensitive,  part  of 
our  nature. 

5.  Are  they  then  the  product  and  operation  of  the  faculty 
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of  judgment  ?  But  the  judgment  does  not  origmate  ideas. 
It  compares,  distributes,  estimates,  decides  to  what  class  and 
category  a  thing  belongs,  but  creates  nothing.  I  have  in 
mind  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  a  circle,  etc.  So  soon  as 
certain  figures  are  presented  to  the  eye,  I  refer  them  at 
once,  by  an  act  of  judgment,  to  the  class  to  which  they  be¬ 
long.  I  affirm  that  to  be  a  triangle,  this,  a  circle,  etc. ;  the 
judgment  does  this.  But  judgment  does  not  furnish  my 
mind  with  the  primary  idea  of  a  circle,  etc.  It  deals  with 
this  idea  already  in  the  mind.  So  in  our  judgment  of  the 
beauty  and  deformity  of  objects.  The  perception  that  a 
landscape  or  painting  is  beautiful,  is,  in  one  sense,  an  act 
of  judgment ;  but  it  is  an  act  which  presupposes  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  already  in  the  mind  that  so  judges.  So  also 
of  moral  distinctions.  Whence  comes  the  idea  of  right  and 
wrong  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  particular  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  moral  character  of  actions  ?  This  is  the 
question  before  us,  still  unanswered ;  and  to  this  there  re¬ 
mains  but  one  reply. 

6.  The  ideas  in  question  are  intuitive  ;  suggestions  or  per¬ 
ceptions  of  reason.  The  view  now  proposed  may  be  thus 
stated ;  It  is  the  office  of  reason  to  discern  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  as  well  as  the  true  and  the  false,  the  beautiful  and 
the  reverse.  Regarded  subjectively,  as  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  right  and  wrong,  as  well  as  beauty  and  its  op>- 
posite,  truth  and  its  opposite,  are  simple  ideas,  incapable,  of 
analysis  or  definition ;  intuitions  of  reason.  Regarded  as 
objective,  right  and  wrong  are  realities,  qualities  absolute, 
and  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  fictitious,  not  the 
play  of  human  fancy  or  human  feeling,  not  relative  merely 
to  the  human  mind,  but  independent,  essential,  universal,  ab¬ 
solute.  As  such,  reason  recognizes  their  existence.  Judg¬ 
ment  decides  that  such  and  such  actions  do  possess  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  qualities ;  are  right  or  wrong  actions. 
There  follows  the  sense  of  obligation  to  do  or  not  to  do,  and 
the’  consciousness  of  merit  or  demerit  as  we  comply,  or  fail 
to  comply,  with  the  same.  In  view  of  these  perceptions 
emotions  arise,  but  only  as  based  upon  them.  The  emo- 
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tions  do  not,  as  the  sentimental  school  affirm,  originate  the 
idea,  the  perception ;  but  the  idea,  the  perception,  give  rise 
to  the  emotion.  We  are  so  constituted  as  to  feel  certain 
emotions  in  view  of  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  but  the  idea 
and  perception  of  that  moral  quality  must  precede^  and  it  is 
the  office  of  reason  to  produce  this. 

There  are  certain  simple  ideas  which  must  be  regarded  as 
first  truths,  or  first  principles,  of  the  human  understanding, 
essential  to  its  operations,  ideas  universal,  absolute,  necessary. 
Such  are  the  ideas  of  personal  existence  and  identity  of  time 
and  space,  as  conditions  of  material  existence ;  of  number, 
cause,  and  mathematical  relation.  Into  this  class  fall  the 
ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  right,  and  their  opposites. 
The  fundamental  maxims  of  reasoning  and  morals,  find 
here  their  place. 

These  are  in  a  sense  intuitive  perceptions ;  not  strictly  in¬ 
nate,  yet  connate ;  the  foundation  for  them  being  laid  in  our 
nature  and  constitution.  So  soon  as  the  mind  reaches  a 
certain  stage  of  development  they  present  themselves.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  may  promote  or  retard  their  appearance.  They 
depend  on  opportunity  to  furnish  the  occasion  of  their  spring¬ 
ing  up,  yet  they  are  nevertheless  the  natural,  spontaneous 
development  of  the  human  soul,  as  really  a  part  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  as  are  any  of  our  instinctive  impulses,  or  our  mental 
attributes.  They  are  a  part  of  that  native  intelligence  with 
which  we  are  endowed  by  the  author  of  our  being.  These 
intuitions  of  ours,  are  not  themselves  the  foundation  of  right 
and  wrong ;  they  do  not  make  one  thing  right  and  another 
wrong ;  but  they  are  simply  the  reason  why  we  so  regard 
them.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  origin 
of  omr  moral  peceptions. 

We  have  directed  our  attention,  thus  far,  to  the  first  of  the 
several  elements  that  constitute  the  moral  faculty,  viz.  the 
perception  of  the  right  and  wrong  in  actions.  We  proceed, 
now,  to  discuss  the  second  of  these  elements  or  mental  pro¬ 
cesses. 

II.  The  perception  of  obligation. 

No  sooner  do  we  apprehend  a  given  act  as  right  or  wrong, 
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than  we  recognize,  also,  a  certain  obligation  resting  on  us 
with  respect  to  that  act,  either  to  do,  or  to  avoid,  the  same. 
It  is  a  conviction  of  the  mind,  inseparable  from  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  right.  Given  :  a  clear  perception  of  the  one,  and 
one  cannot  escape  the  other.  The  question  arises  here,  what 
is  the  ground  of  this  ought,  what  constitutes  it ;  what  is  that, 
in  any  given  action,  that  imposes  on  me  the  obligation  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  the  same  ?  I  ought  to  do  this,  and  that.  Why 
ought  ? 

Whatever  answer  we  may  give  to  this  question,  we  must 
come  back  ultimately  to  the  simple  position,  we  ought,  ftecawse 
it  is  right ;  the  rightness  of  a  given  course  constitutes  the 
obligation,  on  our  part,  to  adhere  to  the  same.  Given  :  the 
one ;  given,  also,  the  other.  The  question,  then.  What  con¬ 
stitutes  obligation?  resolves  itself  into  this:  What  constitutes 
right  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  no  little  moment.  It  has  received, 
at  different  times  and  from  different  writers,  widely  different 
answers ;  and  these  various  answers  constitute  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  theories  of  morals.  They  lead  us  over  an  interesting 
and  important  field  of  inquiry,  involving  one  of  the  deepest 
and  most  difficult  problems  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophy. 

This  is  altogether  a  distinct  question  from  the  one  already 
discussed,  though  often  confounded  with  it  by  ethical  writers. 
The  question  is  not,  now:  Whence  our  ideas  of  right?  but. 
What  makes  right,  what  is  right  itself  ?  It  is  quite  possible 
that  what  is,  to  me,  the  source  of  the  idea  of  right,  may  not 
be  the  foundation  of  right  itself.  I  derive  my  idea  of  time 
from  the  succession  of  events,  my  idea  of  space  from  exten¬ 
sion  ;  but  succession  does  not  constitute  time,  nor  extension 
space  ;  on  the  contrary,  time  is  necessary  to  succession,  and 
space  to  extension.  The  latter  presuppose  the  former,  and 
could  not  be  without  them.  So  with  respect  to  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  :  I  may,  or  may  not,  be  indebted  for  the  idea  of 
right,  as  it  exists  in  my  mind,  to  that  which  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  right  itself. 

The  principal  theories  of  morals,  or  grounds  of  obligation, 
proposed  by  different  writers,  may  be  reduced,  perhaps,  to 
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these  four :  1.  Utility ;  2.  Law  ;  3.  The  nature  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  God;  4.  The  eternal  and  immutable  nature  of 
things.  Each  of  these  has  been  regarded  as  the  true  ground 
on  which  to  place  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
consequent  moral  obligation.  The  two  former  of  these,  again, 
have  each  a  twofold  aspect :  Utility,  as  the  ground  of  right, 
may  denote  either  the  happiness^  the  pleasure  accruing  from  a 
given  course  (which  is  itself  a  species  of  utility),  or  the 
more  direct  advantage  resulting  from  it.  Or,  if  we  place  the 
matter  on  the  ground  of  legal  enactment,  the  law  which 
makes  the  right  and  the  wrong,  may  be  man’s  law,  or  it  may 
be  God’s. 

We  leave,  then,  these  divergent  paths  opening  before  us, 
each  proposing  to  conduct  to  the  true  solution  of  our  prob¬ 
lem,  each  trodden  by  many  a  mighty  man  in  the  domain  of 
thought :  the  utilitarian  theory,  with  its  twofold  aspect,  the 
pleasure  and  the  advantage  of  the  thing ;  the  legal  theory, 
twofold  also,  as  of  human  or  Divine  authority ;  the  theory 
which  makes  the  Divine  character  the  foundation  of  right; 
and,  finally,  that  which  bases  it  on  the  immutable  and  eter¬ 
nal  nature  of  things. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  these  several  theories  in  their 
order: 

1.  The  utilitarian.  Understanding  by  this  term,  in  the  first 
place,  pleasure^  rather  than  advantage,  the  doctrine  is  this : 
the  reason  why  we  pronounce  one  thing  right,  rather  than 
another,  is,  that  we  find  the  one  act  to  be  attended,  uni¬ 
formly,  with  pleasure  to  the  doer ;  the  other,  with  pain ; 
one  contributes  to  his  happiness,  the  other  detracts  from  it. 
Now  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  it  is  contended,  is  the  grand 
motive  and  spring  of  all  human  action  ;  and  if  it  be  once 
established  that  the  actions  which  we  call  right,  are  such,  in¬ 
variably,  as  to  promote  our  happiness,  no  other  reason  need 
be  assigned  why  we  thus  regard  them.  And  this,  it  is  con¬ 
tended,  is  the  case.  If  we  select  any  instance  of  what  we 
call  right  action,  we  find  it  to  be  an  action  which  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  pleasurable  emotion.  And  this  is  the  ground 
of  our  approval,  the  reason  why  we  pronounce  the  action 
right. 
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Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  do  right  brings  with  it 
a  present  satisfaction  and  true  happiness.  Such  is  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  nature.  The  question  is,  whether  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  happiness  is  what  makes  a  given  act  right. 
Is  the  thing  right  because  it  produces  happiness  ?  or  does  it 
promote  our  happiness  because  it  is  right  ?  Which  is  the 
true  statement  ?  When  I  pronounce  some  past  act  of  my 
life  to  be  right,  and  approve  it  as  virtuous,  is  it  because  I  re¬ 
member  that  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  ?  and  when  I  cherish 
the  feeling  of  self-reproach  and  remorse,  in  view  of  past  con¬ 
duct,  is  it  on  the  ground  that  the  given  action  was  accompa¬ 
nied  with  unpleasant  and  painful  sensations  ? 

The  simple  statement  of  the  question  would  seem  suflGl- 
cient.  We  feel,  instinctively,  that  our  decision  and  ap¬ 
proval  rest  on  far  other  and  higher  grounds.  Virtue  and 
happiness  are,  by  no  means,  identical.  We  have  different 
terms  for  them,  and  mean  different  things  by  them.  The  one 
cannot  be  resolved  into  the  other.  If  it  be  true  that  all  right 
things  are  pleasant,  it  does  not  follow  that  aU  pleasant  things 
are  right,  much  less  that  their  pleasantness  makes  them  right. 
Many  are  the  propensities  of  a  corrupt  nature,  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  which  is  attended  with  present  gratification,  which 
still  are  evil  and  only  evil ;  and  in  their  pleasantness  consists 
the  very  strength  of  the  temptation  they  present.  The  man 
who  yields  to  the  force  of  such  temptations,  however,  by  no 
means  approves  the  course  that  he  pursues.  He  goes  to  the 
commission  of  the  wrong,  not  with  a  conviction  that  he  is  do¬ 
ing  right,  but  under  a  protest  from  his  conscience,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  self-reproach  and  self-condemnation.  This  ought 
not  to  be,  according  to  the  theory  now  under  consideration. 
He  ought  rather  to  approve  his  conduct,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  seeking,  therein,  his  own  happiness ;  and  his  self¬ 
approval  ought  to  rise  and  increase,  in  proportion  to  the 
pleasure  he  receives. 

Nor  is  the  case  materially  altered  by  substituting  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  others,  in  place  of  personal  happiness,  as  the  ground 
of  right.  No  doubt  right  action  contributes  to  the  happiness 
of  the  community,  and  swells  the  sum  total  of  the  world’s  en- 
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joyment ;  but  is  it  this,  that  constitutes  the  rightness  of  the 
act  ?  Is  the  noble  consciousness  of  doing  right,  with  all  its 
power  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  a  man  under  the  pressure  of 
the  heaviest  calamities,  and  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  hour, 
merely  this :  the  conviction  that  somehow,  in  consequence 
of  what  he  has  done,  men  will,  on  the  whole,  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  better  ?  Independent,  and  irrespective  of  all  such  con¬ 
siderations,  is  there  not  a  far  nobler  satisfaction  in  having  done 
that  which  was  right,  in  itself  considered,  and  for  its  own  sake? 

The  view  now  considered  was  the  distinctive  tenet  of  the 
ancient  Epicurean  philosophy;  and  has  been  held,  in  later 
times,  by  Hume  and  Shaftsbury  in  England,  and  by  their 
followers  generally. 

Considering,  now,  utility  as  denoting  advantage  or  expe- 
diency^  we  come  upon  somewhat  different  ground ;  capable, 
however,  of  attack  and  defence  by  essentially  the  same  argu¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  the  former  view  may  be  regarded  as  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  latter,  the  one  specific,  the  other  generic,  in  its 
form  ;  pleasure  being,  itself,  a  species  of  advantage,  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  it  the  rule  of  right.  Hence, 
very  generally,  the  advocates  of  the  former  view  are  advo¬ 
cates  also  of  the  latter.  StiU  the  latter  is,  of  the  two,  the 
broader  and  higher  ground. 

Self-love,  according  to  this  view,  is  the  grand  motive  of 
human  action.  Men  do  what  they  think  for  their  advan¬ 
tage.  Now  it  is  found  by  experience  that  a  certain  course  of 
conduct  is  for  the  advantage,  and  the  opposite  for  the  dis¬ 
advantage,  of  the  doer,  and  of  all  concerned.  Hence  they 
come  to  regard  the  one  course  as  right,  and  to  be  pursued, 
the  other  as  wrong,  and  to  be  avoided.  In  a  word  it  is  the 
utility  or  expediency  of  the  thing  that  constitutes  the 
ground  and  reason  of  its  rightness.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of 
Bentham  and  his  followers. 

And  here  it  is  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  virtuous  action 
does  contribute  to  the  advantage,  in  many  ways,  of  the  doer. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  is  what  makes  it  virtuous, 
whether  this  constitutes  its  rightness.  Is  it  right  because 
expedient,  or  expedient  because  right  ? 
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Let  us  see  what  follows  from  this  theory.  (1)  If  expe¬ 
diency  is  the  ground  of  right,  then  interest  and  duty  are 
identical  in  idea,  synonymes  for  the  same  thought.  To  prove 
a  given  action  right,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  show  that  it 
is  advantageous  to  the  doer.  The  same  act  performed  from 
the  same  motives,  with  the  same  spirit  and  intentions,  is 
right  to  one  man,  and  wrong  to  another ;  nay,  is  right  to 
one  and  the  same  man,  at  one  time,  and  wrong  at  another, 
according  as  it  turns  out  for  his  advantage  or  not.  We  can 
never  be  sure  that  we  are  acting  virtuously,  until  we  know 
how  the  action  is  to  affect  our  personal  interests.  Men  have 
acted  from  the  highest  and  purest  principles,  yet  have  been 
in  reality  far  from  virtuous,  because  what  they  did  proved 
not  for  their  own  interests.  They  ought  therefore  to  cherish 
feelings  of  self-reproach,  and  remorse,  in  view  of  their  con¬ 
duct. 

(2)  It  follows  from  this  theory,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  intentional  wrong-doing.  Men  always  act,  it  is  said,  from 
the  principle  of  self-love.  They  do  what  they  think  is  for 
their  own  advantage.  Finding  by  experience  that  certain 
actions  tend  to  their  advantage,  they  come  to  regard  such 
actions  as  right,  and  the  opposite,  for  the  same  reason,  as 
wrong.  What  have  we  here  for  a  syllogism ! 

Man  acts  always  with  reference  to  his  own  good.  To  act 
with  reference  to  one’s  own  good,  is  to  act  right.  Therefore, 
man  invariably  acts  right!  He  may  mistake,  and  do  whatr 
is  in  the  end  disadvantageous ;  but  it  was  a  mistake,  an  error 
of  judgment,  and  not  an  intentional  wrong.  This  is  on  the 
whole  a  very  favorable  view  of  things,  and  may  serve  to  re¬ 
lieve  somewhat  the  sombre  aspect  in  which  the  world  and 
poor  erring  human  nature,  present  themselves  to  a  certain 
class  of  minds.  Men  are  not  so  bad,  after  all.  They  do  as 
well  as  they  know  how.  They  mean  to  be  selfish,  and  to 
consult  their  own  interests,  and  if  they  sometimes  come  short 
of  duty  in  this  respect,  it  is  an  error  of  the  head  and  not  of 
the  heart. 

(3)  It  follows  also,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  disinterest¬ 
ed  virtue.  Utility  is  the  ground  of  rectitude,  the  foundation  of 
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obligation.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  give  a  man  credit  for 
his  conduct,  just  in  proportion  as  we  perceive  him  to  have 
been  governed  throughout  by  a  regard  to  his  own  personal 
advantage.  To  act  thus  is  to  act  right,  and  to  comply  with 
the  claims  of  duty.  There  can  be  no  virtue  which  springs 
not  from  this  source.  The  more  fully  a  man  promotes  his 
own  interests,  and  seeks  his  own  personal  advantage,  in  all  he 
does,  provided  only  there  be  no  direct  violation  of  the  rights 
of  others,  the  higher  esteem  ought  we  to  cherish  for  that 
man  in  our  hearts.  On  the  other  hand,  where  an  action  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
man  was  really  seeking  his  own  advantage  or  that  of  others^ 
in  what  he  did,  we  ought  to  withhold  our  approbation. 

But  strange  to  say,  selfish  as  the  world  is,  it  does  not  so 
decide.  It  does  sensibly  diminish  our  moral  approbation  of 
any  act,  to  see,  or  suspect  even,  that  self-interest  was  the 
leading  motive  of  conduct ;  it  heightens  our  admiration  and 
esteem,  to  perceive  that  the  act  was  performed  without  the 
least  regard  to  that,  but  from  entirely  different  motives. 

And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  in  general,  that  the  theory 
under  consideration  contradicts  the  facts  of  consciousness.  If 
utility  were  the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  the  foundation 
of  right,  then  whenever  we  recognize  such  obligation,  we 
should  be  conscious  of  this  element  as  the  basis  of  it ;  should 
be  conscious  of  perceiving  the  tendency  of  the  given  act  to 
promote  the  personal  happiness,  or  the  personal  advantage 
of  the  doer,  and  that  our  conviction  of  obligation,  in  the  case, 
arose  from  that  circumstance ;  whereas,  in  fact,  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  no  such  thing,  but  in  many  cases  of  directly  the 
reverse.  The  sense  of  obligation  exists,  not  only  irrespective 
of  the  idea  of  happiness  or  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  given  act,  but  often  in  opposition  to  it ;  the  desire  of 
happiness,  or  of  personal  advantage,  drawing  us  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  the  sense  of  obligation,  in  another.  It  is  not  true 
that  duty  and  interest  are  identical.  We  have  different 
names  for  them,  we  mean  different  things  by  them.  We  are 
conscious  of  acting,  now  from  one,  now  from  the  other,  of 
these  principles.  It  is  not  true,  that  men  never  intentionally 
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do  what  they  know  to  be  wrong.  This  was  the  capital  de¬ 
fect  in  the  ethical  system  of  Socrates  and  also  of  Plato, 
who  make  virtue  a  matter  of  science,  and  sin  to  be  merely 
ignorance.  Whose  consciousness  does  not  testify  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  this  ?  Who  will  not  say  with  Ovid : 


“  Video  meliora,  proboque,  deteriora  sequor;  ” 


or  with  Euripides :  “  I  know  that  what  I  am  about  to  do  is 
evil,  but  desire  is  stronger  than  my  deliberations.”  Surely 
the  facts  in  this  case  are  more  nearly  right  than  the  philoso¬ 
phers.  Who  has  not  reason  to  say  with  Paul :  “  That  which 
I  do,  I  allow  not.” 

Neither  is  it  true,  that  we  act  always  from  personal  and 
selfish  considerations.  We  are  conscious  of  the  opposite,  con¬ 
scious  of  doing  that  which  is  right,  because  it  is  right,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  personal  advantage.  Nor  in  such  cases 
is  the  verdict  of  conscience  against  us ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  precisely  such  actions  that  draw  forth  the  testimony  of 
her  warmest  approbation ;  so  far  from  reproaching  us  for  not 
acting  with  more  direct  and  uniform  reference  to  our  own 
advantage,  conscience  more  frequently  condemns  us  for 
having  acted  from  no  higher  principle. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  facts  of  consciousness,  then,  as 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  theory  under  consideration. 

Suppose,  now,  we  give  the  term  utility,  a  still  wider  ex-' 
tension,  meaning  by  it,  not  the  advantage  of  the  individual 
merely,  but  the  good  of  the  greatest  number^  does  it  become, 
in  this  sense,  the  foundation  of  right  and  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  ?  There  are  still  insuperable  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  how  can  it  always  be  known,  what  will 
promote  the  interests  of  the  greatest  number?  The  ten¬ 
dencies  and  results  of  actions,  are  often  hidden  from  human 
perspicacity.  We  do  not  know  how  they  will  affect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  any  considerable  number  of  persons.  A  laborious 
calculation  of  consequences,  would,  in  most  cases,  be  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  such  a  conclusion,  and  even  then,  we  could 
never  arrive  at  certainty,  never  be  sure  that  our  reasonings 
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and  conclusions  were  correct.  We  should  be  in  suspense, 
therefore,  as  to  the  morality  of  actions,  unable  to  decide 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  until  we  could  first  know 
their  ultimate  bearing  on  the  general  welfare.  Such  a  cal¬ 
culation  of  consequences  is  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
mass ;  only  the  more  enlightened  and  far-seeing,  are  com¬ 
petent  to  form  such  judgments,  and  even  they,  not  with  any 
certainty.  Only  the  few,  therefore,  are  competent  to  form 
ideas  of  right  or  wrong,  and  apply  them  to  human  conduct, 
while  the  vast  multitude  are  left  without  any  such  faculty 
to  guide  them. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  justly  objected  to  this  theory,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  now  stated,  that  it  is  directly  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  always  calculate  the  consequences  of  an  action  before 
we  pronounce  it,  in  our  minds,  right  or  wrong.  We  are 
conscious  of  no  such  procedure.  We  do  not  stop  to  know 
what  bearing  it  is  likely  to  have  on  the  public  welfare.  We 
do  not  raise  the  question  at  all.  We  neither  know,  nor  care. 
Instinctively  we  decide  as  to  the  propriety  and  rightness  of 
the  given  act ;  we  approve  and  condemn  without  reference 
to  consequences,  and  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  expe¬ 
diency. 

It  is  fatal  to  this  theory  of  utility,  in  whatever  form  it  is 
stated,  whether  as  referring  to  the  happiness  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  or  the  happiness  of  the  community ;  to  the  advantage 
of  the  individual,  or  the  advantage  of  all,  that,  so  far  from 
being  conscious  ordinarily  of  any  such  considerations,  in  our 
estimate  of  the  morality  of  actions,  we  are  conscious  of  quite 
the  opposite.  Our  moral  decisions  are  often  pronounced 
under  circumstances  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  all  such 
prudential  considerations.  Narrate  to  a  child,  just  old 
enough  to  understand  you,  some  story  of  flagrant  injustice 
and  wrong,  the  flush  of  indignation,  the  glow  of  resentment, 
are  visible  at  once  on  that  cheek ;  the  decision  of  that  moral 
nature,  its  verdict  of  disapproval  and  condemnation,  is  to  be 
read  at  once  in  that  eye,  that  brow,  that  clenched  hand,  the 
whole  mien  and  aspect  of  the  miniature  man.  Has  it  been 
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calculating  the  expediency  and  utility  of  the  thing,  the 
consequences  to  society  of  what  its  outraged  nature  con¬ 
demns  ? 

But  there  is  a  further  objection  to  making  utility,  in  any  of 
its  significations,  the  ground  of  moral  obligation.  It  is,  that 
all  these  principles,  as  thus  applied,  virtually  presuppose  the 
existence  of  moral  obligation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the 
ground  of  it.  I  perceive  such  a  course  to  be  conducive  to 
happiness ;  therefore,  says  the  advocate  of  this  view :  I  am 
under  obligation  to  pursue  that  course.  But  why  therefore  ? 
Why  ought  ?  Suppose  I  chose  to  do  that  which  is  not  on 
the  whole  for  my  happiness ;  what  then  ?  Whose  business 
is  it  but  my  own  ?  Either  there  is  no  manner  of  obligation 
in  that  case,  or  else  it  lies  out  of,  and  back  of,  the  principle 
now  supposed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  utility  in  the  sense 
of  advantage.  It  presupposes  an  obligation  to  do  what  is 
seen  to  be  useful  and  advantageous,  and  the  question  still 
remains :  what  is  the  ground  of  that  obligation  which  the 
doctrine  of  utility  presupposes  ? 

2.  Let  us  look,  now,  at  the  theory  which  places  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  moral  obligation  on  the  ground  of  positive  enact¬ 
ment.  Laws  have  been  made,  human  and  Divine,  requiring, 
forbidding,  etc.  Hence  our  approval  and  condemnation  of 
actions,  and  our  conviction  of  obligation.  The  just  and  the 
unjust,  the  right  and  the  wrong,  in  human  conduct,  are  sim¬ 
ply  its  conformity,  or  want  of  conformity,  to  law.  , 

Of  those  who  take  this  ground,  some  look  no  higher  than 
to  human  enactment,  as  the  ground  of  rectitude  and  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation.  The  laws  of  man  make  the 
right  and  wrong  of  things,  and  are  the  sufficient  and  ultimate 
standard  of  morals.  There  is  no  higher  law.  No  other  rea¬ 
son  need  be  given,  why  I  should  do,  or  not  do,  a  given  thing, 
than  that  the  laws  of  my  country  require  it. 

Such,  among  the  ancients,  was  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  and 
of  the  Sophists.  Plato,  in  the  “  De  Legibus,”  and  Aristotle,  in 
his  “  Ethics,”  make  mention  of  the  doctrine  as  maintained 
by  some  in  their  day. 

Among  the  moderns,  Gassendi  and  Hobbes  are  almost  the 
VoL.  XIII.  No.  50.  22 
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only  writers  of  distinction  who  have  had  the  boldness  to 
avow,  and  the  consistency  to  maintain,  a  doctrine  at  once  so 
shameless,  so  obnoxious  to  the  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  of  mankind,  and  so  destructive  of  the  first  principles 
of  morality.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  spectacle  is  pre¬ 
sented  of  some  one,  more  patriotic  than  discreet,  who,  in  his 
zeal  to  defend  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country,  so  far 
forgets  himself,  in  the  pressure  of  the  exigency,  as  to  take  the 
general  position  that  the  laws  of  the  land  are,  to  us,  the  final 
court  of  appeal,  and  that  we  are  to  look  no  higher  for  authority. 
Even  such  persons,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  true  nature  and  legitimate  consequences  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  nor  of  the  company  they  keep  in  maintaining  such  a 
position.  They  would  shrink,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  the 
doctrine,  reduced  to  its  simple  elements,  and  affirmed  as  a 
principle  in  ethics,  that  might  makes  rights  a  sentiment  that 
even  a  German  rationalist  has  pronounced  infernal^  and  from 
the  atheism  that  discards  the  Deity,  and  overlooks  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  while  proclaiming  human  law  as  the  standard 
of  morals,  and  the  foundation  of  right. 

If  it  were  of  any  use  to  reason  against  a  doctrine  so  little 
deserving  the  name  of  philosophy,  or  the  notice  of  a  calm 
reply,  it  were  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  ask  how  it  is  possible,  on 
this  principle,  since  law  is,  itself,  the  source  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  right,  to  compare  one  law  or  code  with  another: 
those  of  Draco,  e.  g.,  with  those  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus  ;  the 
edicts  of  Nero  with  those  of  Constantine ;  and  because  one 
system  is  mild  and  humane,  another  barbarous  and  inhu¬ 
man,  pronounce  one  to  be  more  right  and  just  than  the  other. 
K  law  is  its  own  authority,  if  it  makes  right,  if  back  of  it  there 
is  no  appeal,  no  ultimate  standard  of  rectitude,  then,  of  course, 
everything  which  is  once  enacted,  and  obtains  the  sanction 
of  established  law,  is  right  and  binding,  no  matter  what  it 
may  be  —  one  equally  so  with  another  —  and  it  is  absurd  to 
make  a  distinction  between  them.  The  commands  of  the 
veriest  despot  are  as  just  and  right,  as  obligatory  on  the  con¬ 
science,  as  those  of  the  wisest  and  mildest  ruler.  Law  is 
law,  and  that  ends  the  matter.  A  law  morally  wrong  is  an 
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impossibility,  an  absurdity.  Inasmuch  as  laws  vary,  more¬ 
over,  in  different  lands,  what  is  right  in  one  country  is  wrong 
when  you  cross  a  river  or  a  mountain  ;  what  is  a  virtue  in 
Holland,  is  a  sin  in  Belgium. 

Much  more  reasonable  and  philosophical  is  the  view  of 
those  who  regard  the  Divine  will  and  law  as  the  foundation 
of  moral  rectitude.  This  view  was  maintained  by  Occam 
among  the  scholastics,  by  Paley  and  many  others  among  the 
moderns.  Yet,  even  to  this  view,  insuperable  objections 
arise : 

(1)  If  this  view  be  correct,  then  we  have  only  to  suppose 
the  will  of  Deity  to  .change,  and  what  is  now  wrong  becomes 
instantly  right :  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious,  change  characters  at  once.  We  have  only  to  sup¬ 
pose  him  other  than  he  is,  and  to  have  commanded  other  than 
he  has ;  to  have  reversed  the  decalogue,  and  the  things  now 
commanded  would  then  have  been  wrong,  and  the  things 
now  forbidden  would  have  been  right.  Murder,  adultery, 
false  witness,  theft,  covetousness,  would  have  been  virtues, 
commendable  and  obligatory  ;  while  to  honor  our  parents, 
and  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  would  have  been 
morally  wrong.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  difference,  in 
respect  of  moral  character,  between  these  actions  in  them¬ 
selves  considered ;  the  difference  lies  wholly  in  the  fact  that 
one  is  commanded,  and  the  other  forbidden  ;  they  are  right 
or  wrong,  only  as  they  are,  or  are  not,  the  will  of  Deity.  # 

It  is  no  answer  to  this,  to  say  that  God  is  holy,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  not  command  that  which  is  evil ;  nor,  that  he  is  im¬ 
mutable,  and  therefore  will  not  change  ;  the  question  is  not 
as  to  the  matter  of  fact^  but  as  to  what  ivould  be  true,  in  case 
he  and  his  law  were  not  what  they  are.  If  it  were  possible 
for  God  to  throw  around  sin  the  sanction  of  his  law,  would 
it,  because  of  that  sanction,  cease  to  be  sin,  and  become  holi¬ 
ness?  Does  the  rightness  of  an  act  consist  wholly  and 
simply  in  its  being  lawful  ? 

(2) -  It  follows  also,  that,  had  there  been  no  Divine  law  to 
establish  the  character  of  actions,  human  conduct  had  been 
neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  all 
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actions  would  have  been  alike  indifferent:  to  hate  our  neigh¬ 
bor,  to  take  his  property,  his  good  name,  or  his  life,  would 
have  been  not  only  allowable,  but  equally  as  commendable 
and  meritorious,  as  the  opposite.  Nothing  would  have  been 
unjust,  nothing  wrong. 

(3)  There  is  no  propriety  or  sense  in  speaking  of  God’s  law 
as  just  and  good,  in  affirming  that  his  statutes  are  right,  his 
commandments  holy,  etc. ;  for  moral  approbation  is  wholly 
misplaced  and  uncalled  for.  It  is  without  meaning.  For, 
if  there  is  no  standard  of  right,  and  no  ground  of  obligation 
but  the  law  itself,  how  can  its  requirements  be  any  other 
than  right  and  binding,  whatever  they  may  be  ?  To  say 
that  his  statutes  are  just  and  right,  is  to  say,  simply,  that  his 
statutes  are  his  statutes.  More  than  this  ;  when  we  speak 
of  the  law  as  holy,  just,  etc.,  do  we  not  attribute  a  moral 
character  to  the  law  itself  ?  But  how  can  this  be  ?  If  the 
law  creates  moral  distinctions,  how  can  law  itself  possess  a 
moral  character  ?  how  can  it  be  either  right  or  wrong  ?  This 
is  to  suppose  right  to  exist  before  it  was  created. 

4.  Further  :  for  the  same  reason  we  are  shut  out,  on  this 
principle,  from  attributing  to  Deity  himself  any  moral  char¬ 
acter.  Law  is  the  foundation  of  right,  and  law  is  from  God. 
Back  of  his  will  there  is  no  law,  and,  of  course,  no  ground  of 
rectitude.  God  has  himself,  therefore,  aside  from  his  own  law, 
no  moral  eharacter,  no  virtue  ;  for,  beyond  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  there  is  no  law  imposing  obligation,  and  constitut¬ 
ing,  for  him,  the  right  and  the  wrong.  One  thing  is  as  right 
as  another,  for  him  ;  everything  is  equally  right ;  and, 
strictly  speaking,  nothing  is,  for  him,  either  right  or  wrong. 
It  is  language  without  meaning  when  we  say,  with  one  of 
old  :  “  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God,  just  and  true  are 
all  thy  ways.”  Before  he  enacted  the  first  law,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  right.  It  depended  entirely  on  his  pleasure 
whether  to  enact  that  law.  There  was  no  obligation  to 
enact  it,  for  no  law,  as  yet,  existed  to  create  obligation. 
Suppose  he  had  not  done  it.  Right  would  not  have  existed ; 
and  of  course,  in  that  case,  could  not  have  pertained  to  the 
divine  character.  Not  until  he  creates  the  right,  by  making 
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law,  can  he,  by  any  possibility,  possess  a  moral  character;  and 
even  then  it  is  a  moral  character,  which  he  himself  creates,  and 
imposes  upon  himself,  by  arbitrary  enactment.  Had  he  made  a 
law  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  actual  one,  it  would  have  been 
equally  right  and  binding,  and  himself  equally  holy.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  thing  made  can  put  the  maker  himself 
under  obligation ;  how,  from  his  own  work,  he  can  derive  the 
foundation  of  a  character  which  he  had  not,  in  himself,  prior 
to  the  work.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  that  holiness  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  purely  arbitrary 
enactment ;  which  might  just  as  well  never  have  been  made, 
or  have  been  entirely  other  than,  and  the  reverse  of,  what  it  is ; 
a  holiness  which,  when  strictly  viewed,  amounts  merely  to  this : 
that  the  being  who  possesses  it,  does  what  he  does. 

It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  by  some,  that  the  divine 
law,  while  it  may  not  absolutely  create  the  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong,  does  nevertheless  create  the  obligation^  on 
our  part,  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  the  things  required ;  that  it  is 
to  me  the  sufficient  reason  why  I  ought  to  do  thus  and  thus. 
This  is  a  view  entitled  to  a  careful  consideration.  I  must  do 
thus,  because  such  is  the  will  of  Deity.  The  question  is  now 
as  to  this  word  because.  Granting  that  the  will  of  Deity 
is  as  affirmed,  what  has  that  to  do  with  my  conduct ;  where¬ 
in  and  how  does  that  place  me  under  obligation  to  do  what 
the  Deity  wills  ?  Where  lies  the  binding  power  of  the  law 
itself?  Manifestly  not  in  itself as  law,  but  in  something 
else.  There  must  be  something  to  make  the  law  binding, 
or  it  can  bring  with  it  no  obligation  to  obedience  on  my 
part.  And  in  saying  this,  we  really  abandon  the  position, 
that  law  is,  itself,  the  basis  of  obligation. 

This  something,  we  may  find  in  one  of  three  things :  It 
may  be  in  the  character  of  the  law  given ;  a  holy,  just,  and 
good  law,  and  one  which  we  ought  therefore  to  obey.  But 
this  is  to  place  the  ground  of  obligation,  not  in  the  law  itself, 
but  in  something  else,  viz.  moral  rectitude.  I  am  bound  to 
obey,  not  because  there  is  a  law,  but  because  there  is  a  holy 
^lidjust  law. 

Oi  we  may  turn  the  binding  power  of  the  law  to  the  rela^ 
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tion  which  the  Deity  sustains  to  us.  He  is  our  creator,  pre¬ 
server,  benefactor,  and  as  such  has  the  right,  it  is  said,  to 
control  and  govern  us.  But  does  this,  we  reply,  give  him 
the  right  to  govern  and  control,  irrespective  of  moral  distinc¬ 
tions  ?  If  it  docs,  then  right  and  wrong  are  the  mere  arbi¬ 
trary  creations  of  his  will ;  a  view  which  we  have  already 
considered  and  rejected.  If  it  does  not,  then  the  ultimate 
ground  of  obligation  is  to  be  found  in  the  rectitude  of  the 
divine  requirements.  In  either  case,  it  is  not  the  law  itself 
that  constitutes  the  obligation. 

Does,  then,  that  which  constitutes  the  binding  force  of  the 
divine  law  consist  in  this :  that  the  Deity  is  in  himself  such 
a  being  as  he  is,  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the  best ;  and  there¬ 
fore  his  will  is  obligatory  on  other  beings  ?  This  again  is  to 
recognize  moral  distinctions  as  lying  back  of  the  law  itself, 
and  as  giving  to  that  law  its  character  and  its  force.  When 
you  say  that  God  is  good,  just,  holy,  the  best  of  beings,  and, 
on  that  account,  ought  to  be  obeyed,  you  abandon  the  po¬ 
sition,  that  law  itself  creates  moral  distinctions,  and  that  it 
contains  in  itself  the  ground  of  obligation.  His  being  and 
nature  are  prior  to  his  law,  and  the  foundation  of  it ;  and  if 
his  being  and  nature  are  themselves  good,  then  certainly  it 
is  not  his  law  that  makes  them  so ;  and  if  it  is  from  them 
that  our  obligation  to  obedience  springs,  then  certainly  not 
from  the  law  itself. 

Whatever  view  we  take,  then,  of  this  matter,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  the  position  that  the  divine  law  is  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation.  An  action  is  right,  not  because 
God  wills  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wills  it<,  because  it  is  right. 

The  distinction  between  the  rightness  and  the  lawfulness 
of  an  act,  is  admitted  by  some,  who  still  place  obligation  on 
the  ground  of  law.  This  is  the  case  with  Chalmers.  In 
general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  writer  breathes,  through¬ 
out,  a  higher  moral  tone  and  purpose,  or  utters  truth  with 
more  eloquence  and  earnestness  than  he.  His  style  is  an 
avalanche  broken  loose,  a  sea  of  expression,  rolling  sentence 
after  sentence,  wave  upon  wave,  with  a  loftiness  and  force 
quite  irresistible.  It  is  the  style  of  the  orator,  however. 
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rather  than  of  the  philosopher,  indicating  fervor  and  strength 
of  feeling,  rather  than  precision  and  clearness  of  thought. 
There  is  a  certain  nobleness  of  sentiment  that  wins  our  ad¬ 
miration.  We  feel  sure  that  some  leviathan  is  ploughing 
up  those  waters,  and  making  them  to  boil ;  but  it  is  a  levia¬ 
than  not  willing  to  be  caught  and  classified,  for  purposes  of 
science.  In  the  present  case.  Dr.  Chalmers,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  him,  derives  obligation  from  the  divine  law,  but  right 
from  the  divine  character;  thus  separating  the  two.  While 
he  rejects  the  view  of  Paley,  that  makes  the  divine  command 
the  foundation  of  right,  he  still  makes  that  command  the 
foundation  of  our  obligation  to  do  the  right.  Not  until  Deity 
interposes  with  his  authority  in  its  behalf,  does  the  right  be¬ 
come  obligatory. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  justice  of  this  distinction.  In 
the  first  place,  it  limits  the  term  obligation^  to  a  strictly  fo~ 
rensic  use,  a  sense  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  restricted.  A 
wider  sense  belongs  to  it.  We  are  under  obligation,  ethi¬ 
cally  speaking,  to  do  many  things  not  specifically  required 
by  law.  But  more  than  this,  it  seems  to  divorce  obligation 
from  right,  as  if  right  did  not  carry  in  itself  a  corresponding 
obligation,  but  was  dependent  on  law  to  come  in  and  give 
it  authority ;  or  as  if,  on  the  other  hand,  obligation  might 
sometimes,  or  might  at  least  be  supposed  to,  run  counter  to 
right. 

We  cannot  think  such  a  distinction  either  necessary  or 
allowable.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  right  and  obligation 
as  coextensive,  and  on  a  common  basis.  The  foundation 
and  origin  of  the  one,  is  also  the  source  and  foundation  of 
the  other.  Given :  the  right,  and  there  is  given  along  with 
it,  the  obligation  to  do  the  right.  We  cannot  conceive  them 
separate ;  the  former,  without  the  latter ;  a  right  thing  which 
we  are  under  no  obligation  to  do,  or  a  wrong  thing  which 
we  are  under  no  obligation  to  avoid.  This  obligation  is 
universal,  absolute,  complete.  Law  cannot  add  to  it,  or 
make  it  more  perfect  than  it  already  is.  Law  may  indicate 
and  enforce,  but  cannot  create,  moral  obligation.  Show  me 
that  a  thing  is  right and  you  show  me  a  reason,  and  the 
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best  of  all  reasons,  why  I  ought  to  do  it.  The  moment  I 
perceive  the  rightness,  I  perceive  also,  the  obligation.  If  the 
one  is  founded  in  law,  so  is  the  other ;  if  the  divine  charac¬ 
ter  is  the  foundation  of  the  one,  it  is  the  ground  of  the  other 
also. 

It  is  admitted,  that,  in  respect  to  matters  in  themselves 
indifferent,  as  for  instance  the  ceremonies  of  a  ritual  observ¬ 
ance,  law  may  impose  an  obligation  not  previously  exist¬ 
ing.  But  such  is  not  the  case  now  under  consideration. 
We  are  concerned,  in  this  discussion,  only  with  such  matters 
as  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  moral  faculty,  as  being 
in  themselves  right  or  wrong ;  and  the  question  is :  what 
constitutes  the  obligation  to  do,  not  a  thing  indifferent,  but 
a  thing  which  we  perceive  and  know  to  be  right  ?  Our  an¬ 
swer  is :  the  very  rightness  constitutes  the  obligation.  The 
question  returns  then :  on  what  does  the  rightness  depend  ? 
Not  on  utility,  not  on  law.  An  action  is  right,  not  because 
expedient,  but  expedient  because  right.  It  is  right,  not  6e- 
cause  God  wills  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wills  it  because  it  is 
right.  What  then  constitutes  rightness  ? 

3.  It  may  be  said  that  right  and  wrong  lie  not  in  any 
of  these  things :  not  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or  of  per¬ 
sonal  advantage  ;  not  in  law,  human  or  Divine  ;  but  in  the 
nature  and  character  of  God  himself.  This,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  is  the  view  of  Chalmers.  It  is  the  view,  also, 
of  many  others.  We  have  discussed  so  fully  the  previous 
theories,  that  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling  long  upon  this.  The 
same  objections  that  lie  against  the  theory  of  Divine  law,  as 
the  source  of  obligation  and  the  ground  of  right,  apply  with 
equal  force  to  this  view.  God’s  law  is  but  the  expression  of 
his  will ;  and  his  will  is  but  the  expression  and  transcript  of 
his  character.  It  is  his  nature  in  action.  To  say  that  his  law 
constitutes  right,  then,  is  virtually  saying,  in  another  form, 
that  his  nature  and  character  are  the  ground  of  right ;  and 
whatever  objections  lie  against  the  one  view,  are,  in  reality, 
equally  objections  to  the  other. 

If  right  or  wrong  depend,  ultimately,  on  the  character  of 
God,  then  we  have  only  to  suppose  God  to  change,  or  to 
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have  been  originally  other  than  he  is,  and  our  duties  and  ob¬ 
ligations  change  at  once  :  that  which  was  a  virtue,  becomes 
a  crime  ;  that  which  is  a  crime,  is  transformed  into  a  virtue. 
Had  he  been  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  he  is,  he  had  still 
been,  as  now,  the  source  of  right,  and  his  own  character 
would  have  been  as  truly  good,  and  just,  and  right,  as  it  is 
now.  This  is,  virtually,  to  rob  him  of  all  moral  character. 
We  may  still  say  that  he  is  holy,  and  that  his  ways  are  right ; 
but  we  mean  by  it  only  this,  when  we  come  to  explain  : 
that  he  is  what  he  is,  and  does  what  he  does.  The  holiness 
of  his  acts  consists,  not  at  all  in  the  essential  character  of 
the  acts  themselves,  but  only  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  his  acts. 

It  does  not  meet  this  objection  to  say  that  God  is  holy,  holy 
by  a  necessity  of  his  nature  ;  and  that  he  can  never  be  other¬ 
wise  ;  that  is  not  the  question  ;  but  simply,  whether  his  be¬ 
ing  what  he  is,  is  the  ground  of  all  rectitude  and  of  all  obli¬ 
gation  ;  whether  that  which  he  does  is  right  because  it  con~ 
forms  to  his  character^  or  whether  his  character  is  holy  because 
it  conforms  to  the  right.  This  is  a  very  important  distinction. 

We  have  this  objection,  then,  to  the  view  which  resolves 
virtue  into  the  Divine  character,  and  makes  right  inherent  orig¬ 
inally  in  the  Divine  nature ;  that  while  it  seeks  to  honor  God 
by  making  him  the  source  of  all  excellence,  it  really  takes 
away  from  his  character  the  highest  excellence  and  glory  that 
can  pertain  to  it,  that  of  conforming  to  the  right.  , 

4.  We  seem  to  be  driven,  then,  to  the  only  remaining 
conclusion,  that  right  and  wrong  are  distinctions  immutable, 
and  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  They  are  not  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  expediency,  nor  of  law ;  nor  yet  do  they  originate  in 
the  Divine  character.  They  have  no  origin :  they  are  eternal 
as  the  throne  of  Deity  ;  they  are  immutable  as  God  himself. 
Nay,  were  God  himself  to  change,  these  distinctions  would 
change  not.  Omnipotence  has  no  power  over  them,  whether 
to  create  or  to  destroy.  Law  does  not  make  them,  but  they 
make  law.  They  are  the  source  and  spring  of  all  law  and  all 
obligation.  Reason  points  out  these  distinctions ;  the  moral 
nature  recognizes  and  approves  them.  God’s  law,  and  will, 
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and  nature,  are  in  conformity  to  these  distinctions  ;  else  that 
law  were  not  just  and  right,  nor  that  nature  holy.  Our 
moral  nature  is  in  conformity  to  these  distinctions  ;  hence 
we  approve  and  disapprove,  as  we  do,  the  various  actions  of 
men.  The  deeds  are  right,  not  because  we  approve  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  approve  them  because  they  are  right. 
They  are  right,  not  because  they  are  commanded ;  but  they 
are  commanded  because  they  are  right. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  Deity  himself  is  subject  to  this 
eternal  and  immutable  law  of  right.  There  are  things  which 
it  would  not  be  right  for  even  Deity  to  do.  So  fully  does  his 
moral  nature  approve  the  right  and  abhor  the  wrong,  that  the 
Scriptures  declare  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  evil.  There  is 
no  purity  like  his ;  no  approval  of  the  right,  no  condemnation 
and  abhorrence  of  the  wrong,  so  strong  and  intense  as  his,  in 
the  whole  universe.  This  his  moral  nature  is  to  him  a  law, 
the  highest  possible  and  conceivable,  placing  him  under  obli¬ 
gation,  not  indeed  to  another,  but  to  himself,  to  adhere  ever 
to  the  eternal  principles  of  right,  and  truth,  and  justice. 

In  their  anxiety  to  honor  and  exalt  the  Divine  Being,  some 
have  shrunk  from  the  idea  that  there  is  any  law  or  obligation, 
resting  on  the  Deity,  to  do  one  thing  rather  than  another ;  that 
there  is,  or  can  be,  anything  which  it  would  be  wrong  for  him 
to  do.  But  which  most  honors  and  exalts  God,  to  resolve  the 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong  into  the  arbitrary  decisions  of 
his  will,  thus  leaving  him  without  moral  character,  or  to  regard 
that  distinction  as  immutable  and  eternal,  extending  even  to 
the  throne  and  will  of  him  who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  waters,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing  ?  Which 
most  honors  him,  to  make  his  nature  and  his  will  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  right,  or  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice 
the  foundation  of  his  character  and  his  law  ?  Which  gives 
the  noblest  and  most  exalted  conception  of  the  Divine  Being? 
Which  of  these  two  views  imparts  the  loftier  significance  to 
that  sublime  anthem  of  the  angels,  that  goes  up  unceasingly 
before  his  throne,  and  shall  yet  go  up  from  the  entire  uni¬ 
verse  ;  “  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come ;  ”  and  to  that  song  of  the  redeemed 
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that  stand  upon  the  sea  of  glass :  ^'‘Just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
thou  king  of  saints.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and 
glorify  thy  name  ?  ” 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  to  make  right  and  wrong  in¬ 
herent  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  virtually  to  place  their  foun¬ 
dation  and  origin  in  God,  since  the  nature  of  things  depends, 
after  all,  on  him.  He  who  made  all  things,  is  the  author  of 
their  nature  also. 

This  objection  derives  its  force  from  the  somewhat  indefi¬ 
nite  expression,  “  nature  of  things;  ”  a  phrase  used  with  great 
latitude  of  meaning.  As  used  to  denote  material  objects 
and  their  qualities,  it  is  true  that  both  things^  and  the  nature 
of  things,  are  the  work  of  God.  As  used  to  denote  finite  in¬ 
telligences,  the  same  is  true ;  they  are  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Intelligence,  they  and  their  original  nature.  But  when  we 
speak  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  things,  as  applicable  to  this 
discussion,  we  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  material  objects,  nor 
yet  to  spiritual  intelligences,  but  to  the  actions  and  moral 
conduct  of  intelligent  beings,  created  or  uncreated,  finite  or 
infinite.  We  mean  to  say,  that  such  and  such  acts  of  an 
intelligent  voluntary  agent,  whoever  he  may  be,  are,  in  them¬ 
selves,  in  their  very  nature,,  right  or  wrong.  Now  God  does 
not  create  the  actions  of  intelligent  free  agents,  and,  of 
course,  does  not  create  the  nature  of  those  actions.  To  say 
that  the  moral  character  of  an  act  is  created  by  Deity,  is 
simply  to  beg  the  question  in  dispute.  , 

When  we  say  that  right  and  wrong  are  inherent,  then,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  we  simply  assert  that  certain  courses 
of  conduct  are,  in  themselves,  in  their  very  nature  and  es¬ 
sence,  wrong,  certain  others,  right ;  that  they  are  so,  quite 
independent  and  irrespective  of  the  consequences  that  result 
from  them,  or  of  the  sanctions  and  authority  with  which  they 
may  be  invested ;  that  they  are  so,  not  because  of  the  laws, 
either  human  or  Divine,  that  give  them  force;  that  they 
would  be  so,  were  there  no  law,  or  were  it  the  opposite  of 
what  it  is ;  that  even  the  actions  of  Deity  himself,  fall  within 
the  range  of  this  universal  principle  ;  and  that  it  does  not 
depend  on  his  will,  or  even  his  nature,  much  less  on  his 
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power  as  Creator,  to  establish  or  abolish  this  immutable 
distinction. 

We  say  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  a  part ;  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points ;  that  two  straight  lines  can¬ 
not  enclose  a  space.  We  cannot  conceive  the  opposite  to 
be  true.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  Deity  whether 
these  things  shall  be  so  or  not.  He  does  not  create  these  re¬ 
lations.  They  are  eternal  and  necessary  truths.  In  like 
manner  there  are  certain  truths  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of 
all  rational  and  intelligent  beings,  certain  moral  distinctions, 
which  we  regard  as  immutable  and  eternal,  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  things.  And  on  this  firm  eternal  basis,  rests 
the  foundation  of  our  moral  obligation. 

We  have  discussed,  as  yet,  but  two  of  the  elements,  or 
mental  processes,  into  which  our  analysis  resolved  an  act  of 
conscience.  It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  third. 

III.  The  perception  of  merit  and  demerit^  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  approbation  or  censure  of  the  agent. 

No  sooner  do  we  perceive  an  action  to  be  right  or  wrong, 
and  to  involve,  therefore,  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
doer,  than  there  arises  also  in  the  mind,  the  idea  of  merit  or 
demerit,  in  connection  with  the  doing ;  we  regard  the  agent 
as  deserving  of  praise  or  blame,  and  in  our  own  minds  do 
approve  or  condemn  him,  and  his  course,  accordingly.  This 
approval  or  censure  of  ourselves  and  others,  according  to  the 
apprehended  desert  of  the  act  and  the  actor,  constitutes  a 
process  of  trial,  an  inner  tribunal,  at  whose  bar  are  constant¬ 
ly  arraigned  the  various  deeds  of  men,  especially  our  own, 
and  whose  verdict  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  set  aside. 

It  is  in  point  here,  to  consider  how  far  these  decisions  are 
correct  and  reliable  ;  what  authority  they  have  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  conduct ;  and  what  is  their  actual  influence  over 
us. 

The  question  arises,  as  to  the  correctness  and  reliableness 
of  the  decisions  of  the  moral  faculty.  This  question,  though 
pertaining  directly  to  the  final  verdict  of  approval  or  con¬ 
demnation,  relates  also  to  the  previous  perceptions  on  which 
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that  verdict  is  based,  and  so  covers  in  fact  the  entire  ground 
of  the  operations  of  this  faculty.  The  final  verdict  will  be 
correct  or  not,  according  as  the  previous  judgments  are  so. 

If  conscience  correctly  discerns  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
and  the  consequent  obligation,  she  will  be  likely  to  judge 
correctly  as  to  the  deserts  of  the  doer.  If  she  mistake  these 
points,  she  may  approve  what  is  not  worthy  of  approval, 
and  condemn  what  is  good. 

How  are  we  to  know,  then,  whether  conscience  judges 
right  ?  What  voucher  have  we  for  her  correctness  ?  How 
far  is  she  to  be  trusted  in  her  perceptions  and  decisions  ? 
Perhaps  we  are  so  constituted,  it  may  be  said,  as  invariably 
to  judge  that  to  be  right  which  is  wrong,  and  the  reverse, 
and  so  to  approve  where  we  should  condemn.  True,  we  re¬ 
ply,  this  may  be  so.  It  may  be  that  I  am  so  constituted, 
that  two  and  two  shall  seem  to  be  four,  when  in  reality  they 
are  five  ;  and  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  shall  seem  to 
he  equal  to  two  right  angles,  when  in  reality  they  are  equal  to 
three.  This  may  be  so.  Still  it  is  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  correctness  of  all  our  natural  perceptions,  that  they 
are  the  operation  of  original  principles  of  our  constitution. 

It  is  not  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that  we  are  so  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  great  author  of  our  being,  as  to  be  habitually 
deceived.  It  may  be  that  the  organs  of  vision  and  hearing 
are  absolutely  false ;  that  the  things  which  we  see,  and  hear, 
and  feel,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  have  no  corres¬ 
pondence  to  our  supposed  perceptions.  But  this  is  not  a 
probable  supposition.  He  who  denies  the  validity  of  the 
natural  faculties,  has  the  burden  of  proof ;  and  proof  is  of 
course  impossible ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that,  in  order  to 
prove  them  false,  you  must  make  use  of  these  very  faculties ; 
and  if  their  testimony  is  not  reliable  in  the  one  case,  certain- ' 
ly  it  is  not  in  the  other.  We  must  then  take  their  veracity 
for  granted ;  and  we  have  the  right  to  do  so.  And  so  of  our 
moral  nature.  It  comes  firom  the  author  of  our  being,  and  if 
it  is  uniformly  and  originally  wrong,  then  he  is  wrong.  It 
is  an  error,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  never  be 
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tion,  back  of  our  natural  endowments,  to  judge,  d  priori^  and 
from  an  external  position,  whether  they  are  correct  or  not 
Right  and  wrong  are  not  indeed  the  creations  of  the  divine 
will ;  but  the  faculties  by  which  we  perceive  and  approve 
the  right,  and  condemn  the  wrong,  are  from  him ;  and  we 
must  presume  upon  their  general  correctness. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  nor  do  we  affirm, 
that  conscience  is  infallible,  that  she  never  errs.  It  does  not 
follow  that  our  moral  perceptions  and  judgments  are  invari¬ 
ably  correct,  because  they  spring  from  our  native  constitu¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  so.  .  There  is  not  one  of  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  that  is  not  Uable  to  err.  Not  one  of  its  ac¬ 
tivities  is  infallible.  The  reasoning  power  sometimes  errs ; 
the  judgment  errs ;  the  memory  errs.  The  moral  faculty  is 
on  the  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  with  any  and  all  other 
faculties. 

But  of  what  use,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  moral  faculty  on 
which,  after  all,  we  cannot  rely  ?  Of  what  use,  we  reply,  is 
any  mental  faculty,  that  is  not  absolutely  and  universally 
correct?  Of  what  use  is  a  memory  or  a  judgment,  that 
sometimes  errs  ?  We  do  not  wholly  distrust  these  faculties, 
or  cast  them  aside  as  worthless.  A  time-keeper  may  be  of 
great  value,  though  not  absolutely  perfect.  Its  authorship 
and  original  construction,  may  be  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  its  general  correctness ;  nevertheless  its  hands  may 
have  been  accidentally  set  to  the  wrong  hour  of  the  day. 

This  is  a  spectacle  that  not  unfrequently  presents  itself  in 
the  moral  world — a  man  with  his  conscience  pointing  to  the 
wrong  hour ;  a  strictly  conscientious  man,  fuUy  and  firmly 
persuaded  that  he  is  right,  yet  by  no  means  agreeing  with 
the  general  convictions  of  mankind ;  an  hour  or  two  before, 
or  it  may  be,  as  much  behind  the  age.  Such  men  are  the 
hardest  of  all  mortals  to  be  set  right,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  they  are  conscientious.  ‘  Here  is  my  watch ;  it  points 
to  such  an  hour ;  and  my  watch  is  from  the  very  best  maker. 
I  cannot  be  mistaken.’  And  yet  he  is  mistaken,  and  egre- 
giously  so.  The  truth  is,  conscience  is  no  more  infallible 
than  any  other  mental  faculty.  It  is  simply,  as  we  have 
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seen,  a  power  of  perceiving  and  judging,  and  its  operations, 
like  all  other  perceptions  and  judgments,  are  liable  to  error. 

And  this  which  we  have  just  said,  goes  far  to  account  for 
the  great  diversity,  that  has  long  been  known  to  exist,  in  the 
moral  judgments  and  opinions  of  men.  It  has  often  been 
urged,  and  with  great  force,  against  the  supposed  existence 
of  a  moral  faculty  in  man,  as  a  part  of  his  original  nature, 
that  men  think  and  act  so  differently  with  respect  to  these 
matters.  Nature,  it  is  said,  ought  to  act  uniformly ;  thus 
eyes  and  ears  do  not  give  essentially  conflicting  testimony, 
at  different  times,  and  in  different  countries,  with  respect  to 
the  same  objects.  Certain  colors  are  universally  pleasing, 
and  certain  sounds  disagreeable.  But  not  so,  it  is  said,  with 
respect  to  the  moral  judgments  of  men.  What  one  approves, 
another  condemns.  If  these  distinctions  are  universal,  abso¬ 
lute,  essential ;  and  if  the  power  of  perceiving  them  is  inhe¬ 
rent  in  our  nature,  men  ought  to  agree  in  their  perception  of 
them.  Yet  you  will  find  nothing  approved  by  one  age  and 
people,  which  is  not  condemned  by  some  other;  nay,  the 
very  crimes  of  one  age  and  nation,  are  the  religious  acts  of 
another.  If  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong  is  intuitive, 
how  happens  this  diversity  ? 

To  which  we  reply,  the  thing  has  been  already  account¬ 
ed  for.  Our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  it  was  stated,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  their  origin,  depend  on  circumstances  for  their  time 
and  degree  of  development.  They  are  not  irrespective  of 
opportunity.  Education,  habits,  laws,  customs,  while  they 
do  not  originate,  still  have  much  to  do  with,  the  development 
and  modification  of  these  ideas.  They  may  be  by  these  in¬ 
fluences  aided  or  retarded,  in  their  growth,  or  even  quite 
misdirected,  just  as  a  tree  may,  by  unfavorable  influences,  be 
hindered  and  thwarted  in  its  growth,  be  made  to  turn  and 
twist,  and  put  forth  abnormal  and  monstrous  developments. 
Yet  nature  works  there,  nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  all  such 
obstacles,  and  unfavorable  circumstances,  seeks  to  put  forth, 
according  to  her  laws,  her  perfect  and  finished  work.  All 
that  we  contend  is,  that  nature  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  develops  in  the  human  mind,  the  idea  of  moral 
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distinctions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  men  may  differ  much  in 
their  estimate  of  what  is  rights  and  what  is  wrongs  according 
to  the  circumstances  and  iufluences  surrounding  them.  To 
apply  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  to  particular  cases, 
and  decide  as  to  the  morality  of  given  actions,  is  an  office 
of  judgment,  and  the  judgment  may  err  in  this,  as  in  any 
other  of  its  operations.  It  may  be  biassed  by  unfavorable 
influences,  by  wrong  education,  wrong  habits,  and  the  like. 

The  same  is  true,  substantially,  of  all  our  natural  faculties 
and  their  operations.  They  depend  on  circumstances  for 
the  degree  of  their  development,  and  the  mode  of  their  action. 
Hence  they  are  liable  to  great  diversity  and  frequent  error. 
Perception  misleads  us  as  to  sensible  objects,  not  seldom; 
even  in  their  mathematical  reasonings,  men  do  not  always 
agree.  There  is  the  greatest  possible  diversity  among  men,  as 
to  the  retentiveness  of  the  memory,  and  as  to  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  savage,  that  thinks  it 
no  wrong  to  scalp  his  enemy,  or  even  to  roast  and  eat  him, 
is  htterly  unable  to  count  twenty  upon  his  fingers ;  while 
the  philosopher,  who  recognizes  the  duty  of  loving  his  neigh¬ 
bor  as  himself,  calculates  with  precision  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  predicts  their  place  in  the  heavens  for 
ages  to  come.  Shall  we  conclude,  because  of  this  diversity, 
that  these  several  faculties  are  not  parts  of  our  nature  ? 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit,  however,  that  the 
diversity  in  men’s  moral  judgments  is  so  great  as  might,  at 
first,  appear.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  general  uniformity. 
As  to  the  great  essential  principles  of  morals,  men,  after  all, 
do  judge  much  alike,  in  different  ages  and  different  countries. 
In  details,  they  differ  ;  in  general  principles,  they  agree.  In 
the  application  of  the  rules  of  morality  to  particular  actions, 
they  differ  widely,  according  to  circumstances  ;  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  right  and  the  wrong,  as  distinctive  principles,  and 
of  obligation  to  do  the  right  as  known,  and  avoid  the  wrong  as 
known,  in  this  they  agree.  It  must  be  remembered,  more¬ 
over,  that  men  do  not  always  act  according  to  their  own  ideas 
of  right.  From  the  general  neglect  of  virtue,  in  any  age  or 
community,  and  the  prevalence  of  great  and  revolting  crimes, 
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we  c&nnot  safely  infer  the  absence,  or  even  the  perversion, 
of  the  moral  faculty. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  throughout  this  discus¬ 
sion,  the  distinction  between  the  idea  of  right,  in  itself  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  perception  of  a  given  act  as  right;  the 
one  a  simple  conception,  the  other  an  act  of  judgment ;  the 
one  an  idea  derived  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind, 
connate  if  not  innate,  the  other  an  application  of  that  idea, 
by  the  understanding,  to  particular  instances  of  conduct. 
The  former,  the  idea  of  moral  distinctions,  may  be  universal, 
necessary,  absolute,  unerring ;  the  latter,  the  application  of 
the  idea  to  particular  instances,  and  the  decision  that  such 
and  such  acts  are  or  are  not  right,  may  be  altogether  an  in¬ 
correct  and  mistaken  judgment.  Now  it  is  precisely  at  this 
point  that  the  diversity  in  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind 
makes  its  appearance.  In  recognizing  the  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong,  they  agree  ;  in  the  application  of  the  same 
to  particular  instances,  in  deciding  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong — a  simple  act  of  the  judgment,  an  exercise  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  as  we  have  said  —  in  this  it  is  that  they  differ. 
And  the  difference  is  no  greater,  and  no  more  inexplicable, 
with  respect  to  this,  than  in  any  other  class  of  judgments. 

We  have  admitted  that  conscience  is  not  infallible.  Is  it, 
then,  a  safe  guide  ?  Are  we,  in  all  cases,  to  follow  its  decisions  ? 
Since  liable  to  err,  it  cannot  be,  in  itself,  we  reply,  in  all  cases, 
a  safe  guide.  We  cannot  conclude,  with  certainty,  that  a 
given  course  is  right,  simply  because  conscience  approves  it. 
This  does  not,  of  necessity,  follow.  The  decision  that  a 
given  act  is  right,  or  not,  is  simply  a  matter  of  judgment ; 
and  the  judgment  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  That  depends 
on  circumstances,  on  education  partly,  on  the  light  we  have, 
be  it  more  or  less.  Conscientious  men  are  not  always  in  the 
right.  We  may  do  wrong  conscientiously.  Saul  of  Tarsus 
was  a  conscientious  persecutor,  and  verily  thought  he  was 
doing  God  service.  No  doubt  many  of  the  most  intolerant 
and  relentless  bigots  have  been  equally  conscientious,  and 
equally  mistaken.  Such  men  are  all  the  more  dangerous 
because  doing  what  they  believe  to  be  right. 
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What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Shall  we  follow  a  guide  thus 
liable  to  err  ?  Yes,  we  reply,  follow  conscience ;  but  see  that 
it  be  a  right  and  well-informed  conscience,  forming  its  judg¬ 
ments,  not  from  impulse,  passion,  prejudice,  the  bias  of  habit, 
or  of  unreflecting  custom,  but  from  the  clearest  light  of  rea¬ 
son,  and  especially  of  the  divine  word.  We  are  responsible 
for  the  judgments  we  form  in  morals,  as  much  as  for  any 
class  of  our  judgments  ;  responsible,  in  other  words,  for  the 
sort  of  conscience  we  have.  Saul’s  mistake  lay,  not  in  act¬ 
ing  according  to  his  conscientious  convictions  of  duty,  but 
in  not  having  a  more  enlightened  conscience.  He  should 
have  formed  a  more  careful  judgment ;  have  inquired  more 
diligently  after  the  right  way.  To  say,  however,  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  do  what  conscience  approves,  is  to  say  that  he 
ought  not  to  do  what  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  right.  This 
would  be  a  very  strange  rule  in  morals. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed,  before  we  leave  the  subject, 
is  the  power  of  conscience,  the  influence  which  its  verdicts  of 
approval  or  condemnation  exerts  over  the  human  mind. 
Very  great  is  this  power,  as  evinced  in  operation.  We  all 
know  something  of  it,  not  only  by  the  observation  of  others, 
but  by  the  consciousness  of  our  own  inner  life.  In  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  good  conscience,  in  its  calm,  deliberate  approval 
of  our  conduct,  lies  one  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  ;  a  source  of  enjoyment  whose  springs  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  accident  or  envy;  a  fountain  in  the 
desert,  making  glad  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place. 
It  has,  moreover,  a  sustaining  power.  The  consciousness  of 
rectitude,  the  approval  of  the  still  small  voice  within,  that 
whispers,  in  the  moment  of  danger  and  of  weakness  :  “  you 
are  right^'  imparts  to  the  fainting  soul  a  courage  and  a 
strength  that  can  come  from  no  other  source.  Under  its  in¬ 
fluence  the  soul  is  elevated  above  the  violence  of  pain  and 
the  pressure  of  outward  calamity.  The  timid  become  bold, 
the  weak  are  made  strong.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  much  of 
the  heroism  that  adorns  the  annals  of  martyrdom  and  of  the 
church.  Women  and  children,  frail  and  feeble  by  nature,  ill 
fitted  to  withstand  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  shrinking 
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from  the  very  thought  of  pain  and  suffering,  have  calmly 
faced  the  angry  reproaches  of  the  multitude,  and  resolutely 
met  death  in  its  most  terrific  forms,  sustained  by  the  power 
of  an  approving  conscience,  whose  decisions  were,  to  them, 
of  more  consequence  than  the  applause  or  censure  of  the 
world,  and  whose  sustaining  power  bore  them,  as  on  a 
prophet’s  chariot  of  fire,  above  the  pains  of  torture  and  the 
rage  of  infuriated  men. 

Not  less  is  the  power  of  an  accusing  conscience.  Its  dis¬ 
approbation  and  censure,  though  clothed  with  no  external 
authority,  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  frowns  of  kings 
or  the  approach  of  armies.  It  is  a  silent  constant  presence 
that  cannot  be  escaped  and  will  not  be  pacified.  It  embit¬ 
ters  the  happiness  of  life,  cuts  the  sinews  of  the  soul’s  inhe¬ 
rent  strength.  It  is  a  fire  in  the  bones,  burning  when  no  man 
suspects  but  he  only  who  is  doomed  to  its  endurance ;  a 
girdle  of  thorns  worn  next  the  heart,  concealed,  it  may  be, 
from  the  eye  of  man,  but  giving  the  wearer  no  rest,  day  nor 
night.  Its  accusations  are  not  loud,  but  to  the  guilty  soul 
they  are  terrible,  penetrating  her  inmost  recesses,  and  mak¬ 
ing  her  to  tremble  as  the  forest  trembles  at  the  roar  of  the 
enraged  lion,  as  the  deep  sea  trembles  in  her  silent  depths, 
when  her  Creator  goeth  by  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  and 
the  God  of  glory  thundereth.  The  bold  bad  man  hears  that 
accusing  voice,  and  his  strength  departs  from  him.  The 
heart  that  is  inured  to  all  evil,  and  grown  hard  in  sin,  and 
fears  not  the  face  of  man,  nor  the  law  of  God,  hears  it,  and 
becomes  as  the  heart  of  a  child. 

How  terrible  is  remorse  !  that  worm  that  never  dies,  that 
fire  that  never  goes  out.  We  cannot  follow  the  human  soul 
beyond  the  confines  of  its  present  existence.  But  it  is  an 
opinion  entertained  by  some,  and  in  itself  not  improbable, 
that,  in  the  future,  conscience  will  act  with  greatly  increased 
power.  When  the  causes  that  now  conspire  to  prevent  its 
full  development  and  perfect  action,  shall  operate  no  longer ; 
when  the  tumult  of  the  march  and  the  battle  are  over ;  when 
the  cares,  the  pleasures,  the  temptations,  the  vain  pursuits, 
that  now  distract  the  mind  with  their  confused  uproar,  shall 
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die  away  in  the  distance  and  cease  to  be  heard,  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  eternity,  in  the  silence  of  a  purely  spiritual  exist¬ 
ence,  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  may  perhaps  be 
heard  as  never  before.  In  the  busy  day-time  we  catch,  at 
intervals,  the  sound  of  the  distant  ocean,  as  a  low  and  gentle 
murmur.  In  the  still  night,  when  all  is  hushed,  we  hear  it 
beating,  in  heavy  and  constant  surges,  on  the  shore.  And 
thus  it  may  be  with  the  power  of  conscience  in  the  future. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  DEMANDS  OF  INFIDELITY  SATISFIED  BY  CHBISTIANITY. 

By  Samuel  Harris,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 

You  are  associated,^  gentlemen,  to  inquire  respecting  the 
interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom ;  to  study  its  dangers  and  the 
means  of  averting  them ;  its  resources  and  the  means  of 
making  them  available.  At  this  moment  no  enemy  threat¬ 
ens  the  churches  so  deadly  in  its  nature,  or  so  formidable  in 
its  position  and  resources,  as  infidelity.  It  is  befitting  this 
occasion  to  consider  how  this  enemy  may  be  most  success¬ 
fully  opposed. 

It  may  aid  us  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  true  relation 
of  Christianity  to  heathenism.  The  heathen  religion  is  not 
unmingled  diabolism.  It  is  the  expression,  though  distorted, 
of  universal  spiritual  wants  which  Christianity  alone  can 
satisfy ;  wants  buried,  with  their  immortal  life  in  them, 
beneath  mountains  of  error  and  depravity,  and  therefore 
manifesting  themselves,  like  Enceladus  beneath  Aetna,  only 
in  volcanic  groans  and  struggles  that  terrify  the  world ;  and 


1  This  Article  is  an  Address  delivered  in  the  Seminary  Chapel  at  Andover, 
on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  July  31st,  1855. 
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yet  wants  of  the  spiritual  nature  which  can  never  die.^ 
Heathenism  also  prefigures  Christianity;  it  shadows  the 
facts  which  Christianity  alone  reveals  and  the  truths  which 
it  alone  expresses  —  adumbrations  monstrous  indeed ;  like 
fantastic  shadows  from  a  flickering  fire  dancing  on  the  dim¬ 
ness  of  a  kitchen  wall,  and  yet  shadows  of  divine  reality. 
Therefore  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  Christianity 
may  address  to  the  heathen  world  the  words  of  Paul: 
“  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you.” 

And  Christianity  is  to  be  vindicated,  not  by  claiming  that  it 
teaches  the  contrary  of  all  that  man  ever  desired  or  thought, 
but  by  showing  that  it  meets  the  wants  of  the  spiritual 
nature  uttered  in  all  religions,  and  reveals  the  realities  which 
they  have  dimly  shadowed ;  that  whatever  of  good  the  Greek 
philosophy  taught,  whatever  of  beauty  the  Greek  mythology 
embodied,  whatever  of  sublimity  the  Eastern  mysticism 
dreamed,  is  taken  up  in  Christianity  and  set  forth  in  its 
reality,  and  in  its  harmony  with  God’s  actual  work  of 
redemption;  that  thus  not  Aethiopia  only,  but  all  nations 
have  stretched  forth  their  hands  unto  God ;  that  thus  Christ 
has  been,  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  “  the  Desire  of  all  na¬ 
tions,”  and  “  in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.” 

These  views  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  heathenism, 
have  of  late  been  gaining  the  assent  of  Christian  scholars. 
It  is  not  yet  clearly  understood, — to  some  minds,  the  asser¬ 
tion  may  seem  both  startling  and  untenable, — that  Chris- 


1  A  missionary,  hoping  to  facilitate  his  work  by  introducing  the  arts  of  civili¬ 
zation,  caused  an  American  plough  to  be  imported,  and  carefully  taught  the  rude 
natives  its  use.  They  danced  in  ecstasy,  and,  at  the  missionary’s  request,  took 
it  away  to  their  own  fields..  On  visiting  them  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  found  to  his  amazement  that,  instead  of  ploughing  with  the  plough,  they 
had  set  it  on  end,  daubed  it  with  red  paint,  and  were  worshipping  it.  A  mission¬ 
ary  recently  returned  from  Bombay  stated  to  the  writer  that,  whenever  the  cars 
leave  the  station,  natives  may  be  seen  prostrating  themselves  in  adoration  of  the 
locomotive.  Facts  like  these  exemplify  the  truth  that  the  wants  met  by  religion 
exist  earlier  than  the  wants  met  by  civilization,  and  are  more  prompt,  extensive 
and  powerful  in  their  action ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy,  guide,  and  de¬ 
velop  these  religious  wants  in  savage  and  partially  civilized  tribes,  in  order  to 
the  most  expeditious  and  effective  civilization. 
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tianity  sustains  the  same  relation  to  infidelity  itself ;  that  it  is 
to  triumph  over  this  its  most  formidable  foe,  not  merely  by 
disproving  its  arguments,  but  also  by  satisfying  the  wante 
which  it  unconsciously  utters,  and  by  realizing  the  ideas 
which  it  is  blindly  groping  to  grasp.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
infidelity  is  the  result  of  human  depravity.  But  if  this  is 
true,  it  is  a  proposition  too  general  to  be  of  service  in  our 
endeavors  to  remove  the  evil.  We  must  know  more  specif¬ 
ically  in  what  principles  of  the  mind,  in  what  laws  of 
thought  and  feeling  it  roots  itself  in  the  soul,  and  from  what 
it  draws  the  nutriment  of  its  vigorous  growth.  In  itself,  it 
is  a  mere  negation.  As  such,  it  can  have  power,  only  as  it 
allies  itself  with  the  devilish  in  man,  to  deny  and  resist 
Christianity  because  it  is  divine.  But  this  negative  charac¬ 
ter,  even  when  energized  by  its  alliance  with  depravity,  is 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  prevalence  and  power  of  infi¬ 
delity  both  in  the  schools  and  the  shops.  There  are  real 
and  universal  wants  of  the  soul  which  it  aims  to  meet,  and 
true  ideas  which  it  aims  to  express.  By  pressing  into  its 
service  these  real  wants  and  true  ideas,  it  acquires  a  positive 
character  not  intrinsically  its  own.  It  rejects  Christianity, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  these  wants 
and  to  realize  these  ideas. 

But  whatever  strength  infidelity  gains  in  this  way,  it 
draws  from  misapprehension  of  the  actual  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  system ;  misapprehensions  legitimate¬ 
ly  arising,  it  may  be,  from  ah  inadequate  appreciation  and 
presentation  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  its  believers.  The 
religion  of  Christ  comprehends  the  true  satisfaction  of  every 
legitimate  want  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  capable  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  one  great  class  of  minds,  which,  speculative  like  the 
Greek,  seek  in  Christianity,  wisdom ;  it  is  equally  capable  of 
satisfying  the  other  great  class  of  minds,  which,  practical,  like 
the  Jew,  seek  in  Christianity,  signs.  To  the  former,  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  true  rationalism,  it  solves  their  profoundest  prob¬ 
lems,  harmonizes  their  chaotic  systems,  and  carries  reason 
into  fields  of  thought,  vaster  than  reason  ever  diseovered. 
To  the  latter,  it  presents  itself  the  true  wonder-worker. 
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proving  its  divine  power,  by  perpetually  performing  divine 
works. 

We  can  cope  with  infidelity  successfully,  only  as  we  can 
reveal  Christianity  in  its  true  comprehensiveness,  both  as  a 
system  of  truth,  and  a  power  of  life ;  only,  as  we  can  make 
the  thinker  see  that  it  meets  all  the  legitimate  demands  of 
his  reason ;  only  as  we  can  make  the  worker  see  that  it  fur¬ 
nishes  both  the  light  and  the  power  to  realize  all  that  he 
legitimately  demands  for  his  work.  So  only  can  we  silence 
the  pretensions  of  infidelity,  to  possess  a  positive  character  of 
its  own,  prove  that  it  has  no  right  to  exist,  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  filling  up  what  is  lacking  in  Christianity,  and  drive 
it  back,  as  a  bare  negation,  to  depravity  and  Satan  as  its 
only  allies. 

This  is  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  this  evening : 
The  capacity  of  Christianity  to  satisfy  all  the  legitimate  wants, 
and  to  realize  all  the  true  ideas  of  the  humcm  mind,  of  which 
modem  infidelity  is  more  or  less  consciously  the  exponent, 

I.  The  first  source  of  modem  infidelity,  is  the  demand  of 
the  human  mind  for  an  established  law,  order,  or  course  of 
nature  in  all  things.  It  is  the  demand  that  whatever  claims 
to  be  religion  be  a  development  and  not  an  intermption  of 
this  order  or  course  of  things ;  not  above  it,  nor  parallel  to 
it,  but  a  part  of  it,  evolved  out  of  it,  one  with  it,  subject  to 
its  law  and  expressing  its  unity. 

This  is  the  source  of  the  infidelity  of  modem  science. 
Christianity  is  rejected,  because  it  is  falsely  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  satisfying  this  demand ;  because  its  miracles 
are  regarded  as  merely  supernatural,  its  law  merely  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  arbitrary  enactment,  its  redemption  a  forcible  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  Deus  e  machina,  and  its  final  consummation 
the  destmction  and  not  a  new  development  of  the  universal 
order  of  things. 

This  demand  is  legitimate.  However  browbeaten  as  the 
pride  of  intellect,  it  can  be  silenced  only  by  being  satisfied. 
The  capability  of  Christianity  to  satisfy  this  demand  *I  am 
now  to  show. 

In  order  to  proceed  intelligently,  however,  I  must  premise, 
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that  there  is  an  exclusiveness  in  the  demands  of  science 
in  this  connection,  which  it  must  be  compelled  to  abandon. 
It  acknowledges  but  one  source  of  knowledge,  the  senses : 
but  one  method  of  knowledge,  induction  :  and  but  one 
sphere  of  knowledge,  material  phenomena.  It  must  remain 
infidel,  and  even  atheistic,  till  it  is  driven  from  this  exclusive 
position. 

Christianity,  more  comprehensive,  recognizes  both  reason 
and  faith'  as  sources  of  knowledge,  as  deep  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  man  as  the  senses  themselves ;  it  presses  its  weight 
on  every  law  of  belief ;  the  very  act  of  believing  it,  gives  de¬ 
velopment  and  scope  to  every  power,  and  calls  into  action 
every  hidden  law  of  the  intellect.  There  is  no  controversy 

1  The  tendency  to  believe  testimony  is  as  constitutional  as  the  tendency  to 
believe  the  senses  ;  and  it  docs  not  oftener  lead  to  error. 

Man's  normal  state  is  holiness,  and  in  that  state  he  is  surrounded  only  by  holy 
beings.  He  is  made,  therefore,  to  believe  implicitly.  It  is  only  the  knowledge 
of  evil  that  teaches  man  to  disbelieve.  Hence  the  credulity  of  children.  It  is 
the  spontaneous  action  of  a  law  of  belief  belonging  to  man’s  normal  state. 
“  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.” 

God,  in  forming  man’s  constitution,  formed  him  to  believe  in  testimony  as 
really  as  in  the  senses ;  and  so  prepared  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  revelation. 
Walking  by  faith  has  its  foundation  in  the  human  constitution  as  really  as  walk* 
ing  by  sight. 

Belief  in  testimony,  or  the  confidence  of  men  in  one  another,  is  the  bond  of 
society,  without  which  the  social  state  'would  be  impossible. 

God,  in  communicating  his  revelation  through  testimony,  seems  to  throw  him¬ 
self  on  the  confidence  of  his  creatures.  He  seems  to  say :  “  Behold,  ye  are  in  a 
•world  of  falsehood  and  tempted  to  have  no  faith  in  man.  You  were  made  for  a 
world  of  truth,  where  every  word  is  worthy  of  belief.  Your  very  constitution 
adapts  you  to  a  world  of  universal  faith.  Behold,  I  send  you  messengers  of  the 
unerring  truth  of  the  world  from  ■which  you  are  fallen.  Believe  their  testimony. 
From  the  suspicion  and  scepticism  engendered  by  your  knowledge  of  evil,  turn 
to  the  truth  which  you  were  made  to  believe.”  Thus  God  casts  himself  on  the 
confidence  of  his  creatures,  to  win  them  to  believe  and  trust  him ;  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  he  draws  out  and  strengthens  that  confidence  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  ele¬ 
ments  of  man’s  normal  state,  and  which  even  here  is  the  bond  of  society.  Infi 
delity,  on  the  contrary,  says  to  men :  “  Behold,  you  are  in  a  world  of  lies ;  for 
this  you  were  made ;  there  is  nothing  in  your  constitution  that  prompts  you  to 
trust  others ;  you  are  made  only  for  falsehood  and  unbelief.”  And  so  it  crushes 
that  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  elevate  man  to  his  normal  state,  and  even 
to  make  society  tolerable  here. 

The  fact  that  all  the  constitutional  la'n’s  of  belief  do  continually  lead  men  to 
error  is  a  proof  that  man  is  fallen  from  his  normal  state. 
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here,  between  reason  and  faith ;  they  act  in  alliance  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  own  authority  and  existence  against  a  destructive 
science  which  discards  both. 

Equally  exclusive  is  science  in  its  teachings  respecting 
the  method  and  sphere  of  knowledge.  Inductive  science  is 
incapable  of  making  known  the  existence  of  any  substance, 
whether  the  inquirer’s  own  existence  or  that  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  world ;  it  cannot  verify  any  source  of  knowledge  or  law 
of  belief ;  it  cannot  show  why  even  the  senses  are  to  be 
trusted,  or  the  uniformity  of  nature  believed.  It  takes  no 
cognizance  of  either  efficient  or  final  causes.  Bacon  reject¬ 
ed  the  latter  from  science,  as  being  like  vestal  virgins,  sacred 
to  religion,  and  therefore  barren.  Comte,  carrying  out  the 
system  more  consistently,  excludes  efficient  causes  also  firom 
the  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  thus  denies  that  we  can  have 
any  knowledge,  not  merely  of  a  personal  God,  not  merely  of 
an  impersonal  first  cause,  but  of  efficiency  or  power  itself. 
The  boasted  inductive  method, — philosophy  it  may  not  be 
called,  since  it  makes  philosophy  impossible, — whenever 
logically  and  exclusively  carried  out,  is  destructive,  not  of 
revelation  merely,  nor  even  of  philosophy,  but  of  belief  itself. 
The  argument  of  Hume  respecting  miracles,  is  a  legitimate 
inference,  proving  the  impossibility  of  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion  ;  the  misnamed  Positive  Philosophy  of  Comte,  is  its 
fair  and  legitimate  statement,  proving  the  impossibility  of 
philosophy ;  and  universal  scepticism  is  its  legitimate  and 
ultimately  necessary  result.  ' 

Here  is  no  conflict  of  philosophy  and  revelation  ;  they 
act  in  alliance,  to  vindicate  their  own  existence  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  knowledge  against  a  destructive  science,  fatal 
alike  to  both.  On  this  point,  the  demands  of  science  are  not 
to  be  satisfied,  but  silenced ;  science  must  remain  sceptical 
till  it  will  confess  and  abandon  its  own  bigoted  exclusiveness. 

When  this  is  done,  and  it  has  thus  become  possible  to 
believe  in  a  God  and  to  admit  the  idea  of  a  revelation  as  a 
possibility;  when  the  sources  of  knowledge,  the  laws  of  belief, 
and  the  methods  of  investigation  which  philosophy  and  revela¬ 
tion  alike  vindicate,  are  recognized,  and  the  mind  begins  to  ex- 
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patiate  in  the  comprehensive  sphere  of  knowledge  thus  opened, 
then  returns  the  demand  for  the  unity  of  one  all-embracing  law. 
The  mind,  adopting  the  method  of  induction,  to  which  it  always 
spontaneously  resorts  in  dealing  with  facts — and  before  the 
days  of  Bacon,  not  less  than  since — attempts  to  classify  the 
grand  facts  made  known  through  the  senses,  the  reason,  and 
faith,  and  to  reduce  them  all  to  general  laws.  It  demands  that 
the  particular  facts  disclosed  by  revelation  shall  harmonize, 
in  detail,  with  the  teachings  of  science  and  philosophy.  It 
demands,  also,  that  science,  philosophy,  and  revelation  shall 
not  be  merely  three  isolated  spheres  of  knowledge,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  unity  of  its  own,  but  that  they  shall  be  parts  of  one  sys¬ 
tem,  the  unity  of  which  the  mind  discerns ;  and  that,  through 
all  the  facts  of  science,  the  intuitions  of  reason,  and  the  de¬ 
ductions  of  philosophy,  and  through  all  the  inward  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  divine  power  in  the  heart,  and  all  its  outward 
revelations  of  the  world  unseen,  be  discerned  the  unity  of  one 
all-pervading  law,  and  the  harmony  of  one  all-embracing  plan. 
Here  reason  and  philosophy  are  found  allied  with  science, 
and  insisting  that,  till  Christianity  proves  itself  able  to  satisfy 
these  demands,  it  shall  not  be  accepted  as  divine.  This,  I 
am  to  show,  that  it  is  able  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  Christianity  discloses  the  true  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  that  order  or  course  of  things,  in  which  the 
unity  of  the  universe  is  found. 

The  error  of  Naturalism  lies  in  taking  the  course  of  nature 
as  the  only  course  or  order  of  events  in  the  development  of 
universal  being,  and  the  law  of  nature  as  the  one  all-com¬ 
prehending  law.  Therefore  it  strives  to  find  a  place  for 
Christianity  in  the  course  and  law  of  nature ;  and  failing, 
rejects  it  as  having  no  right  to  be.  But  this  is  an  attempt 
to  incorporate  the  whole  into  one  of  its  own  parts.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  but  one  course  or  order 
of  the  Divine  manifestation  ;  the  natural  is  but  one  part  of 
that  universal  Divine  action  which,  when  exerted  beyond  the 
course  of  nature,  we  call  supernatural,  and  which  at  once 
encompasses  and  permeates  the  natural,  as  the  ocean 
encompasses  and  permeates  its  own  currents.  Thus  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  to  be  taken  up  into  the  course  of  nature,  but 
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the  course  of  nature  itself  is  to  be  taken  up  into  that  uni¬ 
versal  course  of  the  Divine  procedure  which  Christianity  re¬ 
veals.  Miracles  and  direct  interpositions  of  God’s  Spirit, 
though  they  transcend  the  course  of  nature,  are  only  the 
penetration  of  it  by  a  broader  law,  in  which  itself  is  compre¬ 
hended.  The  course  of  nature  is,  as  I  just  now  intimated, 
like  a  current  in  the  ocean.  It  has  its  own  limits,  course,  and 
law  ;  but  is  also  subject  to  the  law  of  the  ocean  in  which  it 
moves,  and  a  part  of  which  it  is  ;  it  heaves  with  the  ocean’s 
billows;  the  swell  of  distant  storms,  unseen  in  all  the  course 
of  the  cmrent,  sweeps  across  it,  and  the  ocean-tides,  raised 
by  heavenly  attraction,  exhibit  its  phenomena,  inexplicable 
to  one  who  knows  only  the  course  of  the  current,  but  them¬ 
selves  the  natural  course  of  the  ocean  in  which  it  moves. 
So  the  course  of  nature,  which  science  reveals,  is  but  a  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  ocean  of  God’s  universal  action ;  if  miracles  sweep 
across  it,  and  tides  of  heavenly  influence  swell  within  it, 
though  transcending  its  law  and  unaccountable  to  one  who 
looks  only  at  its  course,  yet  are  they  but  the  result  of  a 
broader  law  and  the  course  of  an  all-comprehending  action, 
sweeping  across  the  stream  of  time,  and  to  higher  intelli¬ 
gences  manifesting,  and  not  interrupting,  the  law  which  is 
the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

Therefore,  while  science  reveals  the  course  of  nature, 
Christianity  reveals  the  acts  of  God  and  the  law  of  his  ac¬ 
tion  in  that  unseen  infinitude  in  which,  as  in  an  ocean,  the 
course  of  nature  winds  its  way ;  it  shows  how  these  divine 
acts  from  the  unseen  sweep  through  the  course  of  nature, 
and  reveals  what  are  its  position  in,  and  its  relations  to, 
God’s  universal  manifestation  of  himself  in  action.^ 


1  It  is  remarkable  that,  however  incredible  the  Scriptaral  miracles  would  seem 
in  any  other  book,  we  are  never  conscious  of  surprise,  never  regard  them  as 
incredible,  incongruous  or  unexpected,  when  we  read  of  them  in  the  Bible.  The 
central  thought  that  this  is  the  record  of  God’s  feelings  and  acts  in  saving  men, 
is  so  vast,  the  troths  opened  to  us  are  so  stupendous,  the  scenes  disclosed  so  sub¬ 
lime,  every  step  in  the  progressing  story  is  so  manifestly  the  step  of  the  Almighty, 
that  these  great  miracles  harmonize  with  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  revelation ; 
they  seem  to  us  no  more  surprising  or  incredible,  than  the  rainbow  with  which 
God  adorns  the  retiring  storm  or  the  stars  with  which  he  nightly  gems  the  skj. 
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As  Christianity  reveals  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  law 
or  course  of  things,  so  also  it  recognizes  those  elements  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  very  idea  of  a  plan,  efficient  and  final  causes. 
Physical  science,  discarding  these,  is  incapable  of  grasping  the 
idea  of  a  universal  plan.  It  discloses  only  a  causeless  and 
aimless  succession  of  phenomena,  connected  only  by  juxta¬ 
position  and  uniformity  of  sequence.  So  far  as  it  teaches 
us,  the  earth,  rolled  aimless  and  unguided  through  space,  is 
but  as  a  wreck,  helpless  on  the  heaving  ocean,  to  whose  sides 
its  wretched  inhabitants  cling  for  a  season  in  dismal  expec¬ 
tation,  and  over  which  the  surging  days  break  unceasing, 
like  blind  billows,  each  sweeping  off  its  thousands,  to  sink 
forever  in  the  fathomless  abyss.  Philosophy,  seeking  the 
cause  and  purpose  of  things,  grasps  the  idea  of  a  plan,  but  is 
incapable  of  disclosing  what  the  plan  is.  Christianity  recog¬ 
nizes  all  the  elements  of  a  universal  system ;  it  reveals  its 
source  in  the  personal  God ;  the  deepest  law  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration  or  evolution  in  the  divine  love,  and  its  final  purpose 
in  God’s  glory,  or  the  ever  developing  expression  of  what 
God  is. 

It  is  this  broad  plan  which  is  recognized  in  the  great  Cal- 
vinistic,  the  Augustinian,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  purpose  of  God,  foreordaining  “  whatsoever  cometh  to 
pass.”  This  doctrine  itself  is  objected  to  as  destructive  of 
the  very  idea  of  a  course  or  law  of  nature,  and  as  resolving 
all  events  into  the  isolated  results  of  arbitrary  and  ictic  voli¬ 
tions.  But  it  does  express  the  very  law  which  is  the  unity 
of  the  universe.  It  teaches  that  every  purpose  of  God’s 
will  is  the  expression  of  God’s  eternal  character ;  that  every 
purpose  of  his  will  expresses  the  eternal  bent  or  intention  of 
the  mind  of  God,  concentrates  in  itself  the  energies  and  af¬ 
fections  which  glow  eternal  in  the  Godhead,  and  impel  him 
to  action.  It  teaches,  therefore,  that  all  which  he  does  is 
the  expression  of  his  eternal  and  holy  nature  intelligently 
evolving  itself  in  action ;  and  that  all  his  works,  the  least  as 
well  as  the  greatest,  come  out  of  the  inmost  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Eternal.  As  in  the  finger’s  end  are  felt  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart,  so  in  the  remotest  act  of  God,  pulsate  the  eter- 
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nal  energies  of  the  Godhead.  It  teaches,  therefore,  that 
God  does  not  reveal  himself  by  words,  but  by  deeds ;  not 
suddenly,  but  in  the  slow  development  of  himself,  and  of 
his  purpose  in  action ;  that  planets  and  suns,  miracles  and 
revelations,  redemption  and  providence,  are  acts  in  which  he 
is  evermore  expressing  his  nature,  and  evolving  his  eternal 
purpose ;  letters  in  which  he  is  evermore  writing  his  eternal¬ 
ly  incommunicable  name ;  that  alike  the  creation  and  the 
incarnation,  natural  events  and  miracles,  the  birth  of  men, 
and  their  new  birth,  all  the  development  of  history,  ail  that 
science  teaches,  all  that  inspiration  reveals,  are  parts  of  the 
one  plan  and  purpose  of  God,  in  which  the  unity  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  universe  are  found.  Therefore  whatever  ap¬ 
parent  disagreement  there  may  be  for  a  time  between  sci¬ 
ence,  philosophy,  and  revelation,  they  will  certainly  be  seen 
to  agree  at  last,  even  in  their  details,  because  they  do  but 
disclose  in  their  several  spheres,  the  acts  of  God,  in  which  he 
develops  his  unchanging  character  and  his  eternal  purpose. 

Infidelity  objects  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  what  science 
teaches  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe,  and  the  fixedness  of 
its  laws,  that  a  single  individual,  so  insignificant  as  a  man, 
should  be  so  prominent  in  the  thoughts  and  action  of  God, 
as  Christianity  represents  ;  or  even  that  the  earth  itself, 
should  have  been  the  theatre  of  transactions  so  stupendous. 
But  since  the  energies  of  the  Godhead  move  him  to  express 
himself  in  action,  every  act  however  minute,  can  be  nothing 
less  than  an  expression  of  God,  and  must  therefore  bear'the 
impress  of  his  infinitude.  When  God  acts,  he  must  act  as 
God ;  and  therefore  the  action  must  reveal  the  grandeur  of 
God.  The  mystery  encompassing  even  a  blade  of  grass,  or 
a  grain  of  sand,  is  the  finger-print  left  on  it  by  the  infinite 
hand  that  made  it.  To  ripen  a  grain  of  wheat,  he  employs 
the  grandest  agencies  of  omnipotence ;  the  sun  is  laid  under 
contribution  for  light,  the  ocean  for  moisture,  the  earth  and 
the  air  for  food;  electricity  is  compelled  to  lay  aside  its 
thunders,  and  minister  to  its  growth ;  the  power  of  attraction 
which  binds  the  universe  together,  must  toil  in  its  little  ves- 
seb  to  draw  up  its  juices ;  chemical  afOmities  elaborate  its 
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nutriment ;  the  mysterious  principle  of  life  presides  within 
the  stalk,  over  the  toil  of  these  tremendous  agencies ;  and 
thus  concentring  the  powers  of  the  universe  in  its  service, 
God  perfects  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  yet  in  all  this  vast 
preparation  and  agency  to  effect  a  special  and  minute  result, 
he  interrupts  no  law  of  nature,  turns  aside  no  universal 
power  from  fulfilling  its  constant  and  universal  ends,  but 
only  carries  out  in  the  special  work  the  universal  law. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  still  wider  are  the  range 
and  grander  the  power  of  those  divine  energies,  which  bring 
into  being,  and  advance  to  maturity,  the  mustard-seed  of 
grace  within  the  soul.  God’s  eternal  love  is  concerned  with 
that  soul’s  regeneration ;  the  Son  of  God  became  man,  and 
died  for  it ;  the  divine  Spirit  has  changed  it,  and  dwells  in 
it;  divine  revelation  guides  it;  eternity  furnishes  it  motives; 
the  ministry  of  angels  is  given  it ;  the  action  and  attributes 
of  God  centre  on  it,  as  if  its  salvation  were  the  one  work  of 
God’s  omnipotence,  and  the  one  end  of  his  counsels ;  and 
yet  it  all  is  no  interruption  of  the  great  plan  which  embraces 
all  worlds  and  their  destiny,  and  evolves  itself  evermore  in 
the  steady  course  of  nature  and  the  equally  uniform  and 
more  comprehensive  course  of  grace. 

It  is  not  only  in  storms  that  the  ocean  reveals  its  strength ; 
but  in  the  calmest  day  its  gentlest  swell  moves  in  upon  the 
beach  with  a  majesty  which  could  only  have  been  acquired  by 
traversing  the  ocean’s  breadth,  and  concentrating  in  itself 
the  ocean’s  power.  So  every  act  of  God  is  majestic  with 
the  love  and  power  of  the  Godhead;  whether  creating  a 
world  or  redeeming  it,  raising  or  prostrating  kingdoms,  or 
bringing  in  mighty  reformations,  or  giving  gracious  consola¬ 
tion  to  the  afflicted,  or  drawing  a  cWld  to  himself,  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  sighs  of  the  penitent,  it  is  all  the  acting  of  godlike 
majesty  and  love,  which  has  swept  across  the  ocean  of  God’s 
eternal  counsels,  and  gathered  into  its  gentlest  movement, 
the  eternal  power  and  love  of  God.  And  thus  each  individ¬ 
ual  act,  like  the  universal  plan  in  its  wholeness,  expresses 
the  power  which  is  the  eternal  source  of  all,  and  the  love 
which  is  the  eternal  and  constantly  evolving  law  of  all,  and 
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looks  forward  to,  and  advances,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  com¬ 
plete  and  eternal  expression  of  himself,  which  is  the  great 
end  of  all.  The  greatness  of  God’s  works  on  this  earth,  and 
in  individuals,  is  therefore  no  argument  against  Christianity, 
but  an  argument  for  it.  It  shows  the  absolute  unity  and 
completeness  of  this  plan,  that,  while  God  cannot  express 
himself  fully  short  of  eternity,  yet  every  act  of  God  is  an 
expression  of  God;  that  there  shines  in  it  the  fulness  of 
the  divine ;  and  each  divine  act  in  the  advancement  of  his 
plan,  is  itself  a  germ  of  the  whole  plan,  and  reveals  micro¬ 
scopically  the  divine  source,  the  divine  law,  and  the  divine 
end  of  the  whole  plan.^ 


1  That  there  is  such  a  plan,  permeating  and  transcending  the  causeless  and 
aimless  sequences  of  science,  is  written  in  nature  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  While 
the  Bible  claims  that  all  material  phenomena  are  subordinate  to  Clod’s  spiritual 
designs,  nature  itself  discloses  the  far-reaching  thought  of  God  looking  through 
material  forms  and  natural  laws  to  spiritual  uses  and  ends. 

Without  the  recognition  of  final  causes,  Cuvier  could  not  have  realized  the 
splendid  results  of  comparative  anatomy,  nor  could  geologists  prove  that  fossils 
were  not  created  fossils  in  the  Mosaic  creation. 

It  is  their  connection  with  the  uses  of  man  which  give  dignity  to  the  details  of 
science. 

The  material  world  shows  an  evident  adaptation  to  human  uses.  Light,  air, 
and  vegetation  arc  nicely  adapted  to  human  functions.  The  physical  formation 
of  the  globe  determines  human  destiny.  The  Greeks  could  never  have  attained 
their  civilization  on  the  vast  table-lands  of  Asia,  but  only  in  a  country  surrounded 
and  penetrated  by  the  sea.  God’s  forcordination  is  written  in  bays,  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  oceans,  as  really  as  in  the  decrees  of  his  will.  The  configuration  of 
continents  and  the  history  of  men  reveal  the  unity  of  one  all-embracing  plan. 

Both  revelation  and  nature  teach  that  God  is  Avont  to  work  towards  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  ideals.  A  rough  draught,  so  to  speak,  is  first  thrown  off.  It  is  repeated 
and  continually  improved  till  the  perfect  ideal  is  at  last  realized.  The  Patriar¬ 
chal  church  received  its  more  full  development  in  the  Jewish,  and  the  Jewish  in 
the  Christian ;  and  the  Christian  church  still  looks  forward  to  its  perfect  ideal  in 
heaven.  Types  of  the  coming  Saviour  were  produced  for  centuries  before  ho 
came.  In  the  lives  of  men  Avho  were  themselves  saviours,  like  Moses  and  David ; 
in  the  ofiices  of  men,  like  the  high  priest ;  in  the  sacrifices ;  in  the  Mercy-seat 
were  types  of  Christ,  of  his  offices  and  his  work,  representations  more  or  less  ap¬ 
proximating  to  the  ideal  w'hich  at  last  Avas  realized  in  him.  Infidels  sometimes 
object  to  this  doctrine  of  types,  as  teaching  a  departure  from  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  and  unworthy  of  God.  And  yet  precisely  the  same  method  of  procedure 
appears  in  nature ;  types  are  always  throAvn  off  before  the  archetype  appears ; 
outline  sketches  before  the  ideal  is  realized.  Geologists  and  comparative  anato¬ 
mists  love  to  trace  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton  through 
unnumbered  forms  and  unmeasured  geological  eyejes  till  the  ideal  is  realized  in 
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Thus  Christianity  satisfies  every  demand  of  the  mind  for 
system  and  unity.  To  do  this  is  the  boast  of  science ;  but 
in  contrast  with  Christianity,  science  is,  on  this  very  point, 
feeble  and  impoverished ;  incapable  of  presenting  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  real  plan,  and  bewildering  its  votaries  in  the  in¬ 
numerable  details  which  acquire  importance  only  as  they  are 
associated  with  the  uses  of  man,  and  illustrate  the  plans  of 
God. 

IL^  Infidelity  bases  itself  on  the  want  of  a  religion  for  man, 
fitting  him  for  this  life  and  this  world.  It  demands  a  religion 
adapted  to  develop  every  human  capacity  and  susceptibility, 
and  to  fit  its  subject,  not  to  be  winged,  and  crowned,  and 
clothed  in  white,  and  to  shine  and  sing  forever,  in  a  sphere 
entirely  future  and  unseen,  but  to  be  a  man,  presenting,  in 
the  veritable  duties  and  toils  of  actual  life,  all  that  is  genial, 
beautiful,  and  strong,  in  human  nature.  Says  a  German  in¬ 
fidel  ;  “  The  soul’s  immortality  can  have  no  object  in  man, 
nor  in  his  life.  It  merely  holds  up  the  church  and  religion ; 
and  as  an  honest  investigation  of  nature  brings  out  its  un¬ 
tenableness,  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  the  fall  of  the  whole 
structure  which  has  been  reared  on  this  hollow  foundation.” 
So  infidelity  tests  every  doctrine  by  its  fitness  to  man  and 


man.  So  is  this  method  carried  out  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  naturalists, 
configurations  preserving  the  type  appear  in  animals  in  which  they  are  of  no  use, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  which  no  end  can  he  conjectured,  except  to  preserve 
the  type.  Thus  nature  and  revelation  disclose  the  same  method  of  procedure, 
and  the  unity  of  the  same  plan.  Thus  both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  disclose 
the  divine  thought  continually  reaching  forward  to  realize  a  divine  ideal.  And 
we  have  continual  opportunities  to  see  that  the  ideals  of  the  natural  world  become 
the  materials  and  instruments  of  realizing  the  higher  ideals  of  the  spiritual. 

It  may  be  fanciful  to  add  that,  although  we  know  not  what  the  spiritual  body 
will  be,  yet  it  is  an  ideal  hereafter  to  be  realized,  of  which  the  natural  body  is 
but  a  coarse  model,  an  incomplete  type.  Therefore  it  may  be  that  one  divine 
plan  or  thought  will  yet  be  traced  through  all  the  forms  disclosed  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  science,  through  the  human  form  which  is  the  ideal  of  these,  up  to 
the  realization  of  a  more  glorious  ideal  in  that  spiritual'  body  of  which  this  is  but 
the  type. 

“  For  what  if  things  in  heaven  to  things  on  earth 
Are  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought” 

1  This  division  of  the  subject,  and  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  first  division,  were 
omitted  in  the  delivciy  of  the  Address. 
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to  his  life.  Hence  it  claims  to  be  the  special  champion  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  human  development ;  it  has  much  to  pay  of 
hero-worship ;  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  “  the  religion 
of  humanity.”  It  rejects  Christianity  on  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  that  it  substitutes  faith  for  virtue,  that  it  proposes  as 
its  end,  not  human  perfection,  but  deliverance  from  misery ; 
that  it  is  ghostly,  and  not  human ;  that  in  zeal  to  fit  men  for 
death  and  eternity,  it  forgets  to  fit  them  for  life  and  time ;  in  its 
zeal  to  make  men  divine,  it  forgets  to  make  them  human ;  and, 
in  striving  to  make  them  angels,  fails  to  make  them  men. 

These  are  legitimate  demands,  which  Christianity  must 
satisfy ;  but  they  must  be  satisfied  on  the  principle  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  not  on  the  principle  of  infidelity. 

Christianity  is  a  system  of  redemption  and  faith ;  infidelity 
is  a  system  of  human  sufficiency  and  virtue.  Chiistianiiy 
meets  man  as  a  sinner  ruined  ;  it  presents  to  him  God  the 
Redeemer  of  sinners,  made  known  as  such  in  all  the  acts  of 
redemption,  in  which  God  has  expressed  his  own  disposition 
towards  sinners,  and  the  inmost  law  of  his  Godhead  respect¬ 
ing  them  ;  and  it  demands  faith  in  God  the  Redeemer  as 
the  foundation  of  all  human  virtue,  development,  and  salva¬ 
tion.  Infidelity  meets  man  as  imperfect  but  sufficient,  of 
himself,  to  his  own  complete  development.  Christianity 
must  maintain  its  position  as  a  system  of  redemption  and 
faith,  or  it  ceases  to  be  essentially  distinguished  from  infi¬ 
delity  itself.  On  this  position  it  is  sufficient,  and  it  alone;  is 
sufficient,  to  a  perfect  human  development. 

It  is  so  because,  in  the  normal  state  of  man,  faith  in  God 
is  necessary  to  human  perfection.  Christianity  requires  man 
as  a  sinner  to  trust  in  God ;  but,  beneath  that,  is  the  deeper 
necessity  that  as  a  man  he  should  trust  in  God. 

I  speak,  now,  of  faith  in  its  evangelical  sense,  as  trust  in  a 
personal  God.  I  affirm  that,  in  presenting  faith,  in  this 
sense,  as  the  foundation  of  virtue  and  of  all  complete  devel¬ 
opment,  Christianity  recognizes  a  necessity  and  law  of  the 
norhial  state  of  man ;  and  that  all  virtue  and  development, 
not  springing  from  faith,  are  abnormal,  and  therefore  essen¬ 
tially  and  radically  wrong. 
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The  condition  of  a  creature  is  necessarily  a  condition  of 
dependence.  Faith  is  the  recognition  of  this  dependence, 
and  the  confidence  in  the  Creator  which  conscious  depend¬ 
ence  demands.  It  is  the  normal  state  of  man,  as  a  rational 
creature,  to  be  a  constant  recipient  firom  God,  and  therefore 
to  trust  constantly  to  God  in  . conscious  dependence  ;  just  as 
the  rose  is  made  to  live  in  the  light,  and  to  lift  its  face  to  the 
sun.  Without  this,  his  growth  must  be  abnormal,  like  that 
of  a  plant  in  darkness. 

So  inspiration  teaches :  “  Of  God,  and  through  him,  and  to 
him,  are  all  things.”  And  in  this  it  only  teaches  what  is  a 
necessity  in  the  relation  of  Creator  and  creature.  All  things 
are  of  him,  as  their  source ;  through  him,  not  only  as  the 
ever-acting  efficiency,  but  because  his  character,  ever  unfold¬ 
ing  in  action,  is  both  the  energy  that  impels  and  the  law  that 
determines,  the  universal  course  of  things ;  and  to  him,  as 
their  end,  all  things  expressing  and  revealing  him,  and  show¬ 
ing  him  to  be  glorious.  Faith  is  the  recognition  of  this 
necessary  relation  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator.  It  is  the 
principle  which  brings  the  life  of  man  into  conformity  with 
his  necessary  condition  as  a  creature.  In  making  faith  central, 
Christianity  only  requires,  as  the  centre  of  the  Christian  life, 
that  which  is  the  necessary  law  of  all  created  and  rational 
life,  and  which  normally,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  man  is  a 
creature,  is  the  germinating  centre  of  all  human  develop¬ 
ment. 

Every  system  that  rejects  faith  from  this  central  position, 
necessarily  centres  in  self-sufficiency.  There  can  be  no  alter¬ 
nation.  It  teaches  man  to  recognize  himself  as  the  source, 
the  law,  and  the  end  of  his  own  development ;  and  to  say : 
“Of  ME,  and  through  me,  and  to  me,  are  all  things;  and  to 
ME  be  glory  forever.” 

Therefore  every  life  which  is  not  a  life  of  faith,  is  necessa¬ 
rily  abnormal  and  fatally  wrong.  Harmony  in  the  relation 
of  Creator  and  creature,  is  no  more  possible.  It  is  man’s  re¬ 
pudiation,  not  merely  of  his  condition  as  a  sinner,  but  of  his 
position  as  a  creature.  It  is,  necessarily,  enmity  against  God, 
rebellion  against  him,  and  an  assumption  of  his  independ- 
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ence  and  throne.  It  necessarily  throws  the  man  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  God,  with  the  course  of  the  universe,  and  with 
himself.  Therefore  the  Scriptures  recognize  that  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  which  is  the  contrary  of  faith,  as  the  essence  of  all  sin. 
The  first  sin  on  earth  was  in  the  purpose  to  realize  the  Sa¬ 
tanic  promise :  “  Ye  shall  be  as  gods ;  ”  and  when  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  describe  its  highest  development,  the  very  “  man  of  sin 
and  son  of  |>erdition,”  they  only  unfold  the  same  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  :  “  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that 
is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sit- 
teth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.** 

When  Christian  teachers  condemn  acts  of  natural  affec¬ 
tion  and  honesty,  as  lacking  the  essential  element  of  virtue, 
because  they  are  not  founded  in  faith,  and  evince  no  regard 
to  God,  they  are  thought  to  express  an  exceedingly  nice  and 
unimportant  distinction.  But  it  appears  that  faith  in  God 
and  self-sufficiency  are,  respectively,  the  vital  centres  of  two 
irreconcilable  systems ;  that  the  life  of  faith,  in  the  conscious 
dependence  befitting  a  creature,  is  a  life  of  harmony  and 
communion  with  God,  of  harmony  with  the  course  of  the 
universe,  and  harmony  of  man  with  himself.  But  the  life 
without  faith,  being  a  life  of  self-sufficiency,  is  necessarily 
in  antagonism  to  God,  and  to  the  course  of  the  universe,  and 
to  the  very  nature  and  condition  of  man  himself.  Therefore 
every  development  of  that  life,  being  abnormal,  is  essentially 
defective  and  wrong. 

This  is  precisely  the  point  on  which  the  conflict  against 
Christianity  centres.  No  religious  or  moral  system  ever  lost 
favor  with  men  on  account  of  the  strictness  of  its  moral  re¬ 
quirements.  Stoicism  found  favor  with  its  lofty  demands. 
Pharisaism  with  its  wearisome  minutiae  of  service.  Ascet¬ 
icism  with  its  severity  of  self-mortification.  Christianity  is 
not  prejudiced  by  its  severe  requirements  of  virtue,  and  self- 
denial.  Infidelity,  while  rejecting  the  essence  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system,  extols  it  as  the  purest  and  most  advanced  yet 
realized  in  the  progress  of  man.  Any  system,  however  se¬ 
vere,  finds  favor  so  long  as  it  is  a  system  of  'self-sufficiency, 
and  permits  man  to  regard  himself  as  the  source,  the  law. 
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and  the  end  of  his  own  endeavors.  Christianity  is  opposed 
because  it  is  a  system  of  redemption  and  of  faith ;  because 
it  casts  men  upon  God,  demands  that  they  look  to  him  as 
the  source,  the  law,  and  the  end  of  all  their  endeavors,  and 
requires  that  as  men,  and  much  more  as  sinners,  they  trust 
him  as  the  first  condition  of  all  development. 

And  precisely  this  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
infidelity.  It  is  the  gospel  of  human  sufficiency  and  virtue. 
Every  system,  even  if  it  calls  itself  Christian,  and  proposes 
to  receive  the  Bible  as  in  some  sense  God’s  word,  every  sys¬ 
tem  is  essentially  infidel  which  founds  itself  on  man’s  suf¬ 
ficiency  for  himself,  unfolds  itself  only  as  a  system  of  moral¬ 
ity,  and  repudiates  the  Redemption,  which  man  needs  as  a 
sinner,  the  faith  which  is  the  recognition  of  his  dependence 
as  a  creature,  and  the  personal  fellowship  with  God  which 
these  doctrines  imply.  Every  such  system  legitimately  tends 
to  the  rejection  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  for  which  it 
recognizes  no  necessity,  and  ultimately  to  Atheism,  the  final 
development  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  man.  There  are  but 
two  systems  on  this  point,  the  Christian  system  of  redemp¬ 
tion  and  faith,  and  the  infidel  system  of  human  sufficiency 
and  morality.  Whoever,  for  the  sake  of  a  religion  more  per¬ 
fectly  human,  abandons  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  as  the  first 
element  of  development,  abandons  Christianity  itself,  and 
seeks  a  development  of  man  abnormal,  and  therefore  fatal. 
Every  such  system  necessarily  gravitates  towards  natural¬ 
ism. 

Christianity,  therefore,  is  adequate  to  be  the  religion  of 
humanity,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  recognition,  both  of 
man’s  actual  state  as  a  sinner,  and  his  normal  state  as  a 
creature ;  because  it  bases  his  development  on  that  trust  in 
God,  and  communion  with  him  in  which  is  found,  even  in 
his  normal  state,  the  primal  element  and  germ  of  all  spiritual 
life  and  growth,  and  of  all  human  excellence.  Thus  it  opens 
his  soul  to  the  quickening  of  a  divine  power,  invigorates  his 
virtue  by  the  loftiest  motives,  and  ennobles  the  pettiest  acts 
of  life  by  the  consciousness  of  communion  with  God,  and  of 
service  rendered  to  him. 
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In  may  be,  that  the  human  side  of  Christianity  has  not 
been  appreciated.  Coming  to  a  world  absorbed  in  its  world¬ 
liness,  and  more  insensible  to  God  than  the  ox  and  the 
ass  are  to  their  owners,  the  endeavor  of  Christians  has  been 
to  awaken  men  to  think  of  God,  and  to  feel  their  spiritual 
necessities ;  to  this  end  it  has  poured  on  the  human  mind 
all  the  most  exciting  motives  that  eternity  affords.  In  its 
struggle,  too  often  ineffectual,  to  awaken  the  spiritual  sensi¬ 
bility,  it  may  too  little  have  urged  on  its  own  disciples,  the 
beauty  of  a  complete  human  perfection.  But  this  perfec¬ 
tion  it  proposes  as  its  end,  and  is  adequate  to  secure.  This 
it  must  do  in  vindication  of  itself.  It  must  consecrate  the 
shop,  not  less  than  the  church ;  the  parlor  and  kitchen,  not 
less  than  the  closet.  It  must  teach  men  to  recognize  God’s 
presence,  to  feel  the  restraining  of  his  authority,  and  the 
cheering  of  his  love  in  all  human  affairs.  It  must  ennoble 
every  act  by  consecrating  it  to  God.  It  must  unfold  mag¬ 
nanimity,  generosity,  gentleness,  courage,  integrity,  honor, 
and  all  the  beauty  of  Christian  charity.  As  the  sun’s  power 
is  not  demonstrated  far  from  the  earth  in  the  cold  of  the  up¬ 
per  air,  but  by  its  reflection  from  the  earth  and  the  objects 
that  deversify  its  surface ;  just  so  Christianity  is  chill  and 
dark  when  separated  from  the  practical  concerns  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  proves  its  power  to  warm  and  vivify  all,  only  as 
its  light  and  warmth  are  reflected  from  the  affairs  of  daily 
life.  ' 

And  because  Christianity  secures  the  vital  germ  of  all 
human  growth,  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  however  imperfect 
its  presentation  has  been,  it  has  realized  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  human  perfection.  While  in  secular  history,  he¬ 
roes  who  have  sacrificed  fortune  and  life  for  principle,  or 
for  the  good  of  others,  are  few ;  such  heroism  fills  whole  ages 
of  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  its  heroes,  both  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  numerous,  and  bright  as  the  stars 
of  evening.  And  unnoticed,  in  every  Christian  hamlet  may 
be  found  exemplars  of  Christian  virtue,  whose  beauty  makes 
them  the  ornaments  of  their  humble  sphere  in  this  life,  as  it 
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will  fit  them  to  be  among  the  Lord’s  jewels,  in  the  life  that 
is  to  come.^ 

III.  As  Christianity  must  prove  itself  adequate  to  the 
development  of  the  individual  man,  so  it  is  rightfully  de¬ 
manded  that  it  prove  itself  adequate  to  secure  the  true  pro¬ 
gress  and  healthy  development  of  society.  Modern  infidelity 
largely  arises  from  the  mistake  that  Christianity  is  inade¬ 
quate,  and  even  hostile,  to  this.  Of  popular  infidelity,  of  in¬ 
fidelity  out  of  the  schools,  this  is  probably,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  most  prolific  source. 

But  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  human  progress ;  right- 


1  No  Christian  people  have  been  reproached  with  failing  to  exhibit  the  human 
side  of  religion  more  than  the  Puritans  of  New  England.  The  homely  lines 
addressed  from  prison  to  his  children  by  John  Rogers,  just  before  his  martyrdom, 
ought  to  refute  this : 

“Give  honor  to  your  mother  dear; 

Remember  well  her  pain  ; 

And  recompense  her  in  her  age 
With  the  like  love  again. 

Be  always  ready  for  her  help, 

And  let  her  not  decay; 

Remember  well  your  father  all, 

Who  would  have  been  your  stay. 

Impart  your  portion  to  the  poor 
In  money  and  in  meat; 

And  send  the  feeble  fainting  soul 
Of  that  which  you  do  eat. 

Defraud  not  him  that  hired  is 
Your  labor  to  sustain. 

But  pay  him  still  without  delay 
His  wages  for  his  pains. 

And  as  ye  would  that  other  men 
Towards  you  should  proceed, 

Do  you  the  same  to  them  again, 

When  they  do  stand  in  need.” 

The  religion,  which  led  its  martyrs  to  occupy  their  last  hours  in  recording 
their  dying  advice  in  these  and  similar  lines,  and  which  led  to  their  insertion  in 
the  New  England  Primer  for  the  instruction  of  childhood,  could  not  have  been 
essentially  defective  either  in  its  estimate  or  its  requirement  of  virtue  in  human 
relations. 
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ly  understood,  it  leaves  no  pretext  on  this  ground  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  unbelief. 

Man  may  be  considered  either  as  an  individual,  or  as  a 
part  of  an  organization.  These  two  poles  have  determined 
the  two  great  currents  of  human  thought.  Both  views  are 
right ;  but  held  each  exclusive  of  the  other,  or  with  their 
mutual  relation  inverted,  they  have  been  the  source  of  per¬ 
petual  error.  The  one,  merging  the  individual  in  the  race, 
has  produced  a  theology  destructive  of  human  accounta¬ 
bility  and  freedom,  and  even  of  personality ;  it  has  opened 
the  way  for  reducing  all  the  history  of  man  and  of  the 
natural  creation  to  a  blind  development  by  law;  it  has 
given  us  a  church,  through  which  all  blessings  descend  from 
God  by  virtue  of  its  organization  ;  through  which  rules  one 
all-pervading  spiritual  despotism,  and  by  which,  and  for 
which,  every  member,  like  the  limb  of  a  body,  exists.  It 
gives  despotism  in  the  State ;  and  a  social  condition,  stag¬ 
nant  and  corrupting.  The  other,  carried  out  with  equal  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  gives  us  a  theology  in  which  dependence  on 
God  is  depreciated,  and  not  only  the  personality,  and  indi¬ 
viduality,  but  the  sufficiency  of  man  is  taught ;  in  which 
morality  is  substituted  for  piety,  ethics  for  theology,  and  abili¬ 
ty  for  redemption ;  and  which,  through  its  exaggeration  of 
individual  personality  and  sufficiency,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  rejection  of  revelation  as  needless  to  the  all-competency 
of  man,  and  in  a  cold  rationalism,  having  completed  the  cir¬ 
cuit,  meets  and  coincides  with  scepticism  which  had  come 
round  to  the  same  extreme  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  gives 
us  Munzerism  in  the  church,  or  at  best,  a  church  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  school  or  a  voluntary  association ;  it  gives 
us  Jacobinism  in  the  State  ;  and  in  society  violent  convul¬ 
sions  and  revolutions,  instead  of  a  healthy  progress. 

But  both  views  must  be  accepted,  if  we  are  to  escape  error. 
The  one,  which  recognizes  the  individuality  of  man,  is  the 
principle  of  reform  ;  the  other,  which  recognizes  him  as  part 
of  an  organization,  is  the  principle  of  conservatism ;  the  one 
is  the  element  of  progress,  the  other  of  stability ;  the  one  car¬ 
ries  society  forward  and  develops  its  resources,  the  other 
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binds  it,  through  all  its  agitations,  in  unity,  order,  and  law. 
Without  the  former,  progress  is  impossible,  and  society  stands, 
like  Niobe,  desolate  in  stony  immobility ;  without  the  latter, 
reform  is  destructive,  like  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  easily  tear¬ 
ing  society  in  pieces,  but  incapable  of  restoring  it  to  the 
unity  of  an  organic  life. 

But  as,  in  the  order  of  nature,  man  is  an  individual  before 
he  is  a  species,  the  recognition  of  man’s  individuality  takes 
precedence  of  the  recognition  of  his  organic  relations.  The 
former  is  primary  in  its  influence,  the  latter  secondary  ;  the 
former  must  create  before  the  latter  can  organize.  This  or¬ 
der  must  be  recognized,  alike,  in  every  practical  eflbrt  and 
every  speculative  theory  pertaining  to  human  advancement. 
It  is  not  the  life  of  the  organization  that  determines  the  life 
of  the  individual ;  but  it  is  the  life  of  individuals  which  flows 
into,  determines,  and  in  fact  constitutes,  the  life  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

A  distinguished  living  writer,^  worthy  to  be  called  a  sci¬ 
entific  philosopher,  and  not  merely  a  man  of  science,  remarks 
that,  in  the  Divine  working,  the  order  of  development  is 
from  homogeneousness  to  diversity,  and  from  diversity  to 
organic  unity.  In  an  egg  is,  first,  a  homogeneous  fluid ; 
next,  its  diversification  into  rudimental  organs;  next,  the 
union  of  these  diversified  organs  in  a  living  organization. 
In  the  creation  was,  first,  the  homogeneousness  of  chaos ; 
next,  its  diversification — the  light,  the  separation  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  from  the  waters,  the  land,  the  air  ;  and  next,  its  combi¬ 
nation  in  that  complete  order  which  justifies  the  name  of 
K6(TfjL0<i  given,  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  creation.  The  same  law 
(itself  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  unity  of  plan  which 
pervades  all  departments  of  God’s  works)  seems  applicable 
to  social  progress :  first,  the  homogeneousness  of  barbarism ; 
next,  its  diversification  by  the  elevation  of  individuals  ;  and 
last,  the  organic  unity  of  a  civilized  state. 

This  is  precisely  the  method  of  Christianity.  It  finds  men 
in  the  homogeneousness  of  a  common  depravity ;  aU  the 
organic  influences  of  the  family,  of  society,  of  the  State,  and 
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of  the  race,  have  been  seized  by  evil,  and  help  to  crush  the 
man  in  ruin ;  Christianity  comes  to  men,  one  by  one,  to  lift 
them  from  this  state  of  evil,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  power 
to  resist  it.  Its  instrumentality  is  individualizing :  “  Preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.'^  Its  agency  and  method  are 
individualizing,  the  Spirit  of  God  renewing  men  one  by  one. 
In  the  natural  propagation  of  the  race,  each  child  derives  life 
from  its  parents  ;  thus  the  life  of  each  generation  is,  in  an 
important  sense,  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  first  man 
and  of  the  race.  In  this  view,  the  common  comparison  of 
the  development  of  the  human  race  from  Adam  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  oaks  from  the  primitive  acorn,  indicates  a  com¬ 
plete  resemblance,  because  both  are  the  development  of  natu¬ 
ral  life.  Christ  is  also  the  source  of  spiritual  life  to  his  spir¬ 
itual  seed ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  Scriptures  recognize  an 
important  analogy  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam. 
But  there  is  this  fundamental  difference,  that,  while  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  race  from  Adam  participates  in  the  natu¬ 
ral,  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  from  Christ  belongs 
entirely  to  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit.^  The  very  corruption  of 
the  race  in  which  the  human  will  is  enthralled,  is,  in  the 
Scriptures,  represented  as  a  corruption  “  by  nature.”  Chris¬ 
tianity,  according  to  its  essential  idea,  is  the  approach  of 
spiritual  forces  to  man,  to  rescue  him  from  this  ruin.  There¬ 
fore  its  entire  method  of  procedure  is  characterized,  not  by 
the  law  of  nature,  but  by  the  law  of  the  Spirit ;  not  by  ne¬ 
cessity  and  blind  development,  but  by  intelligence,  will,  and 
freedom.  Therefore,  the  analogy  of  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  seed  from  Christ  to  the  development  of  the  race  from 

^  The  church  has  its  visible  ordinances  and  organization ;  it  also  avails  itself 
of  the  family  relation.  But  the  benefit  of  these  is  obtained,  not  by  a  natural  con¬ 
nection  of  cause  and  effect,  but  by  virtue  of  the  spirit  acting  through  them.  The 
oi^anic  is  subordinate  to  the  individual.  A  contrary  theory  of  organic  unity 
and  development,  is  essentially,  however  disguised,  a  theory  of  natural  unity  and 
development.  It  necessarily  implies  that  there  is  a  natural  virtue  in  the  sacra¬ 
ments  and  in  ordination,  independent  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  connection 
with  them  on  each  recipient.  It  places  the  ordinance  above  the  Spirit,  and  not 
the  Spirit  above  the  ordinance.  And  it  allows  logically  no  stopping-place  short 
of  the  atheistic  system  of  the  development  of  all  things  by  law,  which  throughout 
the  universe  recognizes  nature  alone.  4 
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Adam,  necessarily  leads  to  fatal  error,  if,  in  carrying  it  out, 
the  essential  distinction  is  forgotten,  that,  while  the  latter 
participates  in  the  natural,  the  former  is  entirely  spiritual. 
It  leads  to  a  theory  of  organic  unity  which  subjects  the  spir¬ 
itual  itself  to  the  necessity  of  natural  law,  and  thus  destroys 
its  distinctive  characteristic  as  spiritual.  Accordingly,  while 
the  human  race  is  propagated  from  parent  to  child,  the  spir¬ 
itual  seed  are  not  born  of  any  human  parentage.  They  are 
not  propagated,  from  generation  to  generation,  by  the  church. 
Their  life  is  not  the  life  of  Christ,  flowing  into  them  through 
the  church  and  its  sacraments,  as  the  life  of  Adam  flows  in¬ 
to  his  posterity  by  natural  generation.^  But  every  re¬ 
newed  man  is  born  immediately  of  God;  his  life  comes 
to  him  directly  from  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  the  Christian, 
born  of  God  to-day,  sustains  a  relation  to  God  just  as  direct 
as  the  first  convert  of  the  Christian  faith.  When  Christ 
preached,  his  doctrine  was  new  to  the  Jews.  When  the 
apostles  preached  Christ  to  all  nations,  the  doctrine  was  new 
to  their  generation.  But  it  is  just  as  new  to  every  generation, 
and  to  every  individual,  eoming  into  this  world  of  sin 
equally  ignorant  of  its  truths  and  equally  without  experience 
of  its  divine  power.  Regeneration  is,  in  all  ages,  a  new  birth. 
In  each  individual  case,  it  implies  a  spiritual  act  originating 
a  new  spiritual  life. 

In  the  love  and  purpose  of  God,  Christianity  origi¬ 
nates  eternally ;  but  in  the  soul  of  man,  it  originates  ever 
anew.  It  is  not  the  fire  burning  evermore  on  the  altar  of  the 
church ;  but  it  is  the  fire  coming  down  from  heaven  to  light, 
afresh,  the  altar  of  every  Christian  heart.  It  is  not  the  life  of 
the  church  developed  into  the  life  of  successive  generations 

1  I  can  attach  no  precise  meaning  to  the  doctrine  of  the  believer’s  life-union 
with  Christ,  except  as  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  proceeding 
from  the  Son,  originates  in  the  believer  a  new  and  spiritual  life  specifically  the 
same  with  the  life  of  Christ.  Christ  lives  in  us  only  as  we  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  This  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  life-union.  I  see  no  possibility  of  determining  it  otherwise,  with¬ 
out  elevating  the  organic  above  the  individual,  and  thus  coming  to  a  position  of 
thought  from  which  the  Eomish  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  church  is  logi¬ 
cally  inevitable. 
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of  saints  ;  but  it  is  the  life  of  God  coming  down,  ever  new, 
into  the  souls  of  men.  And  no  contrary  doctrine  can  be 
maintained  without  destroying  the  significance  of  personal 
regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the 
advancement  of  the  church,  a  unity ;  but  it  is  found,  not 
in  the  church,  but  in  the  eternal  love  of  God,  declared  in  the 
purpose  of  the  Father,  manifested  in  the  person  and  work 
of  the  Son,  and  evermore  evolved  in  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Thus  beginning  with  the  individual,  Christianity  proceeds 
to  the  organic,  and  subordinates  all  its  influences  to  herself. 
Christ,  coming  to  a  world  sunk  in  sin,  with  aU  its  individual 
and  its  organic  forces  alike  against  him,  approached  men, 
one  by  one,  and  called  them  to  himself.  At  his  death,  the 
church  was  little  more  than  eleven  disciples  and  five  hundred 
brethren,  without  organic  force.  The  apostles  and  brethren 
continued  to  approach  men  and  win  them,  individually,  to 
Christ ;  and,  gradually,  the  church  assumed  an  organic  unity 
and  acquired  an  organic  force  of  its  own  ;  and,  as  it  ad¬ 
vanced,  it  laid  hold  on  the  organic  forces  of  the  family,  of 
society,  and,  lastly,  of  the  State.  Through  the  same  process 
Christianity  must  always  toil,  in  making  its  way  among  a 
heathen  people.  Among  us,  Christianity  is  not  upheld 
merely  by  our  individual  exertions  ;  it  is  itself,  now,  an  or¬ 
ganic  force,  working  through  its  churches ;  and  it  has  pene¬ 
trated  all  the  organic  forces  of  society,  which  work  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  when  we  sleep,  compel  its  enemies  to  serve  it,  and,  if 
the  life  of  Christianity  should  decline,  would  long  preserve 
its  forms  and  many  of  its  influences.  And  the  time  is  coming 
when  it  will  lay  hold  on  the  organic  force  in  the  unity  of  the 
race.  This  is  hostile  as  yet,  and  will  always  be  hostile,  so 
far  as  the  unity  of  the  race  is  merely  natural.  But  when 
mankind  become  one  in  the  love  and  life  of  Christ,  this  spir¬ 
itual  unity  will  produce  organic  influences  antagonistic  to 
man’s  natural  corruption  and  helpful  to  Christianity. 

'  So  in  every  attempt  to  advance  it,  or  any  moral  reforma¬ 
tion  incidental  to  its  progress  :  while  we  begin  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  we  must,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  lay  hold  on  the  or- 
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ganic  forces  of  society.  Individual  effort  cannot  tear  away 
abuses,  by  main  strength,  as  Samson  tore  away  the  gates  of 
Gaza ;  but  the  reform  must  master  individuals  first,  and 
through  them  penetrate  society,  and  lay  hold  on  these  or¬ 
ganic  forces,  which  work  with  something  of  a  divine  steadi¬ 
ness  and  power.  To  attempt  to  advance  Christianity,  or 
any  reform  incidental  to  it,  in  neglect  of  this,  is  to  subject 
ourselves  to  Luther’s  impetuous  rebuke  of  those  simple  ones 
who  think  the  heavens  will  fall  unless  they  stand,  all  the 
time,  and  hold  up  its  pillars.  But  whatever  organic  unity 
and  power  Christianity  acquires,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  its  theory  and  its  history  both  prove  that  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  regenerating  individuals  which  produces  the 
church,  -and  not  the  church  which  produces  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  regeneration  of  men ;  that  it  is  the  life  of  indi¬ 
viduals  which  flows  into  the  church,  and  not  the  life  of  the 
church  which  flows  into  individuals  ;  that  the  church  was 
made  for  men,  and  not  men  for  the  church. 

As  the  instrumentality,  the  agency,  and  the  method  of 
Christianity  are  individualizing,  so  also  is  its  doctrine.  It 
teaches  that  each  man  is  of  more  worth  than  a  world ;  that 
God  holds  him  to  a  personal  accountability,  rewarding  even 
his  idle  words  or  the  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold  water ;  that, 
even  in  his  ruin,  he  is  an  object  of  infinite  solicitude  to  God, 
manifested  in  the  Incarnation,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  striving  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  that  he  is  renewed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  justified  by  his  own  personal  faith,  admit¬ 
ted  to  free  communion  with  God  in  prayer,  and  privileged 
with  the  constant  indwelling,  support,  and  consolation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  :  in  a  word,  it  reveals  to  the  Christian,  with  a 
startling  distinctness,  God  as  the  God  with  whom  he,  indi¬ 
vidually,  has  to  do. 

These  doctrines,  applied  to  the  various  necessities  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  are  the  elements  of  liberty  and  human  progress. 
They  give  us,  in  the  sphere  of  intellect,  free  inquiry  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  read 
God’s  w’ord ;  in  morals,  the  supremacy  of  conscience ;  in  so¬ 
ciety,  the  obligation  to  universal  philanthropy  and  the  duty 
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of  striving  to  elevate  the  most  degraded ;  and  in  polities,  the 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man.  They  strike  at  the  root 
of  all  oppression,  and  necessitate  the  inspired  command : 
“  Honor  all  men.” 

Accordingly,  a  year  after  the  crucifixion  had  not  expired,  be¬ 
fore  rulers  were  amazed  by  hearing,  from  prisoners  arraigned 
before  their  most  august  courts,  the  announcement  of  that 
fundamental  doctrine  of  all  liberty  and  Christian  manliness, 
that  allegiance  to  God  takes  precedence  of  allegiance  to  man ; 
that  the  individual  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  God,  which  no 
government  can  supersede ;  and  an  obligation  to  obey  God, 
which  no  human  law  can  annihilate.  And  it  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact,  that  an  argument  much  urged  in  the  early  ages,  by 
heathen  writers  against  Christianity,  was,  that  its  principles 
annihilated  the  privileges  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  gave  to 
the  ignoble  and  servile  classes  equal  consideration  with  the 
great.  And  so  vital  is  this  sentiment  in  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  and  life,  that  even  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  could 
scarcely  eradicate  it.  If  the  priesthood  became  a  hierarchy, 
yet,  for  centuries,  access  to  that  powerful  order  was  open  to 
all  classes,  not  excepting  slaves.  If  kings  and  nobles  super- 
stitiously  made  pilgrimages  to  kiss  the  mouldy  bones  of  saints, 
they  kissed,  it  may  be,  the  bones  of  a  laborer  or  a  servant. 

But,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  Romish  church  was  fuUy 
developed.  Its  genius,  like  that  of  the  old  Roman  Empire, 
which  it  succeeded,  was  the  genius  of  organization  ;  its 
whole  development  was  a  steady  process  of  sinking  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  organization  ;  and  when  it  stood  forth,  in  its 
full-grown  monstrosity,  it  was  only  the  full  embodiment  of 
the  error,  that  the  life  of  the  individual  flows  from  and  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  that 
organic  influences  control  and  absorb  individual  agency. 
Hence  the  action  of  the  individual  was  superseded  by  the 
action  of  the  church.  He  was  made  a  Christian  by  her  gift 
of  baptism  and  the  eucharist ;  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  that 
he  needed  were  offered,  in  his  behalf,  by  her ;  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  no  communion  with  God,  except  through  her  inter¬ 
cession  ;  his  will,  his  conscience,  his  opinions,  were  in  her 
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keeping ;  his  whole  life  came  to  him  out  of  the  church ;  and 
thus  through  all  Christendom,  at  last,  was  heard  nought  but 
the  dismal  roll  of  a  spiritual  machinery  grinding,  evermore, 
all  individual  life  into  one  homogeneous  pulp. 

Protestantism  was  the  reassertion  of  the  old  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  personality,  the  worth,  the  responsibility,  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  It  was  the  reassertion  of  the 
principle  that  the  true  method  of  speculative  theologizing 
and  of  practical  endeavor  begins  with  the  recognition  of 
man’s  individuality,  and  assigns  a  secondary,  though  not 
unimportant,  position  to  his  organic  relations.  This  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Protestantism,  which,  however  it  may 
have  failed  of  distinct  enunciation,  gives  unity  to  the  diversi¬ 
fied  manifestations  of  Protestantism,  and  makes  it,  wherever 
it  appears,  the  religion  of  human  progress.  The  very  act  of 
breaking  away  from  the  ancient  church,  was  an  assertion 
of  this  principle.  The  very  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
were  instinct  with  it.  Luther  asserted  it  in  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  annihilating  the  very  idea  of  salvation 
through  the  church,  and  bringing  every  man  face  to  face  with 
God,  to  be  saved  by  his  own  personal  faith,  through  his  own 
personal  regeneration  by  the  Spirit.  Calvin  brought  it  out 
more  fully,  by  the  clearer  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Scriptures  above  all  tradition,  of  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian’s  eternal  and  per¬ 
sonal  election.  The  Puritans  still  further  unfolded  the 
principle,  bringing  out,  in  sharper  lines,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  renewed  and  the  unrenewed,  and  giving  more  dis¬ 
tinctness  to  the  individualism  of  all  human  transactions  with 
God.  The  interest  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Old  Testament, 
their  habit  of  applying  to  themselves  its  descriptions  of 
God’s  special  care  of  the  Israelites,  and  his  special  commis¬ 
sions  to  them ;  their  habit  of  considering  themselves  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God  to  do  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged ; 
their  habit  of  finding  special  providential  interpositions,  are 
all  the  legitimate,  though  it  may  be,  the  unintelligent,  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  great  idea  of  each  individual’s  relation  to 
God,  and  God’s  personal  dealings  with  each  individual. 
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With  them,  Protestantism  found  in  the  memorable  words 
of  John  Robinson,'  clearer  and  more  conscious  utterance  of 
itself  as  the  religion  of  progress  than  ever  before. 

Thus  possessed  of  a  more  conscious  apprehension  of  its 
position  and  work,  the  New  England  mind  has  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  defined,  and  more  thoroughly  vindicated  the  Protest¬ 
ant  principle,  and  carried  it  out  more  completely  in  all  its 
applications  to  the  great  doctrine  of  human  rights,  human 
liberty,  and  human  development  in  the  church,  in  the  state, 
and  in  social  life.  Especially  the  New  England  Theology 
has  concerned  itself  in  defining  and  vindicating  the  doctrine 
of  individual  personality  and  responsibility ;  it  has  pruned 
from  Protestant  theology  inconsistencies  which  have  come 
down  from  the  old  system  based  on  organic  influences  as 
the  centre  of  all  thought  and  action ;  it  has  descended  into 
the  profoundest  discussions  of  psychology  to  vindicate  hu¬ 
man  free-agency,  and  into  the  profoundest  discussions  of 

1  “  Brethren,  we  are  now  quiekly  to  part  from  one  another,  and  whether  I 
may  ever  live  to  see  your  faces  any  more  the  God  of  heaven  only  knows ;  but 
whether  the  Lord  has  appointed  that  or  no,  I  charge  you  before  God  and  his 
blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  farther  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

“  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to 
receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word. 
For  my  part  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed  churches, 
who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no  farther  than  the 
instruments  of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond 
what  Luther  saw ;  whatever  part  of  his  will  our  God  has  revealed  to  Calvin,  they 
will  die  rather  than  embrace  it;  and  the  Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  fast  where 
they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things. 

“  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for  though  they  were  burning  and 
shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  but,  were  they  now  living,  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  further  light  as 
that  which  they  first  received.  I  beseech  you  to  remember,  it  is  an  article  of 
your  church  covenant,  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  ichatever  truth  shall  be  made 
known  to  you  from  the  toritten  word  of  God.  Remember  that  and  every  other  arti¬ 
cle  of  your  sacred  covenant.  But  I  must  hercwithal  exhort  you  to  take  heed 
what  you  receive  as  truth,  examine  it,  consider  it,  and  compare  it  with  other 
scriptures  of  truth,  before  you  receive  it;  for  it  is  not  possible  the  Christian 
world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  antichristian  darkness,  and  that 
perfection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once.”  —  Neal’s  Puritans,  VoL  II. 
page  146. 
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ethics  to  define  the  nature  of  virtue.  It  is  the  legitimate, 
and  as  yet,  the  most  complete  utterance  of  the  central  idea 
of  Protestantism.  If  it  has  been  charged  with  being  meta¬ 
physical  rather  than  Scriptural,  and  ethical  rather  than  theo¬ 
logical,  it  has  incurred  these  charges  only  in  defence  and 
development  of  the  essential  principle  of  Protestant  theology ; 
only  because  these  metaphysical  and  ethical  discussions 
were  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  grounds  of  man’s  person¬ 
ality,  responsibility,  dignity  and  rights,  and  thus  to  vindicate 
the  doctrine  of  man’s  direct  and  personal  relations  to  God, 
the  justice  of  his  condemnation  as  a  sinner,  the  propriety  of 
free  offers  of  salvation  to  all,  and  the  consistency  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith.  If  it  has  been  charged  with 
an  inclination  to  rationalism,  it  is  only  because  it  insists  on 
seeing  the  reason  of  its  faith.  If  it  is  charged  with  innovation 
and  heresy,  it  is  only  because  it  makes  Protestantism  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  own  fundamental  principle.  If  it  demands 
distinctly  defined  conversions,  and  delights  in  special  revi¬ 
vals  and  remarkable  providences,  it  is  because  it  thoroughly 
believes  and  earnestly  teaches  that  God  is  a  God  “with 
whom  we  have  to  do.”  If  it  meddles  with  politics,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  it  knows  itself  to  be  the  guardian  of  human  rights.  If 
it  easily  runs  into  reforms,  it  is  because  its  whole  life  is  the 
development  of  the  essential  principle  of  human  progress. 
If  it  is  not  preeminently  churchly,  it  is  because  its  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  makes  Ecclesiasticism  impossible,  because  it  believes 
that  the  church  comete  from  God’s  Spirit,  and  not  the  Spirit 
from  the  church ;  that  the  principle  of  church  unity  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  continual  presence  of  God’s  Spirit  regener¬ 
ating  men  to  be  its  members  and  calling  men  to  be  its 
ministers.  —  “  Successio  Spiritus  Dei,  doctrinoB  et  ministerii 
divini.” 

Christianity  then  recognizes  the  true  principle  of  human 
progress  and  assigns  to  it  its  proper  position.  The  great 
work  of  Protestantism  has  been  the  reassertion  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  restoration  of  it  to  its  proper  preeminence. 
Accordingly,  the  whole  course  of  Protestantism  has  been 
marked  by  awakening  the  mind  to  activity,  by  developing 
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and  using  the  strength  of  individuals,  and  by  the  steady  ad¬ 
vancement  of  all  the  interests  of  humanity. 

And  organization  has  followed,  in  the  place  to  which  the 
genius  of  Protestantism  necessarily  assigns  it,  incorporating 
into  society  the  ideas  which  the  progress  of  Christianity  has 
put  forth,  and  reducing  to  the  unity  of  order  and  law,  the 
energies  which  it  has  developed.  The  organization  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  genius  of  Protestantism  is  one,  not  artificial,  but  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  expanding  life,  comprising  only 
the  organs  into  which  the  life  spontaneously  embodies  itself, 
and  which  are  necessary  for  its  functions ;  not  a  fetter  put 
on  firom  without,  nor  even  a  garment,  but  a  living  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  life  itself ;  and  because  it  is  so,  easy  in  its  ac¬ 
tion,  instinct  with  the  energy  and  expression  of  the  beauty 
of  the  life,  attracting  no  attention  to  itself,  but  carrying  the 
mind  through  itself  to  the  soul  that  speaks  and  acts  in  it, 
and  like  the  human  face  divine,  that  most  perfect  embodied 
expression  of  the  soul,  easily  taking  on  itself  every  varying 
expression  of  the  spirit  within.  Such  an  organization,  the 
polity  of  the  New  England  churches  most  nearly  realizes ; 
and  therefore  it  is  the  organization  that  most  completely  em¬ 
bodies  the  essential  idea  of  Protestantism.  Some,  behold¬ 
ing  its  simplicity,  its  freedom,  its  incapacity  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  itself,  and  its  necessity  of  turning  attention  to  the 
animating  spirit,  its  continual  expression  of  the  personality, 
the  responsibility,  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  individuals, 
have  declared  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  organ¬ 
ization,  and  that  the  religion  which  it  indicates  is  purely 
spiritual.  We  may,  perhaps,  pardon  a  mistake  analogous 
to  that  of  a  poet  describing  a  face  beautiful  for  its  intellec¬ 
tual  expression : 

“Her  pare  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheek  and  so  distinctly  wrought 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought.” 

It  is  because  the  organization  is  merely  the  spontaneous 
outgrowth  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  it  may  easily  be  mistak¬ 
en  for  a  part  of  the  spiritual  life  itself ;  and  because  the  spirit 
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expresses  itself  through  it  so  perfectly,  it  may  easily  be,  that 
only  the  spirit  attracts  the  attention  of  the  observer. 

Thus  our  Protestantism  giving  utterance  (the  clearest,  as 
yet)  to  the  essential  ideas  of  Christianity,  possesses  the  prin¬ 
ciples  essential  to  secure  the  advancement  of  man,  and  to 
give  to  it  order  and  stability.  Thus  it  is  capable  of  satisfying 
the  demands  of  infidelity  for  popular  progress. 

At  the  same  time  the  contrast  between  its  attitude  and  that 
of  infidelity  is  a  perpetual  exposure  of  the  inconsistency  and 
incapacity  of  the  latter.  Christianity,  not  lifting  up  its  voice 
in  the  streets  about  the  great  work  which  it  is  doing,  busies 
itself  primarily  in  the  renovation,  the  education,  and  com¬ 
plete  development  of  individuals,  working  on  the  only  prin¬ 
ciple  and  in  the  only  method  of  human  progress.  Infidelity, 
noisy  in  its  demands  for  reform  and  progress,  concerns  itself 
primarily  with  the  organization  of  society,  demanding,  first, 
new  constitutions  of  government,  and,  in  the  various  forms 
of  Fourierism,  a  new  organization  of  society ;  thus  acting 
on  the  very  principle,  and  in  the  very  method,  which  always 
tend  to  despotism  in  church  and  state,  to  stagnation  of  so¬ 
cial  progress  and  the  deterioration  of  humanity.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  recognizing  the  sacredness  of  man  as  an  immortal 
creatinre  of  God,  busies  itself  to  protect  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  to  gather  outcast  children  into  homes  and  schools, 
to  follow  the  tide  of  population  with  the  preaching  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  of  salvation  through  Christ,  to  seek  the  heathen  in 
his  idolatry  and  the  savage  in  his  bestiality,  to  demand  lib¬ 
erty  for  the  slave,  and  to  hold  up,  over  all  the  oppressed,  the 
SBgis  of  human  rights.  Infidelity,  denying  man’s  immortal¬ 
ity  and  accountability,  and  sometimes  his  personality,  de¬ 
stroys  aU  ground  for  the  reverence  of  man,  makes  human 
rights  and  equality  a  fiction,  and  is,  by  virtue  of  its  princi¬ 
ples,  what  it  has  usually  been  in  fact,  a  sneering  Mephistoph- 
eles.  Incapable  of  recognizing  anything  great  in  man,  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  cruelty  which  found  its  legitimate  ut¬ 
terance  in  the  sneer  of  a  celebrated  infidel :  “  What  is  tak¬ 
ing  life,  but  turning  a  few  ounces  of  blood  firom  one  channel 
to  another?”  and  its  realization  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
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The  Christian  believes  the  depravity  of  man,  and  yet  reveres 
him.  The  infidel  denies  depravity  and  believes  man’s  natu¬ 
ral  goodness,  and  yet  despises  him.  Reverence  for  man  is 
the  element  of  Christianity ;  contempt  is  the  element  of  infi¬ 
delity.  Comtd  is  an  example  of  this  inherent  inconsistency. 
He  arrogates  to  himself  the  title  of  “  The  Founder  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity ;  ”  yet  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  first  elements  of  human  rights.  A  traveller,  who  recently 
had  an  interview  with  him,  reports  him  to  have  said :  “  I  am 
one  of  the  most  advanced  and  illuminated  persons  of  the 
time ;  and  yet,  from  my  first  setting  out  till  the  present  time, 
I  have  done  nothing  but  denounce  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  The  doctrine  of  equality  is  an  absurd  and  mis¬ 
chievous  falsehood.  As  for  universal  suffrage,  it  is  founded 
on  a  cerebral  deviation.  Rights  of  man !  I  deny  that  he 
has  any  rights  ;  he  has  only  duties.”  ^ 

Against  the  idea  which  has  thus  far  controlled  the  life  of 
Protestantism,  a  reaction  has  lately  developed  itself,  not  only 
in  the  Church  of  England,  which  never  grew  out  of  this  idea, 
nor  ever  thoroughly  incorporated  it  into  its  life,  but  also  in 
the  Reformed  churches,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 
The  charge  is  reiterated  that  Protestantism  is  a  failure,  that 
it  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  rationalism,  that  it  annihilates 
the  distinction  between  a  church  and  a  school  or  a  voluntary 
association,  that  it  is  ictic,  atomic,  and  unhistorical,  that  it 
has  no  proper  unity,  that  its  proper  results  are  Jacobinism, 
disorganization,  and  Pantheism.  And  it  is  charged  that 
these  are  necessary  issues  of  its  essential  individualism.  And 
these  charges  are  urged  most  strenuously  against  those 
churches  in  whose  theology  and  polity  Protestantism  finds 
its  most  consistent  expression. 

'  These  charges  are  grossly  exaggerated.  In  recognizing 
the  connection  of  all  men  with  Adam,  Protestantism,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  recognizes  man  as  a  member  of  the 
race,  whose  organic  force  is  all  exerted  to  perpetuate  his  ruin. 
In  .rescuing  men  from  this  ruin,  it  aims  to  make  the  church 
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an  organic  power,  and  also  to  avail  itself  of  all  the  particular 
organic  forces  of  society.  In  its  doctrines  and  its  practice 
it  clearly  recognizes  man’s  organic  relations.  Its  history  also 
refutes  these  charges.  I  need  only  point,  in  proof,  to  the 
polity,  in  church  and  state,  which  it  has  established  in  New 
England,  where  it  has  given  the  fullest  development  to  its 
individualism ;  to  the  beauty  and  order  of  society  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  largest  individual  liberty,  and  to  the  degree  to 
which,  without'  any  restraint  on  freedom,  it  causes  all  the  or¬ 
ganic  forces  of  society  to  uphold  Christianity.  And,  though 
we  hear  but  little,  in  these  churches,  of  the  sentimentalities 
about  our  holy  mother,  the  church ;  yet,  in  them,  a  true 
churchly  spirit  is  powerful  and  pervasive.  That  sentiment 
has  found  no  more  beautiful  uninspired  utterance  than  in 
Dwight’s  version  of  the  137th  Psalm ; '  and  nowhere  are 
those  lines  oftener  or  more  enthusiastically  sung  than  in  the 
churches  of  New  England. 

Still  I  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be  some  founda¬ 
tion  for  these  charges.  That  doctrines  and  practice  derived 
from  the  exclusive  recognition  of  man  as  an  individual,  be¬ 
come  monstrous  errors,  I  have  already  admitted  ;  that  Pro¬ 
testantism  is,  as  yet,  in  any  of  its  aspects,  as  comprehensive 
as  Christianity,  may  properly  be  questioned ;  that  dangers 
may  threaten  us,  justifying  a  revision  of  our  position,  we 
may  well  believe  ;  in  re-asserting  the  doctrines  belonging  to 
man’s  individuality,  which  Romanism  had  annihilated,  Pro¬ 
testantism  may  have  failed  adequately  to  recognize  the 
truths  clustering  around  the  other  great  centre  of  human 
thought,  the  principle  of  organic  unity. 

But  if  so,  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  ?  Shall  we  recognize 
the  organic  as  primary  and  preeminent,  and  sink  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  a  secondary  and  subordinate  position  ?  Shall  we 
set  our  faces  towards  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  Rome,  by 
reviving,  in  a  new  form,  the  very  principle  of  her  life  and 
growth  ?  Shall  we  make  the  unity  and  development  of  the 
race,  participating  as  it  does  in  the  natural,  the  measure  of 
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the  unity  and  development  of  the  spiritual  seed,  born  of  the 
divine  Spirit  ?  Shall  we  confound  the  spiritual  with  the 
natural,  and,  in  our  theories,  subject  the  spiritual  itself  to  the 
necessity  of  a  natural  law  ?  In  our  new-born  zeal  for  organic 
unity,  shall  we  thus  adopt  a  principle  which  obscures  the 
limits  of  responsibility,  confounds  sin  with  calamity,  blurs 
the  distinctness  of  personality,  and  prepares  the  way  to  discard 
a  proper  creation,  and  to  resolve  the  history  of  both  men  and 
nature,  as  weU  as  the  creation  itself,  into  a  mere  develop¬ 
ment  by  law  ?  No.  It  is  not  in  this  direction  that  deliver¬ 
ance  is  to  be  found.  It  is  too  late  in  the  life  of  the  world  to 
make  it  possible  to  find  it  here.  The  essential  erroneousness 
of  this  principle,  it  was  the  work  of  a  thousand  years  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  despotism  to  demonstrate.  When  Protestant¬ 
ism  broke  away  from  Rome,  it  broke  away  from  this  princi¬ 
ple  forever.  It  put  its  very  life  into  its  protest  against  it. 
It  committed  itself  to  the  work,  sublime  in  its  conception, 
divine  in  its  achievement,  of  making  the  world  blessed  by 
making  its  inhabitants  individually  wise  and  good.  Hence¬ 
forth  all  subterfuges  became  impossible  for  compelling  belief 
by  suppressing  inquiry,  for  hiding  evil  in  the  organization 
instead  of  eradicating  it  from  the  individual,  and  for  secur¬ 
ing  unity  by  organic  uniformity.  Henceforth  there  could  be 
no  belief  but  what  was  founded  on  conviction,  no  goodness 
but  in  the  actual  renovation  of  men,  no  unity  but  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit.  This  work  Protestantism  undertook  ;  and  it 
has  no  alternative  but  to  prosecute  it  to  success,  or  give  the 
world  up  either  to  unbelief  or  to  spiritual  despotism. 

It  is  well  that  Christian  scholars  are  attending  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  And,  after  the  experience  of  three  hundred  years,  it 
may  be  possible  to  bring  into  a  more  satisfactory  union  the 
systems  of  thought  evolved  from  these  two  centres,  and  to 
produce  a  theology  more  comprehensive  and  harmonious. 
But  it  must  not  be  merely  one  of  those  blind  reactions  to 
which  the  human  mind  is  prone  :  the  abandoning  of  one 
extreme  to  rush  into  another.  The  inquiry  can  be  safely 
prosecuted  only  by  holding  fast  the  essential  element  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  carrying  it  out  to  its  full  development ;  only 
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by  making  man’s  individuality  primary  and  preeminent,  and 
giving  to  his  organic  relations  a  secondary  and  subordinate, 
though  still  an  important,  place. 

It  may  be,  that  in  advancing  the  interests  of  man,  Protes¬ 
tantism  has  been,  to  some  extent,  the  occasion  of  Jacobin¬ 
ism,  anarchy,  and  revolution ;  of  unsettling  the  old  founda¬ 
tions,  and  spreading  confusion.  But  let  not  the  storms  of 
spring  make  us  sigh  for  the  stability  of  winter.  There  is  no 
alternative,  but  to  carry  through  the  work  begun.  Having 
shown  her  supernatural  power  by  evoking  the  spirit,  she 
must  continue  to  prove  her  power  by  controlling  it,  and  com¬ 
pelling  it  to  produce  the  beauty  which  she  called  it  forth  to 
effect.  The  progress  of  Protestantism,  like  that  of  early 
Christianity,  has  been  attended  by  many  sects.  But  as  life 
shows  itself  in  diversity  first,  and  then  in  unity,  we  may  not 
arrest  the  living  process  because  the  embryo  organs  are  yet 
divided ;  but  look  and  labor  for  the  time  when,  with  aU  their 
diversity,  they  are  to  be  made  one  in  the  unity  of  a  perfect 
life. 

Doubtless  we  have  something  to  learn  respecting  the 
unity,  the  harmony,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  God’s 
work  on  earth,  and  the  law  which  binds  all  its  parts  in  one. 
But  the  attentive  ear  cannot  cease  to  listen  to  that  voice, 
hoarse  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  coming  up  from  work¬ 
shops  and  factories,  club-rooms  and  lecture-rooms,  which  de¬ 
mands  that  Christianity  shall  be  a  religion  of  reform,  and 
the  rights  of  man  and  human  progress,  or  it  shall  not  be 
at  all. 

IV.  Modern  Infidelity,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  grows  out 
of  the  demands  of  msthetic  emotion  and  culture,  and  rejects 
Christianity  because  it  is  believed  to  be  incapable  of  meet¬ 
ing  these  demands. 

The  mind,  in  which  the  moral  element  predominates,  con¬ 
siders  what  ought  to  be ;  the  mind  characterized  by  the  ebs- 
thetic  element  considers  what  is.  The  scientific  mind  con¬ 
siders  the  relations  of  things  ;  the  practical  mind  considers 
their  uses  and  capabilities ;  but  the  SBsthetic  mind  considers 
only  their  expression.  Minds  of  this  stamp  regard  the  uni- 
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verse,  not  as  governed  by  a  moral  law,  not  as  existing  for  a 
definite  end,  not  as  a  scene  of  moral  obligation  and  earnest 
endeavor,  but  chiefly  as  the  expression  of  an  infinite  beauty. 
Such  minds  are  essentially  Pantheistic  in  tendency.  They 
do  not  easily  recognize  God  as  a  personal  will,  but  only  as  a 
plastic  form,  expressing  itself  in  ceaseless  manifestations  of 
beauty.  They  are  uninterested  in  any  presentation  of  God, 
as  the  intelligent  Greater  and  disposer,  the  holy  governor,  or 
the  loving  Father  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  Their  sense  of 
sin  is  not  enough  to  make  them  feel  the  need  of  Christianity 
as  a  way  of  pardon,  and  their  aspirations  after  holiness  have 
not  been  awakened  so  as  to  make  them  appreciate  it  as  a 
way  of  sanctification.  If  they  recognize  God  at  all,  it  is 
only  as  a  plastic  beauty,  revealing  itself  in  the  stars,  and  the 
clouds,  and  the  blue  deeps  of  heaven,  in  the  ocean,  in  the 
snow  and  frost,  in  flowers  and  trees,  in  hill  and  valley.  To 
them  the  universe,  in  its  perpetual  evolution  of  God,  is  as  it 
was  to  Goethe,  the  garment  which  God  is  ever  weaving  in 
the  loom  of  time,  for  us  to  see  him  by.  In  looking  on  the 
material  world,  they  realize  the  beautiful  description  given 
of  a  mind  of  this  class ;  and  he  stands  before  a  curtain 
only  half-opaque,  watching  the  shadows  thrown  on  it  firom 
behind,  by  the  ceaseless  play  of  infinite  thought.”  In  such 
persons,  the  religious  susceptibilities  are  not  extinct ;  but  are 
manifested  only  through  their  peculiar  temperament.  They 
turn  away  from  the  Bible  and  the  churches,  to 

“Worship  nature  in  the  hill  and  valley, 

Not  knowing  what  they  love.” 

They  are  repelled  by  the  exhibitions  of  evil  which  Christian¬ 
ity  makes,  by  its  legal  exactions,  by  its  life  of  duty  and  toil; 
they  reject  it,  because  they  imagine  that  it  does  not  present, 
either  in  God  or  man,  any  life  spontaneously  evolving  itself, 
in  beauty.  They  turn  away  from  the  gospel  of  redemption 
to  luxuriate  in  a  gospel  of  beauty. 

These  are  legitimate  demands  of  the  soul,  and  Christian¬ 
ity  is'  rightly  required  to  satisfy  them.  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  class  of  emotions  alone  can  constitute  a  true  piety. 
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Every  Christian  must  be  conscious  of  sin,  and  conscious  of 
aspirations  for  reconciliation  to  God,  and  participation  in 
his  image.  But  Christianity  must  show  itself  capable  of 
satisfying  these  demands,  or  it  can  never  command  the  as¬ 
sent  of  these  minds.  I  do  not  mean  that  our  Protestantism 
must  make  haste  to  bedeck  itself  with  the  adornings  of 
Rome.  No  attempt  of  set  purpose  to  imitate  mediaeval 
churches  can  satisfy  this  demand.  It  is  not  primarily  a  de¬ 
mand  for  statuary,  painting,  music,  and  architecture  in  relig¬ 
ion,  but  for  a  place  in  religion  for  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavens,  the  expressions  of  the  ideals  of  beauty  in  the 
divine  mind,  which  are  the  originals  of  aU  the  creations  of 
human  genius ;  it  is  a  demand  for  a  religion  which  shall  re¬ 
veal  God  as  the  soul  of  universal  beauty,  and  unfold  a  life 
which  shall  be,  not  a  work  nor  a  penance,  but  a  spontaneous 
and  ever  gushing  joy  in  the  beauty  of  all  that  is.  This  de¬ 
mand,  Romanism,  with  all  its  fine  arts,  fails,  even  more  than 
Protestantism,  to  satisfy.  It  beautifies  the  temple,  but  the 
service  of  the  temple  is  the  veriest  penance  and  slavery,  and 
the  God  of  the  temple,  is  but  the  task-master  of  the  universe. 
You  may  crowd  your  temples  with  the  creations  of  art,  and 
infidelity  will  spurn  the  offering,  until  all  the  beauty  expressed 
in  the  material  of  the  church  and  its  worship,  is  seen  to  be 
the  outward  expression  of  the  spirit  of  beauty,  living  in  the 
life  of  Christianity,  and  revealed  spontaneously  in  all  its  ac¬ 
tion  and  growth. 

Hence  the  existing  endeavor  for  elegance  in  churches  is 
oftener  an  attempt  to  put  on  a  grace,  the  need  of  which  is 
felt,  but  which  there  is  no  life  to  develop,  or  even  the  vulgar 
outgrowth  of  the  pride  and  ostentation  of  wealth,  than  the  le¬ 
gitimate  growth  of  the  spirit  of  beauty.  Hence  so  often  mod¬ 
ern  attempts  at  church  architecture  are  entire  failures,  un¬ 
suited  to  the  uses  and  spirit  of  Protestant  worship,  and  vio¬ 
lating  the  essential  rule  of  architecture,  that  no  building  can 
have  beauty  unless  it  harmonizes  with  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  designed.  When  Protestant  society,  purified  firom  the 
greed  of  gain,  which  now  vulgarizes  the  whole  staple  of 
thought  and  life,  shall  be,  by  a  pure  Christianity,  imbued 
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with  the  spirit  of  beauty,  then  the  whole  outward  material 
and  service  of  its  worship,  being  the  outgrowth  of  that  spirit 
of  beauty,  will  both  express  the  genius  and  meet  the  wants 
of  the  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  both  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  and  express  the  growth,  of  a  true  msthetic  culture. 
And  Christianity  has  in  itself  the  spirit  which,  legitimately 
evolved,  will  meet  these  demands  and  quicken  this  growth. 
The  fact  that  the  first  gush  of  Christian  love  and  joy  in  the 
heart  of  a  convert,  however  uncultivated,  clothes  all  nature 
with  a  new  loveliness,  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  tendency  of  Christianity,  both  to  satisfy  and  to  unfold 
the  aesthetic  nature. 

The  essential  nature  of  Christianity  throws  it,  at  first,  into 
a  seeming  antagonism  to  the  culture  of  the  beautiful.  The 
aesthetic  mind  delights  in  what  is ;  the  Christian  mind  as¬ 
pires  to  what  ought  to  be.  The  aesthetic  mind,  not  looking 
beneath  the  surface  for  causes  or  moral  relations,  nor  be¬ 
yond  it  for  uses  and  capabilities,  simply  rejoices  in  the  beauty 
that  it  sees  ;  it  concerns  itself  with  the  world  no  further  than 
to  enjoy  what  it  expresses.  The  Christian  mind,  discerning 
moral  evil  in  and  around  itself,  and  grasping  the  sublime 
purpose  for  which  all  things  were  made,  concerns  itself  with 
what  the  world  ought  to  be,  and  toils  to  realize  its  perfec¬ 
tion.  Therefore  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  life  of  aspiration 
and  of  work  ;  and  aspiration  implies  the  knowledge  of  evil 
as  well  as  the  vision  of  good ;  and  work  is  always  unsightly, 
however  beautiful  its  results.  Hence  arises  an  apparent  an¬ 
tagonism.  But  it  is  only  apparent.  Work  and  Beauty,  Vul¬ 
can  and  Venus,  though  they  seem  irreconcilable,  are  yet 
wedded.  Out  of  unsightliness  of  work  rises,  evermore,  the 
perfection  of  beauty. 

And  here  appears  the  capacity  of  Christianity  to  satisfy  the 
BBsthetic  mind.  Though  it  calls  its  disciple  to  work  rather 
than  to  enjoy,  yet  its  work  is  always  to  realize  a  perfect 
ideal.  Yearning  for  a  perfection  that  ought  to  be,  it  looks 
through  all  outward  grace  to  the  beauty  of  holiness,  which  is 
the  ideal  of  all  beauty ;  and,  like  an  artist  in  his  life-long  toil 
to  bring  out  his  ideal  on  the  canvas,  consecrates  itself  to  the 
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endeavor  to  realize  this  ideal  in  human  society.  And  as  the 
sculptor  by  rude  blows  increases,  for  a  time,  the  unsightli¬ 
ness  of  the  marble,  within  which  lies  hidden  the  ideal  of  beauty 
that  he  seeks  ;  as  he  may  even  employ  workmen  who  have 
no  appreciation  of  its  beauty,  so  Christianity,  in  all  the  un¬ 
sightliness  of  its  present  toil,  is  working  to  realize  that  beauty 
of  universal  holiness,  of  which  material  beauty  is  but  the 
shadow;  and  though  individual  Christians,  in  particular 
parts  of  the  work,  may  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty,  and  are 
only  earnest  to  do  the  work,  yet  is  it  all,  under  the  divine 
guidance,  tending  to  realize  the  divine  ideal.  Therefore,  as 
we  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  amid  all  the  warnings  that 
awaken  our  fears  and  send  us  tearfully  to  explore  the  evil  of 
our  hearts,  amid  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  strictness  of  the  law, 
and  all  the  commands  to  toil  and  cross-bearing,  and  all  the 
invitations  which  meet  us  as  lost  sinners,  amid  all  these  in¬ 
dications  of  our  ruin,  ever  and  anon  bursts  on  our  view  a 
glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  the  work  in  its  completeness  on 
earth,  when  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion  and  the  fading  together,  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them ;  when  all  the  stones  of  the  divine  structure  shall 
be  laid  in  fair  colors,  and  its  foundations  with  sapphires ; 
when  its  windows  shall  be  of  agate,  its  gates  of  carbuncles, 
and  all  its  borders  of  precious  stones ;  when  the  glory  of 
Lebanon  shall  come  to  it,  the  fir  tree,  the  pine  tree,  and  the 
box  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  God’s  sanctuary,  and 
to  make  the  place  of  his  feet  glorious  ;  and,  from  far  beyond, 
steadily  shines  the  city  of  the  blessed,  in  which  every  con¬ 
ceivable  element  of  beauty  helps  to  complete  the  glorious 
vision  ;  in  which  the  ideal  of  the  whole  work  of  Christianity 
beams,  in  divine  perfection,  and  the  spirit  of  beauty  finds  its 
complete  outward  embodiment. 

As  Christianity  presents  an  ideal  of  beauty,  as  the  issue 
of  all  work  and  the  object  of  all  aspiration,  so  in  its  doctrine 
and  spirit,  it  possesses  the  essential  element  of  the  aesthetic 
nature.  It  reveals  God,  indeed,  as  a  person  acting  with  an 
intelligent  will,  unfolding  the  eternal  purpose,  in  which  the 
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unity  of  all  things  is  found.  But  it  recognizes  him  also  as 
a  plastic  creator,  expressing  himself  in  creations  of  beauty ; 
not  merely  creating  the  flowers  and  all  lovely  things  to  se¬ 
cure  in  them  the  praise  of  his  creatures,  but  adorning  the 
lonely  wilderness,  and  elaborately  painting  even  the  micro¬ 
scopic  animalculsB,  because  he  himself  delights  in  beauty, 
because  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  his  own  character  im¬ 
pels  him  to  make  his  works  beautiful,  and  then  divinely  to 
rejoice  in  them,  and  declare  that  they  are  very  good. 

That  Christianity  justifies  this  view  of  God  is  evident,  be¬ 
cause  it  teaches  that  there  are,  in  the  divine  nature,  energies 
which  impel  him  to  act,  and  of  which  his  action  is  the  spon¬ 
taneous  evolution  and  the  real  satisfaction.  Such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  the  doctrine  that  Christ’s  sacrifice  satisfies  the 
divine  justice,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  pardon  of  a  penitent 
satisfies  the  yearnings  of  the  divine  compassion.  It  teaches 
that  in  God  are  feelings, — if  this  human  word  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  divine  and  external  energies — which,  by  their 
very  existence,  necessitate  a  certain  course  of  the  divine 
procedure.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
died  that  God  might  be  just ;  his  justice  could  not  but 
evolve  itself  in  that  divine  action.  A  similar  evolution  and 
satisfaction  of  himself  in  creations  of  beauty,  is  precisely  the 
idea  of  God,  which  the  aesthetic  mind  demands.  Thus  in 
the  profoundest  and  most  distinctive  doctrine  of  orthodoxy, 
we  find  the  deepest  idea  of  aesthetics,  and  the  very  eleme/it 
that  is  to  satisfy  its  demands. 

And  precisely  accordant  with  this  view  of  the  divine  char¬ 
acter,  is  the  divine  requirement  of  men  in  order  that  they 
may  be  made  into  God’s  image.  He  requires,  not  merely 
that  they  propose  their  own  happiness  or  the  happiness  of 
the  universe  as  a  distinct  and  objective  end  of  action,  but 
that  they  act  from  an  inward  and  spontaneous  delight  in 
holiness  and  in  God ;  that  they  so  discern  his  loveliness  that 
they  shall  spontaneously  praise  him,  and  thus  participate  in 
the'  spirit  of  heaven,  whose  perfect  inhabitants  are  so  enrap¬ 
tured  with  what  they  see  of  tjie  Divine  beauty,  that  they  can 
never  satisfy  themselves  with  wondering  adoration,  and  rest 
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not,  day  nor  night,  saying  :  “  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty  !  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory.”  And  this  real¬ 
izes  precisely  the  life  of  spontaneous  joy  in  all  that  is,  which 
the  SBsthetic  mind  demands. 

It  is  true  that,  when  the  Christian  life  commences  in  the 
soul,  it  allies  itself  with  the  love  of  self  and  a  regard  to  the 
soul’s  highest  interest ;  it  allies  itself  with  conscience,  and 
strengthens  itself  by  appeal  to  duty ;  and  the  man  goes  forth 
to  work  because  he  knows  he  ought,  and  his  Christian  life  is 
a  conflict  and  a  toil.  But,  as  the  Christian  life  advances,  it 
is  more  and  more  the  development  of  love,  the  very  nature 
of  which  is  to  fasten  on  its  object  for  its  own  sake,  and  with 
no  ulterior  consideration  ;  and  love  gradually  gets  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  regard  to  eternal  interest, 
and,  in  its  quick  and  spontaneous  impulses,  leaves  no  place 
for  the  categoric  imperative  of  conscience  ;  and  the  whole 
life  of  the  soul,  in  trne  spiritual  freedom,  tends  to  become 
but  the  spontaneous  action  of  pure  impulses  and  the  per¬ 
petual  following  of  sanctified  desires  ;  tends  to  the  state— 
certainly  realized  in  heaven,  if  not  before  —  when  work  will 
be  no  longer  toil,  when  action  will  no  longer  be  conscious  of 
restraint,  and  the  whole  existence  will  be  one  long  gushing 
joy  in  all  that  is,  an  everlasting  anthem,  spontaneous  as  the 
music  of  birds,  intelligent  as  the  adoration  of  angels. 

Thus  Christianity  has  resources  to  satisfy  the  unintelligent 
demands  of  those  aBsthetic  natures  that  impotently  strive 
to  realize  a  spontaneous,  childlike,  purposeless  joy  in  the 
beauty  of  nature,  which  can  be  realized  only  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  holiness  ;  those  souls  that  discard  the  purpose  and 
work  of  life,  in  their  enjoyment  of  what  it  expresses,  who,  to 
avoid  the  conflict  of  subjecting  the  will  to  law,  recognize  no 
personal  will  of  God,  and  scarcely  any  definite  will  or  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  own,  more  than  as  “  the  river  windeth  at  its 
own  free  will ;  ”  who  know  not  that  the  spontaneousness 
which  they  inadequately  exhibit,  is  realized  only  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  most  distinctly  reveals  the  personal  will  of  God, 
and  most  distinctly  demands  that  human  life  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  intelligent  purpose  and  the  human  will  sub- 
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jected  to  the  divine  law ;  and  which,  at  last,  realizes  that 
true  freedom  in  which  the  broadest  influence  of  purpose  and 
intensity  of  volition  are  combined  with  the  perfectly  sponta¬ 
neous  and  never  ending  joy  of  divine  love. 

The  four  demands  of  infidelity,  which  have  been  enume¬ 
rated,  lie  outside  of  the  immediate  scope  of  Christianity ; 
yet  Christianity  is  adequate  to  meet  them.  There  are  other 
demands  of  the  soul,  which  never  lead  to  infidelity  for  their 
satisfaction.  Such  are,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  of  the 
need  of  reconciliation  to  God ;  the  consciousness  of  sin  and 
the  aspiration  for  spiritual  purity ;  the  consciousness  of  im¬ 
perfection  in  all  that  is  human,  and  the  demand  for  objects 
of  pursuit  that  are  adequate  to  satisfy,  and  an  object  of  love 
that  is  free  from  all  unworthiness,  and  capable  of  concen¬ 
trating  the  strongest  affections  of  the  soul.  These  demands 
Christianity  alone  meets.  And  however  desirable  it  may  be 
to  present  it,  in  all  its  comprehensiveness  and  its  fitness  to 
meet  every  human  want,  it  is  its  adaptedness  to  these  spirit¬ 
ual  necessities,  which  give  it  its  highest  power ;  and,  in 
meeting  these,  it  must  always  find  its  highest  success.  All 
its  incidental  capacities  are  found  in  its  central  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  To  preach 
Christianity,  in  all  its  comprehensiveness,  we  are  not  to 
preach  Christ  less  ;  but  to  understand  that,  in  him,  are  hid 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  and  that,  only 
by  studying  more  thoroughly  Christ  and  redemption  through 
him,  can  we  learn  more  clearly  what  is  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  system,  and  how  to  set  it  forth  in  its  fit¬ 
ness  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  man. 

Brethren  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  to  you  this  gospel  is 
now  committed.  In  the  face  of  infidelity  and  atheism,  in  the 
face  of  heathenism  and  superstition,  in  the  face  of  worldli¬ 
ness  and  indifference,  in  defiance  of  Satan  and  all  his 
strength,  you  are  now  to  go  forth  to  proclaim  this  gospel  of 
life.  See  that  you  grasp  its  central  life,  and  discern  its  uni¬ 
versal  scope,  and  preach  it  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salva¬ 
tion.  Human  expectations  perish.  Hopes  swell  in  the  hu- 
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man  heart  like  waves  out  of  the  ocean,  only  to  break  in 
ceaseless  succession  and  roll  back,  sighing,  to  the  heart  firom 
which  they  came ;  and  the  heart,  strong  as  the  ocean,  never 
ceases  to  swell  with  new  hopes,  always  to  break  again.  But 
beneath  the  swelling  and  breaking  of  human  hopes  rises, 
evermore,  the  ocean-tide  of  God’s  love.  This  is  the  Divine 
power,  swelling  vast  in  the  gospel  that  you  preach.  It  is 
the  promise  of  the  Eternal  :  “  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.”  In 
this  assurance  labor.  Broken  hopes,  thwarted  plans,  bitter 
discoveries  of  human  wickedness,  toil  without  visible  results 
will  sober  and  sadden  you.  Death  will  overtake  you  while 
you  feel  that  you  have  accomplished  nothing,  and  you  will  be 
able  only  to  look  to  Jesus  to  pardon  an  unprofitable  servant ; 
yet,  in  the  assurance  of  victory,  labor ;  and,  in  the  distant  fu¬ 
ture,  looking  down  on  the  renovated  earth,  you  will  hear  and 
join  the  voice  of  the  great  multitude,  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters  and  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying  ;  “  Alle¬ 
luia,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth !  ” 


ARTICLE  III. 

FIGUEATIVE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

By  Rev.  Edward  Robie,  Greenland,  N.  H. 

The  number  of  primitive  words  in  any  language  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  small ;  and  each  primitive  word  was,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  name  of  some  object  or  appearance  in  outward 
nature.  A  word  is  used  literally  when  it  is  used  in  its  pri¬ 
mary  sense  and  original  application ;  a  word  is  used  figura¬ 
tively  when,  though  retaining  its  primary  sense,  it  is  used  in 
an  application  different  fi'om  its  original  one.*  E.  g.  when,  in 


1  Newman’s  Rhetoric,  p.  103,  sixth  edition. 
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a  description  of  some  stately  edifice,  mention  is  made  of  the 
pillars  that  support  the  structure,  the  word  pillars  is  used  in 
its  ordinary  literal  sense ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  virtue  and 
intelligence  are  the  pillars  of  a  republic,  or  when  it  is  said 
of  some  distinguished  statesmen,  that  they  are  the  pillars  of 
the  State,  the  word  is  still  used  in  its  common  signification, 
as  denoting  that  which,  firmly  fixed,  gives  a  solid  support ; 
but  the  word  is  applied  to  objects  different  firom  those  to 
which  it  was  originally  applied,  and  is  accordingly  figurative 
in  its  use.  When  it  is  said  of  old-age  that  is  the  evening  of 
life,  the  word  evening  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  not 
in  its  ordinary  application ;  and  the  word  calls  up  before  the 
mind  images  of  the  setting  sun  and  the  approaching  twi¬ 
light,  which  betoken  the  close  of  the  day  ;  and,  in  the  form 
of  the  expression,  there  is  an  implied  comparison  between 
the  life  of  man  and  a  natural  day. 

By  far  the  great  majority  of  words  in  any  language  axe 
figurative ;  although  many  words  have  been  so  long  and  so 
exclusively  applied  to  spiritual  ideas,  that  their  primary  and 
original  application  has  been  lost  sight  of,  or  forgotten.  A 
slight  examination,  however,  into  their  history,  will  show 
that  they  are  figurative  ;  or  if,  with  regard  to  some  few 
words,  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  because  their  early  history 
is  lost  in  obscurity.  Very  few  persons,  in  speaking  of  the 
moral  ideas  of  right  and  of  wrongs  remember  that  these  words 
are  figurative.  Yet  right  literally  means  straight;  and 
wrong  literally  means  wrung^  twisted^  crooked.  Law  denotes 
that  which  is  laid}  All  words  applied  to  mental  exercises  or 
states  are  figurative,  being  originally  applied  to  outward  and 
material  things.  Thus,  to  imagine^  in  its  literal  signification, 
implies  the  forming  of  some  visible  image ;  to  impress,  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  of  leaving  a  stamp  or  mark,  as  a  seal  leaves  its 
stamp  on  the  wax  or  any  other  soft  substance.  To  reflect 


^  So  with  the  word  Gesetz  in  German,  which  is  a  participial  form  from  setzen. 
Thus  in  the  very  structure  of  language  there  is  an  argument  for  the  being  of  God. 
As  the  Latin  word  fatum,  meaning  something  spoken,  implies  that  there  must 
first  be  some  being  who  spake  what  is  fated  or  spoken,  so  the  English  word  law 
implies  that  there  must  first  be  some  being  who  laid  what  is  laid. 
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means  to  turn  back ;  to  expect  means  to  look  out ;  to  aJttend 
means  to  stretch  towards]  any  object.  Examples  of  this  kind 
might  be  extended  indefinitely,  so  as  clearly  to  show,  both 
from  facts  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  all  words  expres¬ 
sive  of  spiritual  ideas,  have  an  external  origin,  and  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  outward  and  material  things  before  they  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  things  of  a  spiritual  world. 

As  no  book  so  abounds  in  spiritual  truth  as  does  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  so,  for  this  very  reason,  does  no  book  so  abound  in  the 
use  of  figurative  language.  The  figures  of  the  Bible  are 
drawn,  for  the  most  part,  either  from  nature,  from  common 
life,  from  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  or  from  history.*  The  reader  of  the  Bible  will,  at  once, 
call  to  mind  figures  and  symbols  drawn  from  these  various 
departments  of  the  outer  world.  The  mention  of  a  few  will 
suggest  to  the  memory  many  others.  The  apostle  says :  “  God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The  language  of 
this  verse  is  highly  figurative.  The  new  creation  is  described 
in  terms  drawn  from  the  aecount  of  the  creation  given  in 
Genesis.  The  heart  of  man  is  represented  as  being,  natu¬ 
rally,  in  the  same  dark,  chaotic  state  as  was  our  earth  when 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  the  change 
produced  in  the  soul,  by  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  is 
like  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  earth  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  brooded  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  infusing  vital 
virtue  and  vital  warmth,  and  God  said :  “  Let  there  be  light.” 
The  images  of  light  and  darkness  are  frequently  employed, 
in  Scripture,  to  denote  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  pros¬ 
perity  and  adversity,  knowledge  and  ignorance.  Christ  is 
called  “  the  sun  of  righteousness.”  The  Psalmist  says  : 
“  God  is  a  sun  and  shield.”  The  Spirit  of  God  is  spoken 
of  under  the  image  of  the  air  and  the  wind.  The  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  gospel  are  spoken  of  under  the  images  of  foun¬ 
tains  of  water,  rivers,  copious  showers.  Christ  says  of  him- 


^  A  similar  classification  is  given  by  Rev.  William  Jones  of  Nayland  in  his 
excellent  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  the  Scriptures. 
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self,  that  he  is  the  vine,  and  of  his  people,  that  they  are  the 
branches. 

As  exemplifying  the  use  of  figures  drawn  from  common 
life,  may  be  mentioned  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  “  The  Lord 
is  my  shepherd,”  in  which  the  language  is  derived  from  the 
pastoral  occupations  of  the  Hebrews.  In  the  same  Pselm, 
the  figure  is  changed  to  that  of  a  banquet,  in  which  favorite 
guests  were  anointed  with  oil.  Very  frequent,  also,  are  the 
allusions  made,  in  the  Bible,  to  agricultural  operations. 
The  world  is  compared  to  a  field ;  the  children  of  God,  to 
the  wheat ;  the  children  of  the  wicked  one,  to  tares ;  the  end 
of  the  world  is  the  harvest ;  the  angels  are  reapers ;  a  preach¬ 
er  of  the  word  is  a  sower ;  the  word  of  God  is  the  seed ;  the 
heart  of  men  is  the  soil ;  the  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of 
life  are  thorns  ;  the  preparation  of  the  heart,  by  penitence,  is 
ploughing  and  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground. 

For  examples  of  figures  drawn  from  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  we  may  refer  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
which  it  clearly  appears  that  the  entire  system  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  symbolical  of  the 
future  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  The  services  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  ritual  were  typical  of  that  spiritual  worship  which  is  per¬ 
formed  through  Jesus  Christ. 

For  examples  of  the  use,  in  Scripture,  of  historical  facts  as 
figures  of  spiritual  truth,  we  may  refer  to  the  words  of  Christ 
(John  3;  14)  :  “  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up.”  Our 
Saviour  here  applied  the  lifting,  up  of  the  serpent  by  Moses, 
in  the  wilderness,  to  the  lifting  up  of  himself  upon  the  cross, 
to  draw  all  men  to  himself  for  the  cure  of  their  souls.  Again, 
the  miraculous  supply  of  manna,  in  the  wilderness,  was  a 
symbol  of  that  true  Bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven 
and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.  Paul  tells  us  that  the  rock 
which  Moses  smote  to  give  drink  to  the  people,  was  Christ, 
i.  e.  a  figure  of  Christ  smitten  for  our  sins,  and  giving  to  a 
thirsty  world  the  waters  of  life.  How  far  all  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  may  also  be  symbolical  of 
spiritual  truth,  is  a  question  we  will  not  at  present  discuss ; 

21* 
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but  certainly  the  Christian  church  has  not  been  mistaken  in 
ever  regarding  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  through 
the  wilderness  as  symbolical  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  people 
of  God  to  the  heavenly  Canaan;  and  doubtless  there  are 
other  historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  while 
their  literal  verity  is  to  be  held  fast,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
may  yet  be  regarded  as  containing  within  them  perpetual  il¬ 
lustrations  of  spiritual  truth.'  The  Bible,  like  the  book  of  na¬ 
ture,  has  an  inexhaustible  manifoldness  as  well  as  depth  of 
meaning.  Its  histories,  as  well  as  its  precepts,  contain  prin¬ 
ciples  of  universal  application,  which,  like  precious  gems,  ra¬ 
diate  from  all  sides  and  in  all  directions.  Thus  there  is  not 
only  a  double  sense  in  Scripture,  but  there  are  more  senses 
than  can  be  numbered.2 

And  now  what  are  some  of  the  principles  that  may  aid  us 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures? 

1.  One  obvious  remark  is,  that,  in  order  to  understand  the 
figures  of  speech  employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  we  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  We  should  study  nature  as  continually  presenting 

^  Paul’s  use  of  the  histoiy  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  to  illustrate  the  difference  he* 
tween  Jewish  bondage  and  Christian  liberty,  is  an  evidence  that  some  portion,  at 
least,  of  Old  Testament  narrative  is  illustrative  of  the  facts  of  Christian  expe* 
rience  not  literally  expressed  by  it. —  TVencA,  in  his  work  on  the  Miracles,  has 
beautifully  shown  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  not  only  historical  facts  for 
the  time  then  being,  but  are  signs  and  symbols  for  all  time  of  higher  and  more 
important  facts  continually  taking  place  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  changing 
of  the  water  into  wine  was  a  sign  and  symbol  of  what  Christ  is  evermore  doing 
in  the  world,  elevating  and  ennobling  the  most  common  conditions  and  relations 
of  life.  The  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  w'as  a  sign  and  symbol  of  that  spiritual 
illumination  which  the  Gospel  now  produces  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  receive  it. 
The  healing  of  the  sick  was  a  sign  and  symbol  of  that  recovery  from  the  malady 
of  sin  which  is  effected  by  the  great  Physician  upon  thousands  and  millions  of 
immortal  souls ;  and  the  raising  of  the  dead  from  the  grave  was  a  sign  and  sym* 
bol  of  that  resurrection  from  death  in  trespasses  and  sins  unto  newness  of  life 
which  Christ  now  effects  in  the  experience  of  all  believers. 

*  A  frequent  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  may  perhaps  bo 
removed  by  the  remembrance  of  this  principle.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  sup* 
posing  that  a  given  prophecy  must  refer  to  one  event  only,  whereas,  while  con* 
taining  one  fundamental  principle  of  the  divine  administration,  it  may  equally 
well  refer  to  many  different  corresponding  events  in  the  course  of  the  ages. 
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us  with  manifold  lessons  of  spiritual  wisdom ;  we  should  ob¬ 
serve  the  common  relations  of  this  earthly  life  as  illustrative 
of  still  higher  spiritual  relations ;  we  should  see,  in  the  tran¬ 
sitory  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  signs 
and  symbols  of  everlasting  truth ;  and,  in  the  history  of  God’s 
ancient  people,  we  should  see  how  was  shadowed  forth  the 
coming  and  progress  of  God’s  heavenly  kingdom.  The  more 
we  form  the  habit  of  looking  at  outward  nature  and  the  forms 
of  outward  life  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  as  symbols 
of  spiritual  realities,  the  better  prepared  shall  we  be  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  truth  that  is  conveyed  to  us  in  the  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Scriptures.  Nature  continually  speaks  to  us 
the  same  language  with  Revelation  ;  what  the  one  teaches 
by  words,  the  other  teaches  by  images  and  signs ;  and  the 
words  with  which  Scripture  addresses  us  were  originally 
taken  from  the  living  vocabulary  of  nature,  and  to  this  we 
must  resort  in  order  to  understand  their  primary  meaning 
and  power. 

2.  A  second  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  interpretation 
of  figurative  language  is,  that  we  must  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  it  into  literal  terms.  This  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  As  all  language  that  is  applied  to  spiritual  subjects, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  figurative,  of  course 
there  are  no  literal  terms  in  which  to  express  spiritual  truth. 
If  any  terms  that  are  applied  to  spiritual  subjects,  seem  to  be 
literal,  it  is  because,  from  long  use,  their  figure  has  been 
worn  out.  They  are  like  coin  of  which  the  stamp  is  worn 
off.  People  will  not  readily  take  them.  Though  they  have 
some  intrinsic  worth,  yet  they  need  to  be  recoined  in  order 
to  pass  well.  So  it  is  with  words.  If  they  do  not  call  up 
some  figure  in  the  mind,  people  will  not  take  them.  The 
preacher  who  uses  them  can  make  no  impression. 

We  have  said  that  no  figurative  terms  applied  to  spiritual 
subjects  can  be  changed  into  literal  ones.  We  may  change 
the  figure,  but  this  is  only  like  turning  liquid  from  one  ves¬ 
sel  into  another.  One  vessel  may  contain  more  than  an¬ 
other.  One  figure  may  express  more  than  another.  Every 
thought  makes  for  itseljf  some  embodiment.  We  often  speak 
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of  conceptions  of  spiritual  truth.  But  what  is  a  conception 
but  a  taking  together  the  elements  of  some  thought,  and 
forming  them  into  some  image  in  the  mind  ?  We  speak  of 
ideas  of  truth.  But  what  is  an  idea  but  the  form  in  which 
some  thing  presents  itself  to  the  thinking  mind  ?  Even  in 
religious  worship,  where,  if  anywhere,  we  should  divest  our¬ 
selves  of  all  ideas  of  form,  every  man  who  worships  at  all, 
worships  some  conception  of  his  mind,  which  is  to  him  the 
visible  embodiment  of  the  divinity.  There  is  in  the  human 
mind  an  earnest  craving  after  some  visible  form  of  God. 
This  want  of  our  nature  is  satisfied  in  him  who  is  the 
brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory,  the  express  image  of  his 
person,  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus ;  and  the  worship  of  Gpd  as  revealed  to  us  in 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  is  a  worship  of  the  Father,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  And  they  who  worship  him,  must  worship 
him  in  the  Son,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him. 
Our  purest,  our  truest,  our  most  spiritual  idea  of  God,  is, 
when  we  think  of  him  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily*  Ail  our  ideas  of  heaven,  and  of  the 
spiritual  world  necessarily  assume  some  form. 

Every  object  in  nature  is  a  symbol  of  some  spiritual  truth. 
When  the  names  of  outward  objects,  or  of  outward  ap¬ 
pearances  are  given  to  spiritual  subjects,  we  say  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  figurative ;  but,  properly  speaking,  these  outward 
things  are  the  figures  designed  to  embody  and  represent 
spiritual  truths.  Nature  is  so  laid  out  by  its  great  author, 
as  to  represent  the  spiritual  world.  God  is  a  sun,  therefore 
is  there  a  sun  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  brightness  and  glory  of  God.  Earthly  relations  are 
so  arranged,  as  to  set  forth  heavenly  relations.  Material 
things  are  copies  of  spiritual  things,  and  we  learn  divine 
things  through  copies;  but  the  copies  are  trustworthy 
and  true,  being  made  by  the  same  divine  hand  that  made 
the  archetypes,  and  made  after  the  pattern  of  heavenly 
things. 

The  language  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  atonement  made 
by  Jesus  Christ,  is  taken  fi:om  the  phraseology  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  respecting  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
therefore,  say  some,  must  be  understood  in  a  figurative  or 
metaphorical  sense.  But  the  figure  looks  a  different  way 
firom  what  they  suppose,  who  make  this  remark.  The  law  was 
a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come ;  the  sacrifices  of  the  law 
were  figures  of  the  true  sacrifice,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  He  was  the  original,  and 
they  of  the  law  were  figures  of  him.  Had  it  not  been  for 
his  priesthood  and  his  sacrifice  foreordained  of  God,  there 
would  have  been  no  priests,  and  no  sacrifices  appointed  in 
the  Jewish  ritual,  neither  would  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and 
atonement  be  inwoven  as  they  now  are,  into  the  very  tissue 
of  the  Scriptures.  So  the  natural  world  around  us  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  spiritual  facts  that  underlie  it,  and  have  given  shape 
to  its  phenomena.  Thus  in  the  physical  evils  that  afflict  the 
world,  we  may  see  the  representations  of  man’s  sinful  state, 
and  the  indications  of  the  divine  displeasure  at  human  sin* 
fulness,  while  also  the  goodness  of  God  is  poured  out  over 
all  the  earth,  and  even  his  very  judgments  are  tempered  with 
mercy,  in  order,  during  this  dispensation  of  grace,  to  lead 
the  children  of  men  to  repentance. 

3.  A  third  remark  is,  that  important  aid  towards  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures 
may  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination. 
Imagination  is  that  power  by  which  we  form  images  or  pio- 
tures  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  the  objects  of  the 
outward  world  are  seen  by  the  bodily  eye.  It  was  through 
the  imagination  that  a  large  part  of  the  revelations  recorded 
in  the  Bible  were  made  to  those  holy  men  who  have  trans¬ 
mitted  them  unto  us.  Divine  revelations  were  addressed  to  the 
minds  of  the  prophets  by  symbols  set  before  them  in  visions 
and  dreams,  and  the  events  of  their  daily  life.  Now  it  is  im¬ 
agination  alone,  that  can  reproduce  these  symbols  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  so  that  they  may  be  clearly  apprehended,  and 
stand  out  before  his  mind  as  they  did  before  the  mind  of  the 
prophet.  Moreover,  imagination  looks  into  the  soul  and  liv¬ 
ing  principle  of  things,  discerns  those  moral  ideas,  or  spiritual 
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truths  which  they  are  fitted  and  designed  to  express.  The 
poet  and  the  clown  may  both  look  at  the  same  outward  ob¬ 
ject,  e.  g.  the  western  sky  at  the  time  of  some  brilliant  sun¬ 
set  ;  but  the  one  sees  in  it  only  what  strikes  his  bodily  eye, 
while  the  other  may  see  in  it  the  emblem  of  the  gateway  to 
the  celestial  city.  If  the  natural  world  is  laid  out  so  as  to 
represent  the  spiritual  world,  there  is  a  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  certain  moral  ideas  should  be  expressed  by 
certain  figures,  and  not  by  others.  It  requires  but  little  im¬ 
agination  to  see  that  there  is  a  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
why  the  moral  idea  of  right  should  be  designated  by  a  word 
meaning  straight^  rather  than  by  a  word  meaning  crooked  / 
and  why  the  moral  idea  of  wrong  should  be  designated  by 
a  word  meaning  crooked^  rather  than  by  a  word  meaning 
straight ;  or  why  knowledge  should  be  represented  by  light, 
and  ignorance  by  darkness.  And  since  it  is  one  province  of  the 
imagination  to  discern  the  true  correspondency  between  the 
phenomena  of  outward  nature  and  the  facts  of  the  spiritual 
world,  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty  will  furnish  essential  aid 
to  the  understanding  of  the  figurative  language  of  the 
Scriptures. 

4.  A  fourth  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  interpretation 
of  figurative  language  is,  that  we  remember  the  inadequacy 
of  figures  of  speech,  or  of  any  sensible  symbols,  fully  to  ex¬ 
press  spiritual  truth.  The  inadequacy  of  a  symbol  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  its  falsity.  A  symbol  may  be  perfectly 
true  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  yet  be  utterly  inadequate  to  ex¬ 
press  the  whole  truth.  Our  ideas  of  God  are  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  reality,  and  yet  may  be  true  ideas  for  all  that. 
So  of  spiritual  truths  generally.  However  formless  spiritual 
realities  may  appear  to  us  in  the  spiritual  world,  yet,  so  long 
as  we  are  in  the  body,  they  can  be  conceived  or  expressed 
by  us  only  in  forms  and  figures.  So  far  as  spiritual  truth  is 
in  itself  formless,  so  far  is  human  language  incapable  of  giv¬ 
ing  it  adequate  expression  ;  for  language  was  originally  ap¬ 
plied  to  forms  and  appearances  in  the  natural  world,  and 
still  bears  the  marks  of  its  origin ;  yet  human  language  is 
capable  of  giving  a  true  expression  of  spiritual  things ;  for 
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the  natural  world  is  an  image  and  picture  of  the  spiritual 
world.  The  soul  of  man  is  now  known  to  us,  in  part,  by  the 
expression  of  his  face.  Yet  internal  consciousness  assures 
us  that  in  the  soul  of  every  man  there  are  depths  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  cannot  be  told  by  the  lineaments  of  his 
face.  So  internal  consciousness  assures  us  that  the  truths  of 
the  spiritual  world  are  of  a  deeper  measure  than  can  be  con¬ 
tained  within  the  forms  of  material  things.  The  limitations 
of  form  and  figure,  under  which  spiritual  truths  appear  to  us, 
are  not  also  the  limitations  of  Our  knowlenge.  But  to  con¬ 
vey  our  knowledge  to  others,  or  clearly  to  apprehend  it  our¬ 
selves,  it  must  assume  some  form,  more  or  less  definite.  And 
there  are  many  spiritual  truths  which  will  require  many  dif¬ 
ferent  figures  in  order  rightly,  in  some  measure,  to  express 
their  fulness  and  greatness.  E.  g.  all  our  language  with  re¬ 
gard  to  God  is  figurative :  “  God  is  a  spirit,”  “  God  is  a 
rock,”  “  God  is  a  high  tower,”  “  God  is  a  dwelling-place,” 
God  is  a  sun  and  shield.”  Yet  no  one  of  these  figures,  nor 
all  possible  figures  put  together,  can  adequately  express  God 
to  us.  All  created  things  fail  adequately  to  do  this,  though 
all  created  things  do,  in  a  measure,  tell  us  of  him.  And  as 
God  cannot  adequately  be  expressed  in  any  finite  form,  so 
neither  can  the  truths  which  relate  to  his  government  and 
kingdom.  It  may  be  said  of  figures,  what  Dr.  Bushnell  has 
said  of  creeds :  “  No  one  creed  contains  the  whole  truth,  and 
therefore  the  more  creeds  the  better ;  ”  so  no  one  figure  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  truth,  and  therefore  the  more  figures  the  better; 
provided,  however,  that  they  be  true  to  nature  — that  there  be 
a  true  correspondency  between  the  figure  and  the  spiritual 
reality  expressed  by  it. 

We  close  with  one  suggestion  to  our  ministerial  brethren. 
They  whose  business  it  is  to  communicate  spiritual  truth  to 
others,  should  make  much  use  of  figures  as  vehicles  of  truth. 
This  is  taught  us  by  the  example  of  the  inspired  writers,  and 
especially  by  the  example  of  our  great  Teacher,  who  hath 
taught  us  to  look  upon  nature  with  a  spiritual  eye,  and 
firom  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  flowers  of  the  field  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety.  In  our  ideas  of  spiritual 
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truth,  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  images  and  forms,  if  we 
would.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  to  see  that  our  figures  and 
images  are  true  and  according  to  nature.  Nature  is  an  inex¬ 
haustible  storehouse  of  hieroglyphics,  pregnant  with  spiritual 
meanings.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  to  bring  those  meanings 
into  the  clear  light  of  consciousness,  and  that  not  in  dead 
abstractions,  but  in  the  living  forms  which  nature  herself  of¬ 
fers  to  us.  “The  more  vivid,”  says  Schlegel,  “the  more 
striking,  and  apparently  startling,  the  more  boldly  figurative 
and  rare,  are  the  terms  or  forms  of  expression  employed,  the 
more  pertinently  and  clearly  do  they  often  convey  our  mean¬ 
ing,  and  the  more  happily  chosen  and  to  the  point  do  they 
appear.  In  proof  and  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  I  would 
appeal  to  the  language  of  Holy  Writ.  Most,  if  not  all,  its 
descriptions  of  matters  belonging  to  the  invisible  world,  if  we 
could  still  recall  or  still  experience  the  first  fresh  impression, 
would  at  once  be  confessed  to  be  the  boldest  that  language 
has  ever  ventured  upon.  Long  familiarity,  however,  has 
made  them  seem  ordinary  and  tame.  And  it  is  necessary  to 
contemplate  them  long  and  intensely,  if  we  would  revive  their 
original  fulness  and  peculiar  significancy.”  ^  It  would  be  well 
for  us,  in  our  use  of  words,  to  call  up  the  images  which  lie 
at  their  base,  so  as  to  have  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  them 
in  our  own  minds,  and  then  endeavor  to  call  up  the  same 
images  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  we  speak.  Much  that 
is  not  literally  true,  is  yet  most  true,  because  it  makes  the 
truest  impression. 


^  Philosophy  of  Language,  Morrison’s  translation,  p.  419. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  INFLUENCE  AND  METHOD  OF  ENGLISH  STUDIES. 

By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  Professor  at  Andover. 

That  the  philological  stracture  and  history  of  the  English 
language  is  a  branch  of  investigation  very  greatly  neglected 
by  all  to  whom  this  tongue  is  vernacular,  will  hardly  be 
questioned.  If  one  examines  the  public  or  private  libraries 
of  this  country,  he  finds  them  better  supplied  with  works  in 
almost  every  other  department  of  knowledge,  than  with 
those  that  relate  to  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Englishman  and  Anglo-American.  How  little  is 
known  of  the  lexicographical  labors  of  Junius,  Lye,  and 
Spelman ;  of  the  critical  researches  of  Heame,  Ritson,  Pink¬ 
erton,  Tyrwhitt,  Wright,  and  Price ;  and  even  of  the  histo¬ 
ries  of  Warton,  and  Ellis.  The  publications  of  the  Camden 
and  Percy  societies  rarely  make  their  way  over  the  Atlantic. 
The  small  but  increasing  stock  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
well  edited  by  scholars  like  Conybeare,  Thorpe,  Bosworth, 
Kemble,  and  Cardale,  and  still  more,  the  Anglo-Norman 
literature  brought  to  light  by  Michel  and  other  French 
scholars,  is  a  terra  incognita  to  many  whose  explorations  in 
classic  and  oriental  regions  have  been  extensive  and  accu¬ 
rate.  Notwithstanding  the  genial  and  thorough  criticism  of 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  Schlegel,  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed 
that  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  has  made  that  pro¬ 
found  impression  upon  the  thinking  and  composition  of  the 
present  age,  which  its  intrinsic  merits  entitle  it  to.  That 
hearty  and  idiomatic,  yet  flowing  and  graceful,  style  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  which  is  one  result  of  the  study  of  this  portion  of  the 
language  and  literature,  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
circle  of  writers.  The  common  English  diction  of  the  day, 
has  been  formed  more  by  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  than  by 
that  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon.  The  orator,  reviewer,  and 
paragraphist,  puts  on  the  “  learned  sock,”  not  of  Jonson  the 
VoL.  Xm.  No.  60.  28 
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dramatist,  but  of  Johnson  the  moralist,  and  the  pompous 
and  measured  diction  of  Gibbon,  is  preferred  to  the  more 
natural  and  flexible,  but  not  less  finished  and  musical,  phrase 
of  Hooker. 

The  critical  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature, 
as  a  special  discipline  in  the  general  system  of  modem  educa¬ 
tion,  is  consequently  a  topic  that  needs  to  be  frequently 
and  earnestly  discussed,  in  order  that  a  proper  enthusiasm 
may  exist  in  reference  to  it.  The  readers  of  this  journal  will 
bear  testimony,  that,  firom  time  to  time,  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  department  of  inquiry ;  and  it  is  in  the  line 
of  these  preceding  efforts  that  we  would  labor,  and  move 
forward. 

The  English  language  is  the  language  into  which  we  are 
bom,  and  the  English  literature  is  the  literature  in  which 
we  are  brought  up.  From  the  beginning  of  our  existence, 
onward,  through  all  the  several  ages  of  life,  and  through  all 
the  multiplied  experiences  of  head  and  heart,  we  are  continu¬ 
ally  receiving  and  propagating  that  fine  and  volatile  influ¬ 
ence  which  emanates  firom  the  national  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  upon  every  individual  of  the  nation.  A  literature, 
therefore,  in  which  we  have  an  interest  by  virtue  of  our 
very  birth  and  origin,  and  which  penetrates  so  pervasively 
our  daily  life,  has  claims  upon  our  best  pbwers,  in  order  that 
we  may  come  to  apprehend,  with  a  distinct  consciousness, 
its  peculiar  character  and  worth,  and  thereby  experience 
more  and  more  of  its  specific  influences  and  impressions. 
For  the  objection  that  meets  us,  whenever  we  recommend 
the  analytic  study  of  a  vernacular  tongue,  viz.  that  we  are 
recommending  a  superfluity,  inasmuch  as  the  mother  tongue 
is  imbibed  with  the  mother’s  milk,  vanishes  the  moment  we 
remember  that  the  purpose  of  study,  in  nearly  all  instances, 
is  to  substitute  a  clear  knowledge  for  aji  obscure  one.  There 
is  meaning  and  tmth  in  the  Platonic  dictum,  that  learning  is 
reminding.  One  of  the  principal  processes  in  mental  cultiva¬ 
tion  consists  in  acquiring  a  distinct  perception  of  that  by 
which  we  are  spontaneously,  and  therefore  unreflectingly,  in¬ 
fluenced  or  actuated.  What  the  common  mind  sees  as  in  a 
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glass  darkly,  the  educated  mind  sees  face  to  face.  The  most 
of  men  are  the  creatures  of  the  moulding  and  shaping  ideas 
that  are  mercifully  inlaid  in  their  mental  constitution,  and 
of  those  institutions  and  permanent  circumstances  amidst 
which  they  live ;  and,  inasmuch  as  these  ideas  are  ideas  of 
reason,  and  these  institutions  and  permanent  circumstances 
are  arrangements  of  divine  providence,  no  practical  injury 
results  to  the  individual,  even  when  he  surrenders  himself  to 
their  influence  and  actuation,  without  philosophic  reflection 
upon  their  nature  and  qualities.  The  citizen,  for  example, 
will  suffer  no  injury,  who  yields  himself  up  most  implicitly 
and  obediently,  to  the  moral  or  the  civil  law,  without  analyz¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  this  idea,  or  becoming  metaphysically 
aware  of  its  vast  implication.  Let  him  allow  the  principle 
and  spirit  of  law  to  take  possession  of  his  whole  being,  and 
suffer  all  his  faculties  and  energies  to  be  absorbed  in  this 
august  and  beneficent  power,  and  he  will  experience  no  det¬ 
riment,  intellectually  or  morally,  even  though  he  reflects 
but  little  upon  the  nature  of  the  agencies  by  which  he  is 
moulded.  In  like  manner,  the  individual  may  surrender 
himself  to  the  influence  of  the  literature  and  civilization  of 
the  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  and,  if  these  be  truthful  and 
sound,  his  comparative  unacquaintance  with  what  is  con¬ 
stantly  pressing  upon  him,  and  shaping  and  forming  him,  on 
all  sides,  will  not  prevent  his  being  rightly  shaped  and  form¬ 
ed.  He  is  under  and  within  a  divine  constitution,  and 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  must  feel  its  power, 
and  receive  its  influence.  But  while  this  is  said,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  philosophic  reflection^  upon  that  which  ex¬ 
erts  an  influence  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  not,  is  of  no 
worth ;  that  analytical  study  into  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
that  which  actuates  us  whether  we  think  or  not,  is  super¬ 
fluous  and  unnecessary.  Powerful  as  ideas,  principles,  and 
institutions  are,  even  in  relation  to  the  unthinking  man; 
and  at  times,  for  instance  in  political  revolutions,  they  are  as 
powerful  as  fire  in  gunpowder,  and  accompanied  with  near¬ 
ly  as  little  distinct  knowledge ;  they  yet  receive  a  vast  acces¬ 
sion  of  power,  when  their  operancy  is  accompanied  with  the 
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clear  intuitions  of  reason,  and  the  lucid  perceptions  of  self- 
consciousness. 

These  remarks  upon  the  general  relation  of  analytic  study 
and  philosophic  reflection  to  that  which  is  innate  in  our 
mental  constitution,  or  intrinsic  to  those  permanent  circum¬ 
stances  which  exert  a  constant  and  unperceived  influence 
upon  us,  independent  of  our  reflection,  apply  with  full  force 
to  subjects  so  close  to  us,  and  influences  so  spontaneous  and 
irresistible,  as  those  of  our  own  mother  tongue  and  our  own 
native  literature.  For  although  none  can  help  speaking  their 
vernacular,  and  feeling  more  or  less  of  the  influence  of  the 
literature  embodied  in  it,  yet  only  those  few  feel  its  selectest 
influence  and  drink  in  its  most  essential  spirit,  who  pass  be¬ 
yond  the  every-day  use  of  the  language  to  the  critical  and 
philological  study  of  it.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  whether  the 
Englishman  or  the  Anglo-American  has  studied  his  national 
language  and  literature,  or  not,  he  has,  nevertheless,  been  so 
moulded  and  affected  by  it,  that,  if  those  elements  in  his  cul¬ 
ture  which  have  come  in  from  this  source,  should  be  with¬ 
drawn,  it  would  lose  its  most  vital  if  not  its  finest  constitu¬ 
ent;  still  he  cannot  feel,  and  he  has  not  felt,  the  freshest, 
heartiest,  healthiest,  and  most  effective  influence  from  this 
source,  unless,  by  study  and  reflection,  he  has  made  himself 
unusually  conscious  of  the  intense  power  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  vast  wealth  of  the  English  literature.  But 
in  order  to  this  intimate  acquaintance,  something  more  is 
needed  than  that  easy  and  passive  perusal  of  the  current 
literature  of  the  present  period,  which,  in  the  case  of  one’s 
native  language  and  literature,  so  often  passes  for  study. 
The  full  power  of  the  English  language  cannot  be  adequately 
apprehended  short  of  an  acquaintance  with  it  in  all  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  its  history.  The  life  of  a  language,  like  the  soul  of 
a  body,  is  all  in  every  part ;  and  its  highest  intensity  must 
therefore  be  sought  for  by  a  laborious  and  patient  study  of 
the  language,  back,  through  all  its  change  and  growth,  to  the 
lowest  root. 

There  is  a  special  reason  for  this  close  and  minute  study 
of  our  vernacular,  founded  on  the  fact  that,  speaking  it,  and 
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writing  it,  and  thinking  in  it,  as  we  do  continually,  we  una¬ 
voidably  acquire  a  moderate  knowledge  of  it,  which  we  are 
too  willing  to  regard  as  philological  and  thorough.  In  the 
case  of  a  foreign  tongue,  we  are  compelled  to  the  lexicon  and 
the  grammar,  because  we  cannot  understand  it  without  such 
study ;  and  hence  we  ine  vitably  acquire,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  a  critical  knowledge  of  it.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  our  own  language.  The  majority  of  words  we  have 
some  acquaintance  with,  without  any  study  on  our  part.  It 
is  true  that  this  acquaintance  is  not  close  and  accurate,  like 
that  which  springs  from  etymological  and  careful  analysis  ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  and  of 
an  easy,  passive  perusal  of  books. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  superficial  knowledge  is  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  the  language  in  all  its  periods,  and 
especially  in  those  elder  forms  which  have  passed  out  of  use, 
and  which,  consequently,  sustain  something  of  the  relation 
of  a  foreign  tongue  to  the  modern  Englishman.  Not  that 
these  earlier  forms  are  really  alien  to  us,  like  the  French  or 
the  Latin  tongues,  for  they  still  have  an  existence  in  the 
heart  and  pith  of  the  English  of  the  present  day ;  but  they 
require,  in  order  to  their  being  understoodj^by  the  modem 
reader,  a  minute  philological  study,  like  that  expended  upon 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  brings  the  mind  into  close  and 
invigorating  contact  with  them.  For,  to  carefully  trace  a 
word,  through  its  whole  history,  up  to  the  root  from  which 
its  true  force  and  significance  are,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
derived,  is  the  only  sure  way  of  imbuing  the  mind  with  the 
spirit  of  a  language.  By  this  slow  analysis,  the  power  of  the 
word  is  brought  out  and  felt. 

The  same  remarks  hold  true  respecting  the  scope  and 
riches  of  our  national  literature.  He  who  is  conversant  with 
it  in  only  one  or  two  of  its  periods,  can  have  but  a  meagre 
conception  of  its  opulence.  The  national  mind  finds  a  full 
expression  only  in  the  totality  of  the  national  literature. 
Like  the  individual  mind,  it  passes  through  great  varieties 
of  being;  through  a  great  multiplicity  of  moods ;  through 
various  stages  of  development ;  and  therefore  its  complete 
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expression  and  manifestation  must  be  sought  for  in  the  whole 
literature  to  which  it  has  given  origin.  It  often  happens  that 
the  earlier  literature  of  a  people  contains  elements  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  of  the  after  periods  of  its  history.  The  na¬ 
tional  mind  often  shows  a  phase  in  some  one  particular 
period,  which  centuries  of  existence  would  not  bring  round 
again.  Should  the  English  nation,  for  example,  continue  in 
existence,  and  the  English  mind  continue  to  undergo  change 
and  development  until  the  end  of  time,  it  is  not  probable  that 
another  period  would  occur  in  its  history,  in  which  the  dra¬ 
ma  would  reach  such  a  height  of  life  and  power,  and  such  a 
breadth  and  depth  of  passion,  as  characterize  the  Elizabethan 
drama.  And  can  we  ever  expect  the  re-appearance  of  the  fresh, 
hale,  and  lifesome  spirit  of  “  merrie  England,”  as  it  appears 
in  Chaucer  ?  The  beautiful  vanishes  and  retmns  not  again 
in  the  same  form.  Each  age  has  its  own  excellences  ;  and 
not  until  we  have  passed  all  the  ages  in  review,  can  we 
know  and  feel  the  endless  variety  and  opulence  of  a  national 
mind. 

With  these  general  remarks  upon  the  neglect  and 
the  importance  of  the  philological  study  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  influence  which  flows  from  this  particular  branch 
of  discipline,  and  to  indicate  the  best  method  of  pursuing 
it. 

L  The  first  effect  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  is  the  viviflcat^n  of  the  culture  that  flows  into 
the  modern  mind  from  the  classic  world,  and  the  prevention, 
thereby,  of  an  ungenial  and  artificial  classicism.  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  the  purpose  aimed  at,  by  those  who  con¬ 
structed  the  modern  system  of  education.  A  department 
of  instruction  in  this  language  and  literature,  is  established 
in  all  those  institutions  which  propose  to  impart  a  symmet¬ 
rical  and  complete  discipline,  in  order  that  the  youthful  stu¬ 
dent,  while  in  the  flexile  process  of  education,  may  be  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  modem  mind  and  the  modern  world, 
as  well  as  with  the  ancient  mind  and  the  classic  world. 
Those  who  planned  that  system  of  liberal  instruction, 
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by  which  the  modern  scholar  is  trained  up,  selected  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  the  pupil  himself,  as  one  of  the  con¬ 
current  branches  of  knowledge  to  be  pursued  in  order  to 
a  harmonious  mental  development,  because  it  furnishes  an 
element  needed  in  modern  culture,  and  derivable  from  no 
other  source.  They  “  yoked,”  as  has  been  said  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Leibnitz,  “  all  the  sciences  abreast,”  that  the  mind 
might  be  subjected  to  the  widest  possible  intellectual  influ¬ 
ence,  and,  by  binding  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world  to¬ 
gether,  threw  in  upon  the  modern  scholar  the  combined  in¬ 
fluence  of  both. 

The  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
mind,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  extract  from  Coleridge, 
with  remarkable  comprehensiveness  and  conciseness.  “  The 
Greeks,”  he  says,  “  idolized  the  finite,  and  therefore  were  the 
masters  of  all  grace,  elegance,  proportion,  fancy,  dignity, 
majesty ;  of  whatever  in  short,  is  capable  of  being  definitely 
conveyed  by  defined  forms  or  thoughts  ;  the  modems  revere 
the  infinite,  and  affect  the  indefinite  as  a  vehicle  of  the  in¬ 
finite  ;  hence  their  passions,  their  obscure  hopes  and  fears, 
their  wandering  through  the  unknown,  their  grander  moral 
feelings,  their  more  august  conception  of  man  as  man,  their 
future  rather  than  their  past,  in  a  word,  their  sublimity.”^ 
But  this  native  difference  has  been  still  more  increased  by 
the  influence  which  Christianity  has  exerted  upon  the  mod¬ 
ern  world,  and  the  new  species  of  development  that  has 
been  introduced  thereby.  Consequently  it  is  only  a  particu¬ 
lar  and  peculiar  element  of  culture,  and  not  the  entire  cul¬ 
ture  itself,  which  the  modern  is  to  derive  from  the  cultivated 
pagan.  It  is  the  form  only,  and  not  the  matter,  of  litera¬ 
ture,  that  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Greek  and  Homan.  The 
Christian  world  cannot  go  back  to  the  pagan  for  ideas  and 
thoughts.  The  humblest  modern  mind  that  lives  within  the 
pale  of  revelation,  moves  in  a  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling, 
infinitely  transcending  that  of  the  loftiest  heathen  sage.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  for  information  and  for  living  force,  that  the 


l  Works,  VoL  IV.  p.  29. 
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modern  devotes  himself,  as  he  has  ever  since  the  revival  of 
classical  learning,  to  the  study  of  the  beautiful  models  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  function  of  classical  discipline  is 
aesthetic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  mind  is  full  of  matter,  and 
overfull  of  force.  It  is  not  naturally  master  of  itself  or  its 
materials.  Its  vitality  and  energy  require  direction  and  a 
serene  flow.  The  Goth  needs  to  become  an  artist.  Hence 
the  cooperation  of  the  Pagan  with  the  Christian  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  modern  education ;  a  cooperation  that  will  be  benefi¬ 
cial,  only  so  long  as  the  former  is  confined  to  its  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  refinement,  and  justifiable,  only  in  proportion  as  the 
latter  does  not  permit  its  vigor  and  vitality  to  be  killed  out 
by  the  seductive  grace  of  the  former.  Upon  the  due  propor¬ 
tion  and  the  right  mingling  of  the  ccsthetic  element  derived 
from  classical  literature^  with  the  philosophical  and  theological 
elements  derived  from  the  world  of  modern  Christian  thought^ 
depend  the  harmony  and  perfection  of  modern  education.  For 
if  the  form  and  the  grace  become  predominant  to  the  neglect 
of  the  idea  and  the  thought,  the  vitality  and  the  force,  culture 
becomes  formal,  artificial,  and  spiritless.  It  will  not  even 
make  the  impression  of  the  model  itself,  to  which  it  has  been 
so  servile.  It  will  exhibit  the  symmetry,  and  finish,  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  works  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  mind,  in  the 
manner  of  a  mere  copyist,  and  with  none  of  the  genuine 
classic  feeling  and  spirit.  The  peculiar  vigor  and  energy 
which  characterize  modern  literature,  and  which  must  char¬ 
acterize  it,  in  order  that  it  may  produce  a  permanent  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  modern  mind,  will  be  wanting  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  such  an  unvivified  classicality,  and  they  will  be 
out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  all  the  motion  and  energy  of  the 
modern  world. 

For  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  look  at  those  periods 
in  the  history  of  literature,  which  were  marked  by  an  exclu¬ 
sive  devotion  to  classical  studies,  to  the  neglect  of  modern 
thought.  The  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  in  English 
literary  history,  characterized  by  excessive  classicism.  The 
elder  literature  of  England  was  greatly  neglected  and  under- 
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valued,  by  the  literary  men  of  this  period.*  The  English 
mind  during  this  century  having  almost  no  communication 
with  the  modem  European  mind,  contented  itself  with  a  by 
no  means  genial  and  reproductive,  but  servile  and  mechan* 
ical,  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  models.  Much  is  said  of 
the  influence  of  French  models,  and  canons  of  criticism,  up¬ 
on  this  period  in  English  literary  history ;  but  what  were  the 
French  models  themselves,  but  cold  copies  of  the  classic  age, 
with  no  modem  new-born  life  in  them ;  and  what  were  the 
canons  of  criticism  but  the  substantially  correct  rules  of 
ancient  art  mechanically  applied,  and  that  too  under  total¬ 
ly  different  circumstances,  and  amidst  entirely  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  ?  For  as  Schiller  traly  remarks :  “  the  French,  wholly 
misapprehending  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  introduced  upon 
the  stage  a  unity  of  place  and  time,  according  to  the  common 
empirical  sense  of  the  terms^  as  if  in  the  drama,  there  could 
be  any  other  place  than  mere  ideal  space,  and  any  other 
time,  than  the  mere  steady  progress  and  sequence  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.”  2 

The  tmth  is,  the  literary  men  of  such  periods  started  from 
the  wrong  point  of  departure.  Instead  of  generating  within 
themselves  the  stuff  and  material  of  literature,  and  employ¬ 
ing  classical  culture  as  a  formal  or  instrumental  agency,  in 
order  to  the  symmetrical  and  finished  presentment  of  it,  they 
isolated  themselves  from  the  great  process  and  movement  of 
modern  thought,  violently  threw  themselves  back  into  the 
ante-christian  world,  and  sought  the  matter,  where  they 
should  have  sought  only  the  form,  of  literature.  The  result 
ought  not  to  surprise  us.  For  a  genuine  literature,  one  that 

*  The  estimate  in  which  Shakspeare  was  held  by  a  mind  like  David  Hnme,  is 
an  example  in  point.  The  criticisms  of  Johnson,  meritorious  as  his  services  in 
other  respeets  were  in  regard  to  the  earlier  English  literature,  display  little  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  with  the  elder  English  spirit,  as  one  feels  on  passing  from  them 
to  the  English  and  German  criticism  of  the  present  century.  The  endeavor  of 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  Milton  and  the  Old  Ballads, 
though  mor9  appreciative  and  genial  than  that  of  any  other  critic  of  the  eigh-* 
tcenth  'century,  was  on  the  whole  a  failure,  so  far  as  the  popular  mind  of  that 
day  is  concerned. 

2  Ueber  den  Gebranch  dcs  Chors  in  de^  Tragbdie. 
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is  destined  to  live  in  other  ages,  and  to  impress  other  na¬ 
tions,  can  originate  only  in  the  midst  of  present,  actual,  re¬ 
alities  ;  only  in  the  stir  and  throng  of  daily  interests  and 
feelings ;  only  in  the  most  intense  and  concentrated  nation¬ 
ality.  The  training,  the  elaboration,  the  stimulation,  may 
be  brought  from  foreign  climes,  and  from  all  ages,  but  the 
central  root  must  grow  up  out  of  native  soil.' 

The  proper  method  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  For¬ 
malism,  which  seems  to  be  as  natural  in  literature  as  it  is  in 
morals,  is,  not  to  give  up  the  study  of  the  great  ancient  mas¬ 
ters  and  models  of  Form,  but,  along  with  this  study,  and  co¬ 
incident  with  it,  to  pursue  with  equal  thoroughness  and  dili¬ 
gence,  the  study  of  modern  literature.  And  inasmuch  as,  in 
most  instances,  a  selection  must  be  made  from  the  several 
literatures  that  are  comprised  within  this  denomination,  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  the  selection  of  that  of  England. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  the  English  literature  is  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  and  generic  in  its  character  of  the  literatures  of  mod¬ 
ern  Europe.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  one,  among  them 
all,  in  which  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  modem  mind 
have  found  the  most  full  and  forcible  expression.  For  the 
English  race  itself  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  any.  It  is 
a  mixture  and  cross  of  all  the  best  of  the  modern  stocks.  At 
the  bottom  of  it  lies  the  Celtic,  a  portion  of  that  great  Scy¬ 
thian  people  which  was  the  first  to  move  westward  from 
Cehtral  Asia,  the  cradle  and  birthplace  of  the  human  family. 
Judging  from  the  relics  of  it,  still  to  be  found  among  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  bleak 

1  All  the  modem  endeavors  to  revive  the  Pagan  cnltare  have  failed,  because 
they  were  attempts  to  find  the  principle  and  substance  of  literature  in  a  stage  of 
human  history  that  has  had  its  day,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  furnish  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  artistic  and  the  formal.  A  return  to  the  culture  and  poetic 
Polytheism  of  the  classic  world,  such  as  Shelley  strove  for,  and  Schiller  yearns 
after  in  his  poem  entitled :  Die  Gutter  Griechenlands,  would  be  as  impossible  and 
irrational,  as  would  be  the  attempt  to  rcconstract  the  Fauna,  or  reanimate  the 
Flora,  of  the  primitive  geological  periods.  The  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  New 
Platonics  to  revive  Paganism  in  its  religions  aspects,  is  equally  instructive  with 
these  attempts  to  revive  it  in  its  literary  phase,  and  ought  to  be  pondered  by  that 
small  circle  of  religionists,  of  the  present  day,  who  seem  to  be  repeating  that 
futile  endeavor. 
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and  sterile  district  of  Britanny  in  France,  and  in  the  eloquent 
and  impetuous  Irishman,  it  was  a  race  eminently  fitted  to 
constitute  the  ground-work  of  a  national  character.  Bold, 
fearless,  and  possessing  an  indomitable  love  of  freedom,  as 
the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  evidence,  the  Briton  still  lives 
in  the  modem  Englishman  ;  and,  by  a  singular  yet  natural 
coincidence,  gives  his  name  to  England  itself,  whenever  the 
elements  of  power  and  empire  are  sought  to  be  made  promi¬ 
nent.  For  they  are  Britons  who  never  will  be  slaves;” 
and  it  is  Britannia  who 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  tower  along  the  steep, 

Whose  march  is  o’er  the  mountain-wave. 

Whose  home  is  on  the  deep. 

Into  this  living  and  solid  root  was  then  grafted  one  of  the  very 
finest  shoots  of  the  great  Germanic  race — the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  second  wave  of  Asiatic  emigration,  thus  rolled  over 
upon  the  first,  and  mingled  with  it.  Widely-differing  national 
characteristics,  originating  in  the  same  centre  of  the  world, 
but  separated  by  centuries  of  rude  and  savage,  yet  real  and 
thorough,  development  during  the  various  fortunes  of  emi¬ 
gration  and  warfare,  of  conflict  with  man  and  with  mate¬ 
rial  nature,  were  thus  commingled  in  the  Saxonized  Briton. 
And,  lastly,  into  the  nation  and  character  thus  formed,  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  Boman  nature  was  introduced  by  the  invasion 
and  armed  occupancy  of  the  land  by  the  Normans.  , 
Constituted  in  this  manner,  the  English  mind  became  an 
exceedingly  comprehensive  one.  Containing  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  all  the  principal  races  that  have  made 
Europe  their  home,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sclavonic,  a 
race  which,  perhaps,  is  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  history  of  the  world,  but  which,  as  yet,  has  had  no  de¬ 
velopment,  and,  until  recently,  has  been  a  mere  cipher  in 
European  history — containing,  we  say,  such  widely-different 
and  yet  substantial  characteristics,  the  English  mind  is  the 
most  adequate  representative  of  the  Universal-European  or 
Modem  Mind. 
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(2)  But,  in  the  second  place,  besides  this  peculiar  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  English  race  and  mind,  there  is  still  another 
feature  in  its  history  which  contributes  to  render  the  study 
of  it,  and  its  productions,  of  more  worth  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  literatures  of  modern  Europe.  We  allude  to  the 
peculiar  and  powerful  influence  which  the  Christian  religion 
has  had  upon  its  formation  and  development.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  one  great  cause  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Ancient  and  Modern  culture,  civilization,  and 
literature  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  divine  revelation. 
Christianity  imparted  a  depth  and  spirituality  to  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  Modern  world,  which  could  not  arise  under 
the  predominantly  sensualizing  tendency  of  Paganism,  and 
those  literatures  which  imbibed  its  spirit  most  deeply  and 
pur^y,  other  things  being  equal,  are  most  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  For  they  harmonize  best  with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
Modem  world ;  they  best  prepare  the  scholar  to  enter  vividly 
and  with  a  vital  consciousness  into  the  career  and  movement 
of  modern  society  ;  they  afford  more  that  awakens  and 
strengthens  and  nurtures  the  individual  mind  ;  they  are  less 
liable  to  be  exhausted  of  their  contents  and  to  be  outgrown 
and  left  behind  in  the  progressive  development  of  human 
nature.  But  of  all  the  literatures  of  modern  Europe,  the 
English  felt  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  its  purest  form. 
The  literatures  of  Southern  Europe  grew  up  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  nominal  Christianity,  which  had  in  it  far  more  of 
the  sensualism  of  Paganism  than  the  spirituality  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  The  effects  of  it  are  to  be  seen,  this  day,  in  the  nerve¬ 
less,  emasculated  national  character,  and  the  feeble,  decay¬ 
ing,  dying  literature.  The  English  mind  and  heart,  on  the 
contrary,  have,  in  the  main,  been  exposed,  age  after  age,  to 
the  spiritualizing  influences  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Even  those  periods  in  English  history  when  a 
false  Christianity  prevailed,  only  served  to  make  the  recoil 
more  violent,  and  to  subject  the  nation  to  a  still  purer  and 
still  more  spiritual  form  of  tmth.  The  rich,  healthy  genius 
and  strong  sense  of  England  have,  for  a  longer  and  less  in- 
termpted  period  than  has  been  the  case  with  any  other  peo- 
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pie,  been  slowly,  and  from  the  centre,  unfolding  themselves 
under  the  cultivating,  elevating,  humanizing  influences  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  English  literature,  then,  by  virtue  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  representative  character  of  the  English  mind,  and  the 
strength,  depth,  and  purity  of  the  influence  exerted  upon  it 
by  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  modem  student  to  find  the 
most  effectual  preservative  against  that  literary  Formalism 
which  an  unbalanced,  and  in  reality  ungenial,  study  of  clas¬ 
sical  literature  is  sure  to  produce.  The  modem  scholar 
ought  to  be  a  man  of  power  and  of  impression.  He  ought 
also  to  be  a  man  of  well-proportioned,  symmetrical,  elegant 
cultivation.  But  he  is  more  likely  to  be  the  latter,  if  he 
is  already  the  former,  than  he  is  to  be  the  former,  if  he  is,  first, 
the  latter.  For,  wherever  there  is  matter  and  power  to  start 
with,  there  may  be  beauty,  and  grace,  and  elegance.  The 
same  degree  of  careful  effort  devoted  to  the  artistic  and  for¬ 
mal  finish  of  a  work  after ,  instead  of  before,  the  proper  dili¬ 
gence  and  care  have  been  devoted  to  its  material  origination 
within  the  mind,  will  elaborate  it  into  a  high  beauty  and  an 
exquisite  grace,  that  are  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of  one 
who  has  not  thus  begun  at  the  beginning ;  who  has  not  first 
gendered  the  work  in  his  own  soul. 

In  the  thoughtful  opulence  and  the  throbbing  life  of  the 
English  literature,  the  modem  student  should,  then,  seek  for 
mental  wealth  and  power ;  for  that  vigorous  and  masculine 
principle  that  will  vivify  aU  his  other  culture  from  whatever 
source  it  come.  In  so  doing,  he  is  going  to  Ophir  for  gold, 
to  the  gorgeous  East  for  barbaric  pearl,  to  the  very  heart  of 
nature  for  the  forces  of  life.  For  let  him  bring  before  his 
mind,  for  a  moment,  the  series  of  productions  in  the  several 
departments  of  literature,  which  the  English  mind  has  been 
originating  and  throwing  off  with  freedom,  and  force,  and 
wonderful  variety,  during  the  last  half  millennium ;  let  him 
remember  the  wisdom  of  Bacon,  and  Hooker,  and  Burke ; 
the  satire  of  Hall,  of  Butler,  of  Swift ;  the  humor  of  Chau¬ 
cer,  of  Goldsmith,  of  Sterne,  of  Lamb ;  the  brilliancy  and 
art  of  Pope ;  the  magnificence  and  architecture  of  IMUton ; 
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the  sweetness,  and  fluency,  and  flushed  beauty,  of  Spenser ; 
the  meditativeness  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  intensity  of 
Byron;  let  him  think,  lastly,  of  that  wonderful  being  in 
whom  all  these  qualities  existed  in  their  prime  and  puri¬ 
ty,  and  found  their  full  expression  in  the  immense  range  and 
expanse  of  the  Shaksperean  drama,  in  the  portraiture  of  the 
whole  human  being  in  its  myriad  minds  and  moods ;  let  the 
modem  student  recall  aU  this,  and  feel  its  full  impression, 
and  believe  that,  in  pursuing  the  close  and  thorough  study 
of  English  literature,  he  is  pursuing  the  study  of  the  richest, 
and  the  most  thoughtful,  the  most  vigorous,  and  the  most 
vivifying,  literature  of  the  modem  world. 

11.  The  second  principal  effect  of  English  studies  is  seen 
in  the  excellence  of  the  style  of  thought  and  expression^  that 
results  from  their  prosecution. 

The  mode  of  thinking  induced  into  a  mind  by  a  course  of 
education,  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  If  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  it  is  of  as  great  moment  how  the  mind 
thinks,  as  what  it  thinks,  it  can  be  asserted  with  positive¬ 
ness,  that  the  matter  of  its  thoughts  is  very  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  manner  of  them,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  style  of 
thinking  becomes  worthy  of  attention  and  cultivation. 

By  the  style  of  thinking,  is  meant  the  particular  and  pecu¬ 
liar  manner  in  which  thought  is  produced  in  the  mind,  when 
left  to  its  spontaneous,  unwatched  workings.  This  peculiar 
manner  undoubtedly  has  its  lowest  foundation  in  the  pecu¬ 
liar  stracture  of  the  individual  mind ;  but  it  is  also  modified, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent  determined,  by  the  class  of  minds 
and  kinds  of  thought,  in  other  words,  by  the  species  of  litera¬ 
ture  with  which  it  is  familiar.  Besides,  so  far  as  the  style  of 
thinking  is  founded  upon,  and  determined  by,  the  stracture 
of  the  human  mind  itself,  it  is  a  correct  one,  and  all  devia¬ 
tions  therefore,  in  the  wrong  direction,  must  be  traced  to  ex¬ 
ternal  influences.  For  the  mind  itself  is  well  made,  and 
when  its  laws  and  constitution  are  perfectly  obeyed,  nothing, 
either  in  its  mode  of  action,  or  in  its  products,  requires 
emendation  or  correction. 

When,  however,  a  mind  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
other  minds,  whose  way  of  thought  is  unnatural,  affected, 
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artificial,  extravagant,  or  whatever  the  bad  quality  maybe,  it 
is  very  liable  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  false  manner.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true,  in  case  there  be  in  the  individual  mind 
a  bent  of  the  same  general  character.  In  this  case,  the  stu¬ 
dent,  while  in  the  plastic  process,  and  before  he  has  reached 
“  the  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind,”  is  extremely 
liable  to  attach  himself  to  some  school  in  letters,  in  which 
the  false  mode  of  thought  has  embodied  itself  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  in  dazzling  glare,  and  with  a  species  of  imposing 
power  difficult  to  be  resisted.  Falling  in,  as  it  does,  with 
his  own  particular  tendency,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  whole 
intellect  is  taken  captive  by  it,  and  he  acquires  a  fixed  style 
of  thinking,  in  which  the  most  glaring  faults  of  his  model 
appear. 

But  the  age,  as  well  as  the  single  individual,  always  has 
a  style  of  thinking  which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  this  also 
exerts  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  individual.  For  that 
must  be  an  extremely  intense  and  determined  individuality 
that  can  keep  itself  out  of  the  great  main  current  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  age  in  which  it  lives,  and,  in  strong  contrast, 
exhibit  a  style  of  thinking  purely  sui-geneiic.  Such  individu¬ 
alities,  when  genuinely  original,  become  the  creators  of  new 
schools  in  literature,  and  of  new  eras  in  art.  The  great  mass 
of  men,  however,  naturally  share  in  the  general  intellectual 
characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  no  one  can 
rid  himself  of  the  faults  of  his  age,  unless  he  carefully  study 
and  imbibe  some  of  the  better  characteristics  of  other 
periods.  If  he  contents  himself  with  the  literature  of  the 
present,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  the  mere  creature  and  copy 
of  its  good  and  bad  qualities  alike,  he  will  not  attain  the 
best  development  of  his  own  inind,  and  will  help  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  what  is  defective  in  the  existing  type  of  thought  and 
culture. 

The  influence  of  English  studies,  and  especially  of  the 
study  of  the  earlier  English,  in  reference  to  the  point  under 
consideration,  is  most  excellent.  For,  if  we  were  called  upon 
to  mention  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  elder 
writers,  we  should  mention  the  sincerity  and  thoroughness 
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of  their  mental  processes.  They  never  write  for  merely  mo¬ 
mentary  effect,  but  absorb  themselves,  with  great  self- 
forgetfulness,  in  the  subject  of  their  reflections.  They  had, 
it  is  true,  one  advantage  over  writers  of  the  present  day : 
they  composed  before  criticism  (either  as  theory  or  practice) 
became  a  constituent  part  of  the  national  literature,  and  hence 
wrote  without  restraint.  But,  aside  from  this,  the  elder  Eng¬ 
lish  mind  was  a  singularly  thoughtful  and  even-tempered  one. 
When  stirred  deeply,  it  proved  itself  to  be  a  mind  full  of 
powers  and  energies,  as  the  political  history  of  England  shows. 
But  this  force  was  under  the  control  of  strong  English  sense, 
and  of  that  more  profound  faculty  which  is  the  parent  of 
ideas  and  the  discoverer,  of  laws.  This  temperance  of  intel¬ 
lect,  this  moderation  of  soul,  invariably  accompanies  depth 
and  richness  of  thought,  and  manifests  itself  in  a  grave  and 
commanding  style  of  reflection  and  expression.  Turn,  for 
example,  to  the  poetry  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Bacon,  to  the  history  of  Kaleigh,  and  notice  the  entire 
absence  of  that  quality  so  much  strained  after  by  the  modern 
Belle  Lettristy  the  striking  and  the  startling.  The  charm  lies 
not  in  individual  passages  ;  and  hence  no  compositions  suf¬ 
fer  more  when  judged  of  by  “  elegant  extracts”  from  them; 
but  in  the  continuous  and  continual  flow  of  the  main  cur¬ 
rent  of  thought,  which  pours  onward  in  gentleness,  in  quiet¬ 
ness,  and  in  broad,  deep  strength.  This  same  characteristic 
is  seen  in  every  department  of  literary  composition.  Even 
in  auto-biography,  where  the  writer  would  be  specially 
tempted  to  throw  a  brilliant  hue  over  his  own  personal  his¬ 
tory,  the  same  sedateness  and  balance  of  judgment  is  exhib¬ 
ited.  The  Memoirs  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  contain  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  rare  and  accom¬ 
plished  gentlemen,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
thoughtful  students,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  They 
also  contain  an  account  of  chivalrous  adventures — 

“of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly  breach.’* 

And  yet  the  narrative  is  equable  and  tranquil,  the  language 
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mild,  melodious,  and  flowing;  and  the  coloring  over  the 
whole,  not  glaring  and  showy,  but  sober,  sufhised,  and  rich. 
Indeed,  what  Heminge  and  Condell,  the  editors  of  the  first 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  say  of  this  author,  applies  to  the  early 
English  writers  generally  :  “  As  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of 
natmre,  so  he  was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of  it.  His  mind 
and  hand  went  together  ;  and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered 
with  that  easiness,  that  we  have  scarce  received  firom  him  a 
blot  in  his  papers.” 

These  characteristics  in  the  mode  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion,  arose  from  the  singular  sincerity  and  gravity  of  the 
English  character  and  mind,  in  these  earlier  stages  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  By  sincerity  we  mean  the  pure  outgoing  or  issue  of 
the  mind,  unmodified  by  any  outward  references.  As  has 
been  already  remarked,  the  Englishman  of  this  period  had 
not  the  fear  of  the  Critic  before  his  eyes.  English  literature, 
therefore,  though  it  suffered  imdoubtedly  for  the  want  of  a 
sound  philosophic  criticism,  and  was  somewhat  lacking  in 
those  excellent  qualities,  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  which 
the  sharp  analysis  of  a  later  day  has  superinduced  upon  it, 
did,  nevertheless,  attain  to  a  sweet  fluency,  and  rich  copious¬ 
ness,  and  sober  gravity,  and  wise  thoughtfulness,  which  have 
never  been  surpassed.  Again,  the  author  of  these  periods 
did  not  write  for  all  grades  and  capacities  of  intellect.  He 
was  not  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
among  all  classes  of  men,  but  he  was  a  retiring,  studious  per¬ 
son,  who  thought  as  he  listed,  and  wrote  without  much  regard 
to  an  immediate  sensation,  for  a  “  fit  audience  though  few.” 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  useful  know¬ 
ledge  diffused  so  widely  at  the  present  day,  or  of  that  body  of 
sound  and  useful  literature  which  has  been  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  wants  of  the  people.  In  reference  to  all  the  solid 
characteristics  and  qualities  of  literature,  it  is  more  worthy 
of  the  name  than  much  of  the  so-called  polite  literature  and 
belles  lettres  of  the  times.  Like  the  elder  literature  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  it  is  an  honest  and  sound  produc¬ 
tion.  It  came  into  being  owing  to  a  felt  want,  and  it  meets 
a  felt  want  of  an  intelligent,  sound-hearted  body  of  men,  and 
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therefore  it  is  to  be  respected  by  every  one  who  respects  the 
hnman  mind.  Still  the  somewhat  insulated  position  of  the 
earlier  English  writers,  by  freeing  them  from  all  side  influ¬ 
ences  and  by-aims,  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  free  their 
minds  as  slowly,  as  lengthily,  as  copiously,  as  thoroughly 
as  they  pleased.  They  were  at  liberty,  in  the  retirement  of 
their  closets,  and  addressing  a  limited  public  of  similar  culti¬ 
vation  with  themselves,  to  pay  no  attention  to  time,  place, 
or  circumstances,  in  the  development  of  a  subject.  That 
short  method,  rapid  movement,  and  striking  statement  in 
which  we  of  the  present  excel  them,  and  which  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  quality  in  oratory,  is  not  to  be  found  in  them.  We 
must  look  to  modern  English  literature  for  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  oratorical  composition. 

The  whole  influence  of  such  a  thoughtful  and  sincere  lite¬ 
rature  upon  the  mind,  is  educating  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  reader  is  not  violently  excited  by  a  rapid  series  of  single 
striking  thoughts  and  images,  which,  in  the  phrase  of  De 
Quincey,  ‘‘  can  hardly  have  time  to  glance,  like  the  lamps  of 
a  mail  coach,  before  his  hurried  and  bewildered  understand¬ 
ing,”  but  he  is  gradually  penetrated  and  permeated  by  warm 
currents  of  rich  and  genial  reflection.  He  acquires,  insensi¬ 
bly,  the  same  temperate  and  composed  style  of  thinking ; 
learns  to  commune^  long  and  patiently,  with  the  subjects  that 
come  before  his  mind ;  and,  like  these  his  teachers  and 
models,  finds  all  themes  wonderfully  fertile.  For,  along  with 
this  simplicity,  there  is  a  remarkable  copiousness  in  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Instead  of  being  made  poor 
by  this  freedom  and  prodigality,  these  minds,  like  a  living 
fountain,  only  became  more  ebullient  the  more  they  were 
drawn  from.  Call  to  mind,  for  example,  the  wonderful  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  English  mind  in  the  Elizabethan  age !  What  an 
immense  amount  of  rich  and  weighty  thought,  that  was  rich 
and  weighty  enough  to  come  down  to  our  day,  and  which 
will  have  a  permanent  interest  for  the  human  mind  in  all 
time,  was  originated  during  the  fifty  years  between  1575  and 
1625  !  During  this  short  fifty  years,  English  literature  was 
enriched  by  the  productions  of  Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh, 
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Bacon,  Hooker,  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Chapman,  Marlowe,Webster,  Middleton,  and  Ford.  The  cata¬ 
logue  reminds  one  of  the  dazzling  treasure  vault  of  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  rich  Jew  of  Malta : 

Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room, 

Bags  of  fiery  opals,  sapphires,  amethysts. 

Jacinths,  hard  topaz,  grass-green  emeralds. 

Beauteous  rubies,  sparkling  diamonds 
And  seld-sccn  costly  stones  of  so  great  price, 

As  one  of  them,  indifferently  rated. 

And  of  a  caract  of  this  quality, 

May  serve  in  peril  of  calamity 
To  ransome  great  kings  from  captivity. 

This  fertility  of  the  English  mind  was,  at  once,  the  cause 
and  effect  of  the  prevailing  style  of  thinking  at  that  period. 
The  striking,  startling,  brilliant  mode,  which  has  reached  its 
acme  in  the  modern  Novel,  not  drawing  upon  the  medita¬ 
tiveness  and  reserve  of  the  intellectual  character,  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  such  a  union  of  quantity  with  high  quality^ 
as  appears  in  this  Elizabethan  literature.  On  the  contrary, 
that  calm  and  composed  method  which  characterized  these 
men,  and  which  is  worth  toiling  after,  is  most  conformed  to 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  to  that  “  large  discourse  of  rea^ 
son  which  looks  before  and  after"  and  consequently  may  be 
presumed  to  be,  more  than  any  other  one,  the  mode  in  and 
through  which  the  contents  of  the  mind  may  be  discharged 
in  richest  abundance  and  with  least  self-exhaustion. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  principle 
here  advanced  holds  good  in  other  departments  besides  that 
of  letters.  The  highest  and  most  productive  genius  in  Fine 
Art,  is  also  the  calmest  and  gravest.  Raphael  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven,  yet  he  filled  all  Europe  with  mas¬ 
terpieces  before  he  died.  And  into  each  one  of  these  works, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed,  he  threw,  with  all  the  prodi¬ 
gality  of  nature  herself,  a  world  of  life,  motion,  and  expres¬ 
sion.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  groups,  and  groups  within 
groups  ;  and  yet  each  individual  in  them  is  itself  a  study. 
His  creative  talent  finds  no  parallel  but  in  Shakspeare  him¬ 
self;  and  there  is  certainly  no  distant  similarity  between 
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that  universality  and  wealth  of  artistic  power  which  projected 
itself  in  the  paintings  of  Raphael  and  that  which  embodied 
itself  in  the  vastness  of  the  Shakspearian  drama.  But  Raph¬ 
ael’s  genius  was  mild  and  serene.  His  temperament  bor¬ 
dered  upon  the  feminine ;  and  his  activity  as  an  artist  was  de¬ 
liberate,  equable,  and  sustained.  Indeed,  the  history  of  lite¬ 
rature  generally,  shows  that  ages  of  great  productive  power 
have  not  been  marked  by  violent  and  spasmodic  action. 
The  intellects  of  that  wonderful  age,  the  age  of  Pericles, 
were  grave  and  tranquil  in  their  nature  and  actings.  So 
equable  and  calm  was  their  intellectual  manner,  that  the 
Greek  Prose  of  this  period,  especially  that  of  Plato,  is  ryth¬ 
mic  and  sweetly  musical,  and  their  thought  is  so  utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  everything  startling  or  glaring,  that  the  modern  stu¬ 
dent,  brought  up,  as  he  has  been,  ainid  the  animation,  and 
brilliancy,  and  sensation,  of  the  present  age,  must  school  him¬ 
self,  and  acquire  a  classic  taste,  a  taste  for  Platonic  beauty, 
before  he  can  feel  its  hidden  charm. 

But  while  this  feature  in  the  elder  English  mind 
and  literature  is  brought  out,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  notion  that  this  calmness  was  accompanied  with 
dulness,  that  the  body  of  thought  thus  originated  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  vitality  and  energy.  The  life  and  the  power  run 
very  deep,  and  they  are  felt  with  tremendous  force,  by  that 
mind,  and  only  that  mind,  which  by  a  genial  and  somewhat 
reproductive  study,  has  adopted  the  same  style  of  thinking. 
For  when  the  student  has  once  sunk  down  into  the  element 
and  the  depth,  where  these  minds  think,  and  can  repeat  their 
processes,  he  knows  of  a  vitality  and  an  energy  not  to  be 
found  nearer  the  surface.  The  literature  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  is  in  no  sense  languid  or  lifeless.  The  minds  that 
produced  it  were  deeply  earnest,  inspired  with  a  serious  pur¬ 
pose,  and  at  no  rare  intervals  glowing  with  enthusiasm 
Nay,  they  seem  to  have  found  their  most  congenial  sphere 
in  the  drama ;  the  department  of  aU  most  aloof  from  cold 
ness,  tameness,  and  lifelessness.  The  subject-matter  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  taken  the  liveliest  pleasure,  was 
human  passion ;  and  that  this  most  vivid  part  of  human  na« 
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tore  found  a  powerful  painter  in  them,  the  Elizabethan 
drama  is  a  proof.  For  if  we  look  through  universal  litera¬ 
ture,  we  cannot  find  anything  more  passionate  than  this 
drama.  Saying  nothing  of  its  immense  range  and  expanse, 
it  being  nothing  less  than  the  whole  human  consciousness, 
an  infinite  canvas  which  would  seem  to  require  an  infinite 
rather  than  a  finite  power  to  fill  up ;  saying  nothing  of  its 
vast  extent,  nowhere  do  we  find  such  an  intensity  of  life, 
breath,  and  motion;  and  this  too  at  every  point,  and  in 
every  part  and  particle.  Take  the  play  of  Hamlet,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  We  do  not  find  the  violent,  volcanic,  energy  of  a 
modern  melo-drama,  or  of  a  modern  French  novel ;  but  he 
must  be  stone-dead  in  the  depths  of  his  being,  who  does  not 
find  beating  throughout  this  organism  the  deep  life  of  na¬ 
ture  and  reality,  and  beating  with  a  stronger  pulse  the 
more  he  knows  of  it.  Take  again,  a  play  like  the  “  White 
Devil,”  of  Webster,  and  see  with  what  terrible  strength  the 
fundamental  passions  of  human  nature  are  shown  working. 
Notice  the  rousing  effect  of  the  play  upon  the  mind.  This 
production  of  this  same  reserved  and  thoughtful  period  is  in¬ 
tensely  passionate.  It  has  a  most  profound  affinity  with 
the  human  imagination,  and  raises  storms  of  feeling  and 
passion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  ^ 

The  truth  is,  the  literature  of  this  period  is  alive  all 
through,  and  hence  the  depth  and  calmness  of  its  life.  The 
more  that  is  known  of  it,  the  more  will  it  be  felt  to  be  a 
powerfully  educating  instrument.  No  literature  impafts 
a  more  distinctive  and  highly  determined  character  to  the 
culture  of  one  who  studies  it ;  and  this  not  for  one  stage  of 
the  intellectual  life,  but  for  all  stages.  It  is  characteristic  of 
a  less  reserved  and  more  striking  mode  of  thinking,  that  it 
seizes  with  violence  upon  the  mind  at  a  particular  period, 
and  takes  possession  of  it  altogether  during  this  period.  It 
exerts  a  greater  influence  than  it  has  a  right  to,  because  no 
one  style  is  absolute  and  perfect  enough  to  justify  this  mo¬ 
nopolizing  of  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  human 
soul,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms  of  literature,  or 
modes  of  thought.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  higher  and  more 
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perfect  species  of  literature  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
influence  exerted,  is  not  to  the  exclusion  or  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  other  excellent  species,  such  as  the  classic,  fop 
example,  but  in  coincidence  and  harmony  with  it.  It  is 
therefore  an  unfavorable  sign  in  relation  to  the  character  of 
a  mode  of  thought,  or  a  school  in  letters,  if  the  mind,  during 
one  particular  period  in  its  history,  and  especially  if  it  is  an 
unripe  one,  become  so  absorbed  in  it  as  to  be  dead  to  all 
Other  forms.  A  reaction  must  come  eventually,  and  the 
favorite  author  will  become  as  intensely  repulsive,  as  he 
was  once  intensely  attractive. 

But  the  influence  of  the  literature  under  consideration,  is 
eminently  catholic  and  liberalizing.  The  mental  tendency 
produced  by  the  study  of  it,  does  not  in  the  least  unfit  the 
student  for  a  genial  appreciation  of  other  forms.  Nay,  we 
affirm  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  preservatives  against 
narrowness  in  criticism,  and  bigotry  in  literary  feeling.  The 
calm,  self-possessed,  thoughtful  spirit,  which  reigns  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  taken  as  a  whole,  tends  to  extirpate  all  exclu¬ 
sive  sympathies,  and  to  render  the  intellectual  affinities  more 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching.  Whenever  we  meet  a 
mind,  one  of  the  deep  bases  of  whose  culture  has  been  laid 
in  a  thorough  apprehension  and  genial  admiration  of  Eng¬ 
lish  thought  in  its  best  forms,  we  meet  one  of  enlarged  and 
catholic  views  of  literature  generally.  Such  an  one  is  far 
better  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  false  and  exagger¬ 
ated  mode  of  thinking,  than  he  who  is  fully  involved  in  it 
can  be.  The  admiration  which  he  feels  towards  a  dazzling 
school  or  author,  is  far  more  correct,  because  it  is  far  more 
moderate  and  intelligent,  than  that  of  a  servile  disciple.  He 
is  not  blind  to  its  faults,  and  therefore  best  knows  the  actual 
worth  of  its  excellences. 

And  more  than  all,  and  better  than  all,  the  style  of  think¬ 
ing  produced  by  the  study  of  the  literature  in  question,  is 
essentially  permanent  in  its  character.  By  this,  is  not 
meant,  that  it  is  a  stiff  and  rigidly  fixed  style,  incompatible 
with  mental  freedom ;  a  style  that  is  a  mechanical,  rather 
than  a  vital  process,  and  keeps  the  tlunker  constantly 
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running  in  his  old  ruts.  The  style  is  permanent,  in  the 
sense  of  being  broad  enough,  and  calm  enough,  to  make 
room  for  aU  the  modifications  that  may  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  it  by  the  growing  culture  of  the  student,  without  change 
ing  or  deranging  the  ground-work.  The  mind  has  not  been 
committed^  so  to  speak,  to  intensity  of  any  sort,  to  any  vio¬ 
lent  manner,  but  is  impartial,  grave,  and  judicial,  in  its  tone 
and  temper.  Hence  it  is  not  compelled,  in  order  to  change 
at  all  in  its  style  of  thought  or  expression,  to  change  alto¬ 
gether,  and  take  on  some  entirely  new  form  of  intensity  or 
mental  violence,  thus  going  through  a  round  of  particular 
and  transient  manners,  or  rather  mannerisms^  but  never  ac¬ 
quiring  any  one  permanent  and  standard  style.  For  it  is 
noticeable,  that  a  constant  hankering  after  the  most  intense 
and  striking  form  is  destructive  of  all  true  form.  An  intel- 
tellectual  restlessness  is  produced  in  this  way,  that  keeps  the 
mind  in  a  ceaseless  chase  after  the  novel  and  the  startling, 
in  neither  of  which  can  it  ever  find  permanent  satisfaction 
and  rest. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  style  of  the  modem  journalism.  The  journal  must  be 
striking  and  brilliant,  or  it  is  nothing.  That  repose  and  re¬ 
serve  of  manner,  which  appears  in  the  treatise,  in  the  meth¬ 
odical,  organized  product  that  makes  a  positive  addition  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  is  death  to  the  journal.  Hence 
the  journsdi^t  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  forms  of  expre^ 
sion,  and  turns  of  periods,  and  peculiarities  of  manner,  that 
will  make  a  sensation  in  distinction  Jfrom  an  impression. 
He  is  compelled  to  lead  an  intense,  excited,  unnatural  intel¬ 
lectual  existence,  and  to  find  ever  new,  and  ever  changing 
forms  for  it.  But  how  little  of  standard  style,  of  finished, 
noble  form,  is  there  in  the  current  journal  literature !  There 
is  not  mental  repose  long  enough  to  allow  the  mind  to  settle 
into  one  permanent  manner.  The  production  of  fixed  form, 
the  crystallization,  is  prevented  by  the  perpetual  jar  and  agi¬ 
tation. 

Such  then,  we  conceive,  is  the  influence  of  English  studies 
upon  the  style  of  thinking.  They  induce  a  calm,  grave,  sin- 
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cere,  profound,  exhaustive,  and  commanding  manner  of 
mind.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  great  end  of  education  to 
enable  the  mind  to  think  its  very  best  thought,  and  to  ex^ 
press  it  in  its  very  best  manner,  the  great  worth  of  this  litera¬ 
ture  for  educational  purposes  becomes  apparent.  It  is  a 
powerful  organ  and  instrument  of  culture.  It  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  modern  student,  as  an  extremely  influential 
means  of  bringing  out  into  full  action  his  best  capacity.  If 
there  be  any  literature  that  can  stir,  and  stimulate,  and 
educe,  while  at  the  same  time  it  nurtures  and  enriches,  it 
is  the  English.  And  it  is,  whatever  may  be  our  theory  on 
the  matter,  the  literature  to  which  we  betake  ourselves  when 
we  wish  to  feed  our  mind  with  sweet  and  wholesome  food ; 
when  we  wish  to  have  its  best  powers  roused ;  when  we 
wish  to  think  for  our  own  satisfaction,  or  to  give  out 
thought  for  others.  If  we  are  scholarly  now,  we  keep  Mil- 
ton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Chaucer,  and  Bacon,  and  Hooker, 
by  us;  and  if  we  shall  continue  to  be  scholars,,  these  minds 
will  continue  to  mould  and  educate  our  minds.  For  this 
literature  is  home-bred,  and,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  excel¬ 
lence,  speaks  in  our  own  tongue,  and  addresses  our  own 
nationality,  and  our  own  individuality.  To  feel  its  influ¬ 
ence,  we  need  only  to  keep  a  healthy  English  spirit,  and  a 
sound  English  heart  within  us ;  we  have  but  to  open  our 
mouths  and  draw  in  the  fresh  bracing  element  and  atmos¬ 
phere  we  were  born  for.  ’ 

III.  In  our  discussion  thus  far,  we  have  devoted  almost 
exclusive  attention  to  the  elder  English  writers ;  and  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  inferred  that  we  would  discard  the  productions  of 
the  later  authors,  and  do  them  injustice.  This  would  be  a 
mistaken  inference ;  for,  although  we  believe  that,  if  a  line 
were  drawn  between  the  literature  preceding,  and  that  suc¬ 
ceeding,  Milton,  the  weightier  and  more  precious  portion 
would  lie  on  the  further  side  of  it,  we  would  not  say  one  word 
that  could  possibly  lead  to  the  neglect  of  any  portion  of  a 
literature  that  we  desire  to  have  studied  as  a  sum-totaL 
From  his  contemporaneous  position,  and  immediate  rela¬ 
tion  to  it,  however,  the  modern  will  not  be  likely  to  un- 
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dervalue  modern  English  authorship  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  need  of  effort  and  urgency  to  prevent 
him  from  remaining  as  ignorant  of  Chaucer,  and  Gower, 
and  even  of  Spenser,  as  if,  instead  of  being  the  “  wells  of 
English  undefiled,”  they  belonged  to  a  foreign  literature. 
The  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  remainder  of  this  Article  will 
be,  to  give  some  practical  directions  respecting  the  best 
method  of  pursuing  English  Studies  philologically  and 
critically. 

(1)  One  principal  reason  why  the  language  and  literature 
of  England,  which  really  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  student  and  the  great  modern  world  into  which  he  is 
soon  to  enter  and  become  a  constituent  part,  has  exerted  so 
little  comparative  influence  in  the  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  in  connection  with  the  classical,  mathematical,  and 
philosophical  discipline,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
made  the  subject  of  etymological  study  and  philological 
analysis.  No  language,  no  literature,  as  we  remarked  in  the 
outset,  can  exert  a  thoroughly  educating  power,  unless  the 
mind  works  its  way  into  it  by  the  study  of  its  individual 
words  and  radicals  ;  unless  its  force  and  life  are  felt  through 
the  slow  process  of  decomposing  and  recombining  its  rudi- 
mental  elements.  The  first  practical  recommendation  there¬ 
fore  is  this :  Select  an  old  English  author,  from  a  period  so 
remote  that  his  language  and  style  shall  be  so  strange  and 
unknown,  as  to  require  close  glossarial  and  grammatical 
study  in  order  to  a  bare  understanding  of  him.  The  com¬ 
mon  error  is,  to  select  a  writer,  Milton  or  Shakspearc,  for 
example,  so  near  to  our  own  age  as  to  require  but  little  study 
of  this  sort  in  order  to  reach  his  general  meaning.  But  in 
reality,  such  authors  as  these  should  be  studied^  only  after  a 
preparatory  discipline  of  the  sort  we  are  recommending. 
The  wonders  of  their  English  style  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  one  who  has  analyzed  the  language  in  its  roots,  and  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  its  history ;  only  by  one  who  has 
traced  words  up  to  their  origin,  and  down  again,  through  all 
their  changes  and  uses ;  only  by  one  who  has  studied  the 
various  styles  of  thinking  to  be  found  in  the  literature  as  a 
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whole,  and  knows,  in  some  good  degree,  all  the  various  types 
and  manners  the  national  mind  has  taken  on.  For  these 
great  masters  are  highly  national  in  their  literary  character, 
and  their  productions  contain  the  concentrated  essence  of  the 
general  English  mind  and  heart,  and  the  general  English  cul¬ 
ture.  In  order  to  their  profound  apprehension,  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  English  literature  is  required ;  and  the 
truly  philosophic  study  of  them  cannot  be  commenced  even, 
without  much  previous  preparation.  The  student  must,  then, 
select  Chaucer  to  start  with.  He  must  go  back  of  the  pro¬ 
lific  and  somewhat  familiar  sixteenth  century,  across  the 
almost  totally  sterile  and  barren  fifteenth  century,  and  plant 
himself  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fourteenth.  Li  this  way 
he  will  have  put  a  gulf  between  his  present  knowledge  of 
English  and  that  knowledge  which  he  proposes  to  acquire, 
over  which  he  cannot  pass  without  some  more  earnest  and 
thorough  study  than  is  implied  in  an  easy  and  passive  peru¬ 
sal  of  a  form  of  English  like  that  of  Shakspeare  or  Spenser. 
He  will  be  made  aware  that  the  Englishman  of  1350  used  a 
form  of  English  that  is,  to  a  great  extent,  unintelligible  to  the 
Englishman  of  1850  ;  and  yet  a  form  which  thorough  philo¬ 
logical  study  will  show  is  not  so  wholly  different  from  that 
employed  by  himself,  as  he  might  imagine  in  his  present  ig¬ 
norance  of  it.  Increasing  acquaintance  with  it  will  evince 
that,  after  all,  it  is  genuine,  hearty,  idiomatic  English,  and 
has  a  most  close  and  vital  affinity  with  the  best  portion  of 
his  own  vocabulary,  and  with  the  raciest,  heartiest  trains  of 
thought  in  his  own  mind. 

An  additional  reason  for  selecting  Chaucer  is  found  in 
the  fact  that,  in  his  works,  the  English  language  first  appears 
in  a  tolerably  fixed  form.  Previous  to  Chaucer  it  had  been 
passing  through  those  intermediate  stages  which  marked  the 
transition  from  the  pure  Saxon  to  the  English  proper. 
Hence  the  literature  of  the  nation  may  be  said  to  have  sprung 
into  existence  with  him.  For  Layamon’s  translation  of 
Wace,  the  metrical  Chronicles  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  and 
Robert  Mannying,  and  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman, — the 
principal  productions  that  mark  the  progress  of  the  language 
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and  literature  of  England  during  the  two  centuries  between 
1150  and  1350 — all  bear  evident  marks  of  immaturity  and 
instability.  While  the  range  of  thought  is  trivial  and  mean,^ 
the  form  of  the  language,  and  the  character  of  the  style,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  national  mind,  during  this  period,  was  unculti¬ 
vated  and  unformed.  It  was  feeling  the  effects  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  conquest.  For,  although  the  Norman  was  more  culti¬ 
vated  than  the  Saxon  whom  he  conquered,  stiU  the  Saxon 
serf  could  derive  to  himself  but  little  of  the  culture  of  his 
Norman  lord.  The  relation  existing  between  the  two  par¬ 
ties  precluded  any  civilizing  and  cultivating  influence  of  one 
upon  the  other.  Only  in  proportion  as  the  Saxon  recovered 
his  rights  and  political  freedom,  did  he  profit  by  the  culture 
which  his  conquerors  possessed.  During  the  two  centuries 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  English  nation  was  slowly  re¬ 
covering  its  freedom,  and  the  English  mind  was  slowly 
emerging  from  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  a  servile  con¬ 
dition.  The  literary  productions  of  the  period,  although  they 
must  receive,  sooner  or  later,  the  careful  study  of  every  one 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  are  crude  in  their  matter,  inelegant 
and  even  barbarous  in  their  form.  There  is  the  same  objec¬ 
tion,  therefore,  to  commencing  with  them  that  there  is  to 
commencing  with  the  Saxon,  in  order  to  a  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  English.  They  are  too  naked  and  bald  for  the  mere 
beginner.  They  are  not  thoughtful  and  attractive  enough  to 
waken  the  interest  of  the  student,  in  the  first  period  of  his 
English  studies.  They  need  to  be  examined  in  the  light 
thrown  back  upon  them  from  a  succeeding  age,  and  under 
the  interest  excited  by  their  seen  relation  to  forms  of  Eng¬ 
lish  that  have  already  been  studied  and  mastered.  For  it  is 
plain  that  the  natural  method  for  the  Englishman  to  pursue, 
in  the  study  of  his  mother  tongue,  is  retrogressive.  He 
should  work  his  way  back,  from  the  present  form  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  step  by  step,  untU  he  reaches  its  heart  and  root.  In¬ 
stead,  therefore,  of  leaping  from  the  last  and  newest  form  to 


^  This  remark  is  only  partially  true  of  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  which  is 
a  vigorous  and  lively  picture  of  life  and  manners. 
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the  first  and  oldest ;  from  the  present  English  to  the  Saxon 
of  Beowulf  or  Caedmon ;  he  should  study,  one  by  one,  the 
intermediate  forms,  until,  by  a  natural  and  imperceptible 
progress,  he  arrives  at  the  beginning.  All  that  is  needed  is, 
that  he  study  the  subject  by  distinctly-marked  periods  ;  that 
he  investigate  authors,  who  are  sufficiently  far  apart  to  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  see  and  realize  that  the  language  has  undergone 
a  great  change. 

As  one  of  the  first  steps,  then,  in  English  study,  let  Chau¬ 
cer  be  taken  up  as  an  author  to  be  studied  critically  and  for 
years  to  come.  This  is  a  better  method  than  merely  to  pe¬ 
ruse  a  history  of  the  language  and  literature,  like  those  of 
Warton  and  Ellis,  and  there  stop.  It  is  true,  that  such  his¬ 
tories  afford  a  selection  of  extracts  from  the  principal  writers 
of  each  period  from  which  some  general  notions  and  views 
may  be  formed  ;  but  they  are  the  last  works  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  beginner.  He  who  has  already  mastered  the 
few  leading  authors  of  the  different  periods,  may  make  use 
of  them  as  an  aid  in  epitomizing  and  generalizing  his  know¬ 
ledge.  For,  by  this  independent  and  accurate  study  of  indi¬ 
vidual  authors,  he  has  obtained  a  clue  that  will  lead  him 
through  the  maze  and  perplexity  of  a  historical  series,  and 
leave  him  in  possession  of  distinct  and  well-methodized  in¬ 
formation.  But  without  this  clue  and  previous  preparation, 
the  vast  amount  of  material  contained  in  such  a  history  as  that 
of  Warton,  will  only  confuse  and  overwhelm  the  mind,  leav¬ 
ing  it  full  of  obscurity  and  vagueness.  In  selecting  a  par¬ 
ticular  author,  and  devoting  the  whole  attention  to  him  for 
the  time  being,  the  student  has  only  a  single  end  in  view. 
He  is  busied  with  one  individual  mind,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  penetrate  into  its  nature  and  spirit,  his  own  mind  moves 
in  one  straight  line,  and  all  his  acquisitions  are  simple  and 
homogeneous  in  their  character.  And  if  the  author  whom 
he  selects  be  worthy  of  such  an  undivided  attention ;  especially 
if  he  be  one  in  whom  the  general  culture  and  spirit  of  his  age 
found  expression  ;  the  knowledge  acquired  is  not  only 
thorough,  but  extensive.  For  such  minds  are  very  broad  as 
well  as  deep,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  becoming  nar* 
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rowed  by  such  exclusive  study  of  one  writer.  That  close 
and  undivided  attention  which  the  Greeks,  in  all  ages  of  their 
history,  devoted  to  their  Homer,  contributed,  as  much  as 
any  one  thing,  to  the  liberal  and  expanded  feeling  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Greek  literature.  The  Greek,  unlike  the  English¬ 
man,  did  not  allow  the  dialect  or  the  poetry  of  the  father  of 
his  national  literature  to  become  strange  or  obsolete.  His 
works  were,  alike,  familiar  to  the  educated  Greek  of  the  At¬ 
tic  and  Alexandrine  periods.  In  the  words  of  Heeren: 
“  The  dialect  of  Homer  remained  the  principal  one  for  epic 
poetry,  and  had  an  important  influence  on  Grecian  literature. 
Amidst  all  the  changes  and  improvements  in  the  language, 
it  prevented  the  ancient  from  becoming  antiquated,  and  se¬ 
cured  it  a  place  among  the  later  modes  of  expression.”^ 
And  had  the  Englishman  been  as  careful  to  prevent  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  works  of  the  English  Homer  from  becoming  ob¬ 
solete  and  unknown,  the  English  language  and  literature 
would  have  been  different  from  what  it  now  is,  by  a  very  im¬ 
portant  modification.  If  that  stream  of  sweet,  fresh,  and 
hearty  thought  had  been  kept  running,  for  four  centuries  past, 
into  the  great  main  volume  of  English  thought,  there  would 
be  more  of  nature  and  less  of  art  in  it.  If  that  simple, 
expressive,  nervous,  and  (notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary  by  critics  who  had  not  imbued  themselves 
with  Chaucer)  that  melodious  diction  had  come  along  down 
as  a  familiar  form  of  the  language,  the  English  of  the  present 
day  would  be  a  higher  type  of  the  language  than  it  is.' 

Another  reason  for  selecting  Chaucer,  arfd  making  him 
the  subject  of  exclusive  and  close  study  for  a  long  time,  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  in  this  way  alone  can  he  be  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated.  To  read  a  few  extracts  from  his 
works  in  a  compendium,  in  connection  with  a  few  extracts 
from  all  the  other  leading  writers  of  England,  is  not  the  way 
to  a  worthy  and  fruitful  knowledge  of  him.  Indeed  the  first 
effect  of  Chaucer  upon  the  modern,  is  to  repel ;  and  it  is  only 
the  first  effect  that  is  experienced  upon  the  perusal  of  extracts. 
The  immediate  impression  of  an  old  writer  upon  an  uncul- 

^  Ancient  Greece.  Chapter  Sixth.  Bancroft’s  Translation. 
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tivated  mind,  generally,  is  that  of  disappointment.  The  un¬ 
schooled  reader  finds  nothing  but  strangeness  of  diction,  ex¬ 
cessive  simplicity  of  sentiment  bordering  upon  triviality, 
pathos  that  is  bathos,  and  a  verse  from  which  no  ingenuity 
can  extract  either  melody  or  harmony.  All  this  is  true  in  its 
full  extent  of  Chaucer.  Even  such  clear  heads  and  sensible 
minds  as  Dean  Swift  and  Alexander  Pope,  saw  no  poetry 
or  charm  in  him ;  if  their  burlesques  and  travesties  of  him 
afford,  as  they  unquestionably  do,  any  index  of  their  real 
opinion.  But  it  is  the  effect  of  the  critical  and  prolonged 
study  of  Chaucer,  to  so  imbue  the  mind  with  his  matter  and 
manner,  that  his  truthfulness,  and  charm,  and  power,  as  a 
poet,  are  felt  vividly  and  fully.  Perhaps  the  point  upon 
which  the  sceptic  would  hold  out  longest  in  relation  to  him, 
would  be  his  verse ;  it  being  an  unquestioned  assertion,  in 
some  very  respectable  schools  of  criticism,  that  it  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  both  melody  and  harmony.  But  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  that  when  the  student  has  by  long  continued  in¬ 
tercourse  become  familiar  with  him  ;  when  his  antique 
strangeness  has  worn  off,  and  the  ear  has  become  accustom¬ 
ed  to  certain  variations  from  the  modern  custom  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  when,  in  short,  he  has  so  cultivated  himself,  that 
Chaucer  is  to  him  what  he  was  to  the  ear  and  the  poetic  feel¬ 
ing,  of  his  own  age,  we  affirm  that  more  melodious  and  har¬ 
monious  verse  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  literature.  It  can 
be  read  longer,  and  not  weary  the  ear,  than  the  verse  of 
Scott  or  Moore  can  be ;  because  the  melody  is  ever  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  harmony ;  because  the  sentiment  is  natural, 
and  the  measure  undulates  with  the  sentiment.  But  such  a 
genial  and  truthful  appreciation  of  Chaucer  is  not  the  work 
of  a  day.  The  scholar  must  gradually  grow  into  it,  and 
grow  up  to  it.  Time  alone  imparts  the  sense  and  vernacu¬ 
lar  feeling  of  his  excellence. 

When  this  author  has  been  completely  mastered,  the  student 
is  prepared  for  those  still  earlier  and  ruder  forms  of  English, 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  Once  at  home  in  the  English  of 
Chaucer,  the  passage  to  that  of  the  metrical  chronicles  is 
easy  and  natural ;  and  when  these  have  been  studied,  the  few 
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remains  of  Saxon  that  are  left,  famish  the  matter  for  the 
final  study  in  this  direction.^ 

(2)  The  second  practical  recommendation  respecting  the 
best  manner  of  pursuing  the  study  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  is  this ;  select  from  leading  periods  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  literature,  those  productions  in  which  the  power 
of  the  great  minds  found  its  fullest  expression,  and  regard 
them  as  models  to  be  studied.  As  examples,  may  be  cited 
such  productions  as  Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning,  the 
first  book  of  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Milton’s  Speech 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  Locke’s  Conduct  of 
the  Understanding,  Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Productions  like  these  are  eminently  English.  They  are 
eminently  characterized  by  the  solid  sense,  the  strong  undei> 
standing,  and  the  thoughtful  spirit  of  England.  These 
qualities,  it  is  trae,  are  characteristic  of  all  genuine  products 
of  the  English  mind,  but  they  are  found  in  their  greatest 
energy,  only  in  the  productions  of  leading  minds.  With 
these,  therefore,  the  student  should  imbue  himself.  He  may 
perase  the  second-rate  writers  without  being  greatly  affected 
by  these  characteristics,  but  he  cannot  meditate  upon  such 
treatises  as  the  above  mentioned,  without  becoming  more 
thoroughly  English  in  the  process.  The  importance  of  a 
national  spirit  in  culture  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  to 
this  point  we  would  direct  attention  for  a  moment.  The 
individual  mind  is  not  individual  merely ;  it  is  also  national 
in  its  structure.  It  partakes  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  par- 

^  An  English  Chrestomathy  is  a  great  dcsideratnm.  Commencing  with  selec¬ 
tions  from  Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis  (1415),  followed  by  most  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales  (1S90),  then  with  extracts  from  Langland’s  Piers  Plowman  (1360), 
from  Lawrence  Minot  (1340),  from  the  hybrid  form  of  the  language  in  Robert  de 
Brunne’s  Chronicle  (1339),  and  Robert  of  Gloucester’s  (1280),  from  Layamon’s 
translation  of  Wace  (1165),  and  ending  with  specimens  of  the  Saxon  in  all  its 
periods ;  such  a  reading  book,  provided  with  a  full  glossary,  and  a  brief  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar,  would  do  great  service  towards  imparting  an  etymological 
and  critical  knowledge  of  English.  For  the  study  of  Saxon  alone,  the  life  of 
Alfred,  by  Pauli,  in  Bohn’s  Antiquarian  Library,  which  is  supplemented  by  a 
very  correct  edition  of  the  text  of  Alfred’s  Orosins,  together  with  a  glossary  and 
a  concise  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  furnishes  a  very  convenient  apparatus. 
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ticular  race  of  mankind  to  which  it  belongs.  As  the  State 
is  in  the  individual,  as  really  as  the  individual  is  in  the  State, 
so  the  nation  is  in  the  individual,  as  really  as  the  individual 
is  in  the  nation.  By  virtue  of  a  political  nature  and  element 
in  his  constitution,  the  individual  contains  the  groundwork 
and  inward  reality  of  the  commonwealth  of  which  he  is  out¬ 
wardly  a  member ;  and  by  virtue  of  a  national  and  idiomatic 
element  in  his  mind,  the  individual  contains  the  ground¬ 
work  and  inward  reality  of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  out¬ 
wardly  a  member.  In  neither  case  could  any  conceivable 
heightening  of  the  merely  and  strictly  individual^  possibly 
produce  the  national.  No  degree,  however  intense,  of  private 
and  individual  feeling  could  possibly  produce  patriotism. 
Private  interest  and  private  feeling  spring  out  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  man,  and  public  interest  and  public  feeling 
spring  out  of  the  State  in  the  man.  Both  natures  co-exist 
in  one  subject,  in  harmony  when  human  nature  is  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  condition,  and  in  antagonism  when  it  is  not ;  but  each 
has  its  distinct  characteristics,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  activity. 

These  remarks  hold  true  in  relation  to  literature,  as  well 
as  politics.  In  respect,  therefore,  to  culture  and  to  author¬ 
ship,  the  national  is,  or  should  be,  in  the  individual.  While 
the  individual  opens  his  mind  and  heart  to  all  that  is  true 
and  genial  in  the  productions  of  foreign  minds,  he  should 
retain  his  own  nationality  in  its  most  independent  and  de¬ 
termined  form.  The  Englishman  should  think  like  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  compose  like  an  Englishman. 

Now  the  thoughtful  and  ever  repeated  perusal  of  such 
products  of  the  great  English  minds  as  have  been  specified 
above,  contributes  to  strengthen  and  develop  that  which  is 
national  and  idiomatic  in  the  individual  intellect.  And  in 
the  present  influx  of  foreign  literature,  of  foreign  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  the  conservative  influence  of  these 
great  English  masters  and  models  should  be  felt  more  than 
ever.  It  is  only  by  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with 
these,  that  the  good  elements  in  other  literatures  and  other 
national  minds  can  be  assimilated,  and  the  bad  rejected.  An 
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ardent  attention  to  French  literature,  for  example,  would  in¬ 
duce  an  excessive  materialism,  and  an  ardent  attention  to 
German  literature  a  hyper-spiritualism,  in  the  English  mind 
and  literature,  if  each  were  not  counteracted  by  the  sober 
sense  and  calm  reason  of  our  own  thinkers. 

The  influence  of  German  literature  upon  the  student,  in 
this  connection,  merits  a  moment’s  consideration.  At  this 
late  day,  no  respectable  scholar  will  deny  that  this  literature 
ranks  among  the  very  first,  as  a  source  of  knowledge  and  an 
instrument  of  culture.  Probably  none  exerts  a  more  profound 
inflence  upon  the  stuff  and  substance  of  literature,  upon 
thought  itself,  than  this.  Eminently  speculative  and  thought¬ 
ful,  it  seizes  with  a  strong  grasp  upon  the  laws  of 
thought,  and  habits  of  thought,  and  style  of  thought,  and 
exerts  a  wonderfully  modifying,  moulding,  and  internally 
revolutionizing  power.  But  it  cannot  safely  be  made  the 
principal  instrument  of  education.  It  must  be  kept  in 
check  and  subordination  by  others.  Its  strong  spiritual¬ 
izing  tendency  must  be  counteracted  by  opposite  tend¬ 
encies  ;  and  this  in  order  that  this  very  spiritualizing  tend¬ 
ency  itself  may  do  its  best  work.  For  this  bias,  if  left 
to  run  on  indefinitely,  results,  as  the  history  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  schools  of  philosophy  and  literature 
shows,  in  the  sheerest  and  merest  materialism.  Any  tend¬ 
ency  if  excessive,  annihilates  itself  by  turning  into  its  own 
contrary.  And  the  Englishman,  especially,  is  liable  to  this 
result.  If  his  large  round-about  sense  and  sober  reasofi,  are 
once  over-mastered  by  the  tendency  and  influence  in  ques¬ 
tion,  he  becomes  the  most  ultra  of  spiritualists.  The  wines 
and  luxury  of  the  south  of  Europe  entering  into  the  strong 
and  coarse  nature  of  the  northern  tribes,  generated  an  intoxi¬ 
cation  and  a  debauch,  at  which  the  Southron  himself  stood 
aghast.  When  Caliban  feels  the  fumes,  the  drunkenness  is 
absolute. 

In  furnishing  a  proper  counteraction  to  this  tendency,  and 
to  all  other  foreign  tendencies,  and  thus  preserving  the  true 
nationality  of  the  scholar,  the  works  in  question  are  invalu¬ 
able  and  indispensable.  They  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
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speculation,  but  they  are  remarkable  for  their  sobriety  and 
sense.  Even  when  they  verge  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
materialism,  they  are  valuable  aids ;  especially  in  the  refer¬ 
ence  now  under  consideration.  Take,  for  example,  the  treat¬ 
ise  of  Locke  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  the  best 
tract  yet  written  upon  education.  It  is  less  a  model  product 
of  the  English  mind,  than  some  others  in  the  list,  because  it 
sprang  from  a  root  that  had  too  strong  a  tang  of  earth ;  be¬ 
cause  it  grew  out  of  an  extravagantly  sensuous  system  of 
philosophy,  and  a  culture  corresponding  thereto.  But  it 
furnishes  a  most  excellent  and  efficacious  corrective  to  a  wan 
and  bloodless  hyper-spirituality.  If  the  Englishman  or 
Anglo-American  has  weakened  himself  by  too  much  dream¬ 
ing  over  such  interesting,  but,  after  all,  essentially  feeble 
products,  as  those  of  the  German  Novalis,  or  the  French  Chat¬ 
eaubriand  and  Lamartine,  or  the  English  Tennyson,  let  him 
transfuse  into  his  veins  the  blood  of  John  Locke.  If  he  has 
become  thin  and  pale  in  the  process,  let  him  feed  upon  the 
pulp  and  brawn  of  as  masculine  a  mind  as  ever  lived. 

The  preservation  of  nationality,  in  all  respects  and  rela¬ 
tions,  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  this  age  of  the  world, 
when  the  ease,  and  frequency,  and  intimacy,  of  intercom¬ 
munication,  are  erasing  some  lines  that  ought  to  be  scored 
still  more  deeply  rather  than  obliterated.  The  extinction  of 
nationality,  like  the  extinction  of  individuality,  would  be  the 
death  of  all  the  great  interests  of  the  human  race.  The  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues,  and  the  origination  of  many  languages, 
though  primarily  a  curse,  yet  like  the  curse  of  labor,  brings 
many  blessings  in  its  train.  The  formation  of  nations  and 
of  languages  has  unquestionably  contributed  to  a  more  pro¬ 
found  and  exhaustive  development  of  the  fallen  human  soul, 
than  could  have  been  attained  without  it.  And  the  further 
progress  of  the  race  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  in  religion,  is  dependent  upon  the  preservation, 
and  the  quickening  collision,  of  this  variety  in  unity.  The 
moment  a  mind  loses  its  nationality,  it  loses  its  charm  and 
power  for  other  minds  ;  even  for  that  other  mind  in  which  it 
has  servilely  sunk  its  own  nationality. 
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By  this  thoughtful  and  prolonged  perusal  of  the  products 
of  the  master-minds  of  the  literature,  the  student  will  pre¬ 
serve  and  strengthen  what  is  national  and  idiomatic  in  his 
mental  structure,  while  at  the  same  time  he  will  more 
genially  appreciate,  and  heartily  relish,  what  is  national 
and  idiomatic  in  other  literatures.  And,  what  is  not  less 
important,  he  will  be  storing  his  mind  with  the  best  sense 
and  reason  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs ;  he  will  be 
planting  the  seeds  and  germs  of  all  noble  and  ennobling 
truths,  thereby  preparing  himself  to  be  an  original  and  influ¬ 
ential  thinker  and  author  in  his  own  day  and  generation. 
For  the  words  of  Chaucer  are  as  true  now  as  ever : 

Oat  of  the  olde  ficldes,  as  men  saithe, 

Cometh  all  this  newe  corn  fro  yere  to  yere; 

And  out  of  olde  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 

Cometh  all  this  newe  science,  that  men  lere.^ 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  LEGAL  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES  AGAINST  SLAVERY. 

By  George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.,  New  York.  ' 

[Continued  from  p.  48.] 

Statute  for  the  Protection  of  Oppressed  Fugitives. 

The  Mosaic  legislation,  the  more  it  is  examined,  is  seen 
to  be  a  system  of  supernatural,  divine  wisdom.  Amidst  a 
congeries  of  particulars,  sometimes  seemingly  disconnected, 
great  underlying  and  controlling  principles  break  out.  The 
principle  revealed  in  the  statute  against  man-stealing,  is  the 
same  developed  in  the  next  statute  which  we  are  to  consider, 
in  the  order  of  the  logical  and  historical  argument  from  the 
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Old  Testament  Scriptures  against  slavery.  The  principle  is 
that  of  the  sacredness  of  the  human  personality,  which  can¬ 
not  be  made  an  article  of  traffic,  cannot  be  bought  and  sold, 
without  a  degree  of  criminality  in  the  action  like  the  crimi¬ 
nality  of  murder.  As  the  sacredness  of  human  life  is  guarded 
by  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  crime  of  maliciously  killing  a 
man,  so  the  sacredness  of  human  liberty,  the  property  of  a 
man’s  personality,  as  residing  solely  in  himself,  is  guarded 
by  the  same  penalty  against  the  crime  of  stealing  a  man. 
The  theft  is  that  of  himself  from  himself,  and  from  God  his 
Maker.  As  murder  is  the  destruction  of  the  life,  so  man¬ 
stealing  and  selling  is  the  destruction  of  the  personality,  the 
degradation  of  the  man  into  a  thing,  a  chattel,  an  article  of 
property,  transferred,  bartered  for  a  price,  as  if  there  were  no 
immortal  soul  nor  personal  will  in  existence. 

The  statute  in  Deut.  23: 15, 16,  is  properly  to  be  examined 
next  after  that  in  Exod.  21: 16  and  Deut.  24:  7.  The  whole 
form  of  the  statute  is  as  follows  :  “  Thou  shalt  not  deliver 

unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  mas¬ 
ter  unto  thee.  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you, 
in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  gates,  where 
it  liketh  him  best :  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him.”  Of  the  iw- 
terpretation  of  this  statute,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt ; 
as  to  its  application  only  can  there  remain,  in  any  mind, 
some  little  question. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  language  ;  “  Thou 
shalt  not  deliver  up  the  servant  to  his  master,  which  is 
escaped  unto  thee  from  his  master.”  The  servant  to  his  mas¬ 
ter^  *35? .  It  is  not,  the  slave  to  his  owner,  or  the  heathen 

slave  to  his  owner,  which  would  have  been  the  proper  form 
of  expression,  if  either  slaves  at  any  rate  were  under  consid¬ 
eration,  or  heathen  slaves  alone.  The  word  for  servant  is  the 
ordinary  ‘1^5 ,  and  the  word  for  his  master  is  ,  which  is 
to  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  word  for  owner  (^?5), 
the  latter  word  being  used  when  a  beast  or  an  article  of 
property  instead  of  a  human  being  is  spoken  of.  The  con¬ 
trast  may  be  fairly  and  fully  seen,  and  the  usage  demon¬ 
strated,  by  comparing  Ex.  21:  4,  5,  6,  8,  with  Ex.  21:  28,  29 
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32,  34,  and  36,  and  likewise  Ex.  22: 11, 12, 14, 15,  Here,  in 
the  first  case,  where  the  subject  is  a  human  being  (the  ser¬ 
vant),  the  master  (11*^*^)  is  spoken  of,  but  never  the  owner. 
The  relations  and  responsibilities  are  brought  to  view  be¬ 
tween  master  and  servant,  but  never  between  owner  and 
slave.  But  in  the  other  cases,  where  the  subject  is  property, 
as  an  ox,  ass,  sheep,  or  article  of  raiment  or  furniture,  the 
owner  (^5?)  is  spoken  of,  not  the  master.  The  distinction  is 
one  of  purpose  and  care,  and  not  accidental ;  and  in  no  case 
is  any  such  relation  between  human  beings  brought  to  view 
as  of  the  one  being  owner  of  the  other,  with  sanction  of  such 
relation.  The  history  of  such  relationship  is  the  history  of 
crime,  and  the  selling  of  human  beings  is  always  a  criminal 
transaction.  The  whole  transaction  of  the  selling  of  Joseph 
is  described  as  the  crime  of  stealing  ;  and  no  person  in  Ju- 
dea  could  ever  have  sold  any  human  being,  no  matter  by 
what  means  in  his  power,  without  the  conviction  of  doing 
what  was  forbidden  of  God.  Man-selling  was  no  more  per¬ 
mitted  than  man-stealing.  Accordingly,  there  are  no  in¬ 
stances  of  its  being  practised. 

Now  if  there  had  been  in  Judea,  from  Abraham  down¬ 
wards,  the  system  of  what  we  call  slavery,  the  system  of  chat- 
telism,  the  purchase,  ownership,  and  sale,  of  human  beings 
as  articles  of  property,  there  must  have  been  some  traces  of 
s|tich  purchase,  ownership,  and  sale,  in  the  history  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  domestic  life  is  so  fuUy  set  before  us,  that,  if  this 
system  were  a  fixture  of  it,  the  evidence  could  not  fail  to  h&ve 
leaked  out ;  nay,  the  proof  would  have  been  glaring.  If  this 
fixture,  with  aU  its  concomitant  transactions  and  habits,  had 
existed,  had  been  maintained,  as  a  national  institute,  against 
the  divine  law,  we  should  as  certainly  have  found  it  in  the 
history  and  the  books  of  the  prophets,  as  idolatry  itself ;  we 
do  find  it  instantly  recorded,  in  the  only  cases  in  which  it 
was  attempted ;  and  the  case  in  which  the  crime  was  com¬ 
pleted,  occasioned  the  instant  vengeance  of  God,  in  the  de- 
straction  of  the  Jewish  State.  But  if  it  had  existed  by  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  divine  law,  under  the  sanction  and  favor  of 
God,  then  much  more  should  we  have  found  some  traces  of 
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it,  not  only  in  the  law  itself,  but  in  the  manners  and  cus* 
toms  of  the  people,  and  in  their  historical  and  commercial 
records. 

But  in  the  whole  history,  firom  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  down  through  the  whole  line  of  their  descend¬ 
ants,  not  one  instance  is  to  be  found  of  the  sale  of  a  man,  a 
servant  or  a  slave.  The  only  approximations  to  such  a 
thing  are  treated  and  denounced  as  criminal ;  as  for  exam¬ 
ple  in  Amos  2;  6,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  “  For  three  transgres¬ 
sions  of  Israel  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punish¬ 
ment  thereof,  because  they  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and 
the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes.”  When  they  obtained  servants, 
or  purchased  them,  as  the  phrase  was,  they  purchased  their 
time  and  labor  from  themselves ;  but  if  they  attempted  to 
sell  them,  it  could  not  be  done  without  stealing  them ;  it 
was  making  articles  of  property  out  of  them ;  it  was  assert¬ 
ing  and  violently  assuming  ownership  in  them ;  it  was  man¬ 
stealing.  But  if  slavery  had  been  a  legal  institution  appoint¬ 
ed  of  God,  a  righteous  policy  and  habit  of  the  domestic  life, 
we  should  have  found,  somewhere,  some  traces  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  by  which  always  it  is  attended  and  maintained.  We 
should  have  found  mention  not  only  of  obtaining  servants 
by  contracts  made  with  them,  but  of  buying  them,  as  slaves, 
firom  others,  and  of  ownership  in  them,  and  of  the  sale  of 
them ;  and  if  they  were  considered  in  law  as  chattels,  a,3 
articles  of  property,  we  should  have  found  legal  provisions 
for  reclaiming  and  securing  them  when  lost,  fugitive,  or 
stolen ;  just  as  we  do  in  the  cases  of  oxen,  asses,  sheep,  or 
property  of  any  kind,  lost,  strayed,  or  stolen.  It  would  not 
be  possible,  for  example,  to  write  the  history  of  laws  and 
customs  in  the  United  States  for  a  single  century,  without 
such  traces  of  slavery  and  of  slave-laws  coming  out. 

When,  therefore,  we  search  for  such  traces  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  what  do  we  stumble  upon  ?  The  first  thing  in 
regard  to  fugitives  is  this  law  before  us,  ti  law  made  for 
their  protection  against  their  masters,  and  not  in  behalf  of  the 
masters,  or  to  recover  their  lost  property.  The  judgment 
gathered  from  this  law  in  regard  to  slavery  is  in  condemna- 
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tion  of  the  whole  system,  and  remains  in  full,  to  whatever 
class  of  inhabitants  the  passage  be  applied.  The  question 
is,  whether  its  operation  was  intended  to  comprehend  He¬ 
brew  servants,  or  heathen  servants  only ;  whether  it  was  a 
law  for  Judea  at  home,  or  for  the  nations  abroad,  or  equally 
for  both. 

1.  There  is  no  restriction  or  limitation  expressed  ;  it 
would  have  to  be  supposed,  and  a  construction  forced  up¬ 
on  the  passage,  which  the  terms  do  not  indicate,  and  will 
hardly  permit.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to  have  to  treat 
any  passage  in  this  manner,  to  make  out  a  case,  unless  the 
context  required  it,  or  the  history  and  some  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  laws  enforced  it.  Compare,  for  illustration,  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Isaiah  58:  6,  9,  where  it  is  enjoined :  “  to  loose  the 
bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke.”  And 
again :  “  If  thou  take  away  from  the  midst  of  thee  the  yoke.” 
We  might  assert  concerning  these  passages  that  they  re¬ 
ferred  only  to  the  heathen,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  they 
applied  to  abuses  and  oppressions  committed,  not  among  the 
heathen,  but  in  Judea  itself,  by  the  Hebrews  themselves,  and 
not  against  strangers  only,  but  against  their  own  country¬ 
men,  as  in  Amos  2:  6,  and  8:  6,  and  Jer.  22: 13-17,  and  Hab. 
1:  14-16,  and  other  places.  But  when  it  is  said,  that  ye 
break  every  yoke^  it  is  not  meant  that  the  lawful  and  ap¬ 
pointed  contracts  with  Hebrew  servants  or  others  were  to 
be  broken  up,  for  those  were  not  yokes,  nor  regarded  as 
such ;  and  it  only  needed  the  application  of  common  sense 
to  know  perfectly  the  application  of  the  passage  to  unjust 
and  illegal  oppressions.  But  again,  if  a  stranger  or  a 
heathen  was  thus  oppressed  and  subjected  to  the  yoke,  it 
applied  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  was  well  known  between  oppressive  and  involuntary 
servitude,  which  was  forbidden  of  God,  and  the  voluntary 
service  for  paid  wages  or  purchase-money,  as  appointed  by 
the  law.  The  command  to  take  away  the  yoke  from  the 
midst  of  theOf  applies  to  every  form  of  bondage  imposed  up¬ 
on  any  persons  whatsoever  in  the  land,  contrary  to  the 
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divine  law,  and  without  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  servant. 
The  fugitive  from  such  oppression  was  to  be  relieved  and 
protected,  and  not  delivered  back  to  bondage.  The  Hebrew 
is  emphatic,  naiia  sijsin?  ifthou  remove  from  the  midst 

of  thee  the  yoke ;  the  yoke  in  thine  own  country,  not  in  a 
heathen  country.  And  so,  in  the  statute  before  us,  the  op¬ 
pression,  the  escape,  and  the  protection  are  neither,  nor  all, 
exclusive  of  Hebrews. 

2.  But  second,  it  is  contended  by  some,  that  this  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  law  to  prevent  heathen  slaves  that  were  escaping  into 
the  land  of  Judea,  from  being  sent  back  to  their  heathen 
masters.  It  certainly  comprehends  this  class  of  persons,  and 
this  would  be  an  inevitable  result  of  its  operation,  at  any 
rate,  whether  Hebrew  servants  were  excluded,  or  not.  But 
no  intimation  can  be  found,  either  in  the  text,  the  context, 
or  the  whole  history,  of  its  application  being  restricted  to 
the  heathen.  The  word  in  this  statute  used  for  servant  is 
‘la:? .  It  is  not  a  statute  concerning  the  hired  servant^  the 
•v’sa ,  nor  the  six  years’  hired  servant,  who  could  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  at  service  any  longer  than  that  period,  but 
was  free  as  soon  as  his  engagement  was  over.  It  certainly 
could  not  apply  to  him,  for  he  received  his  pay  from  his 
master  beforehand,  and  the  law  would  have  been  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  dishonesty  and  villany,  if  he  could  have  received  his 
six  years’  wages,  on  entering  into  covenant  of  service,  and 
the  next  week  could  have  decamped  from  his  master  with 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  secure  against  being  retaken.  Such 
a  person  was  not  the  contemplated  in  this  law,  nor 
could  there  have  been  any  danger  of  its  being  so  perverted. 
At  the  same  time,  the  proofs  are  numerous  that  in  the  land 
of  Judea,  among  the  Hebrews  themselves,  there  were,  and 
would  be,  persons  unjustly  held  as  servants  beyond  their 
time  of  service,  as  contracted  for,  persons  oppressed  in  such 
bondage,  and  for  whose  protection  such  a  statute  as  the 
fugitive  law  before  us,  might  be  more  necessary  than  for  per¬ 
sons  fleeing  from  idolatrous  masters  in  heathen  lands. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  then,  we  must  remember,  that  there 
were  servants  in  Judea,  both  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  hea- 
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then,  whose  term  of  service  was  not  limited  to  six  years, 
but  extended,  with  somewhat  more  undefined  dominion  of 
the  master,  to  the  Jubilee.  There  were  servants  of  all  work, 
indentured  servants,  bound,  by  their  own  contract,  for  the 
whole  number  of  years  intervening  between  the  time  of  the 
contract  and  the  Jubilee.  These  were  mostly  of  heathen 
families,  though  also  of  Hebrew,  and  were  much  more  in  the 
power  of  their  masters  for  ill  treatment  and  oppression,  if 
they  were  cruelly  disposed.  Now  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
statute  in  question  was  interposed  for  the  protection  of  just 
this  class  of  servants  from  the  cruelty  of  their  masters ;  ser¬ 
vants,  the  nature  and  the  term  of  whose  service  was,  to  such 
a  degree,  undefined  and  unlimited.  There  certainly  was  such 
a  kind  of  service,  and  such  a  class  of  servants,  to  which  and 
to  whom  the  expressions  and  service  of  an  “la:?  pecu¬ 
liarly  applied.  See,  for  example.  Lev.  25:  39,  40 :  the  He¬ 
brew  servant,  contracting  till  the  Jubilee,  shall  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  serve  with  the  service  of  an  (the  servant  of  all 
work),  but  as  a  hired  servant  and  a  sojourner.  But  the  term 
of  service  was  unlimited,  except  by  the  Jubilee ;  and  so,  in 
some  respects,  was  the  power  of  the  master. 

The  statute  before  us  seems  to  have  been  passed  for  the 
protection  of  such  servants  from  the  possible  cruelty  of  their 
masters.  Although  it  was  not  deemed  best  entirely  to 
abolish  that  kind  and  tenure  of  servitude,  but  to  lay  it  mainly 
upon  the  idolatrous  nations  who  were  to  be  conquered  by 
the  Jews  ;  yet  God  imposed  such  protective  safeguards  in 
respect  to  it,  as  would  keep  it  from  being  a  cruel  and  unjust 
treatment,  even  of  them ;  such  safeguards,  that  the  masters 
should  find  kindness  towards  their  servants  not  only  com¬ 
manded  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  but  the  only  safe 
and  profitable  policy.  Therefore  it  was  enacted  that,  if  any 
servant  chose  to  flee  from  a  tyrannical  and  cruel  master,  and 
could  succeed  in  getting  away,  the  master  should  not  be  able 
by  law  to  recover  him,  should  not  be  able  to  force  him  back ; 
or,  at  all  events,  that  none  should  be  obliged  to  return  him 
to  his  master ;  on  the  contrary,  that  those  to  whom  he  might 
flee  from  the  oppression  of  a  cruel  master,  should  be  boimd 
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to  protect  him,  should  not  be  permitted  to  deliver  him  up, 
but  should  give  him  shelter,  and  suffer  him  to  dwell  in  safe¬ 
ty,  wherever  he  chose,  without  oppressing  him. 

This  beneficent  statute  was,  in  this  view,  a  key-stone  for 
the  arch  of  freedom  which  the  Jewish  legislation  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  rear  in  the  midst  of  universal  despotism  and  sla¬ 
very  ;  it  formed  a  security  for  the  keeping  of  aU  the  other 
many  provisions  in  favor  of  those  held  to  labor  or  domestic 
service ;  it  opened  a  gate  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  and 
operated  as  a  powerful  restraint  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
tyrannical  master.  There  might  be  cruelty  and  tyranny  in 
the  land  of  Judea,  but  there  was  a  legal  escape  from  it ;  the 
servant,  the  ,  if  men  attempted  to  treat  him  as  a  slave, 
could  quit  and  choose  his  master,  was  not  compelled  to 
abide  in  bondage,  was  not  hunted  as  a  fugitive,  nay,  by  law 
was  protected  from  being  so  hunted,  and  everywhere,  on  his 
escape,  found  friends  in  every  dwelling,  and  a  friend  and 
protector  in  the  law. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  a  provision  as  this  should  be 
made  only  in  regard  to  the  heathen  slaves  of  the  Canaanites, 
or  of  the  nations  around  Judea,  since  the  Jews  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  enter  into  any  treaties  with  the  Canaanites,  and  were 
commanded  to  bring  under  tribute  of  service  as  many  of 
them  as  were  spared.  Their  whole  legislation,  in  regard  to 
all  the  heathen,  was  by  no  means  that  of  amity  with  masters 
or  kings,  but  of  opposition  and  of  jealousy  against  them. 
They  were  forbidden  to  enter  into  covenant  with  them. 
Nor  was  there  any  more  need  of  a  statute  for  not  restoring 
heathen  slaves  that  had  fled  into  the  country  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  than  there  would  be  of  a  law  in  Great  Britain  for  not 
restoring  the  slaves  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  South-Sea  Islanders, 
or  of  the  cannibals  or  savages  in  New  Zealand,  that  had  got 
away  from  their  masters.  But  there  might  be  need  of  such 
a  law  among  the  Hebrews,  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  servitude, 
to  preserve  the  *15? ,  the  indentured  servant  of  all  work,  from 
cruelty  and  oppression,  to  prevent  his  service  from  passing 
into  slavery,  and  to  render  it  for  the  master’s  interest  to  treat 
him  well  and  kindly,  as  knowing  that,  if  he  did  not,  the  in- 
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jured  servant  could  escape  from  him,  and  seek  another  mas¬ 
ter,  with  impunity.  So,  if  he  would  not  lose  him  altogether, 
he  was  compelled  to  treat  him  kindly. 

There  was  no  such  law  as  this,  no  such  humane  statute, 
among  the  heathen  ;  and  hence  the  heathen  masters  were 
ferocious  despots,  and  were  accustomed  to  restore  fugitive 
slaves,  even  for  the  support  of  the  system  of  slavery,  that 
there  might  be  neither  relief  nor  release  from  their  own  au¬ 
thority,  nor  restraint  nor  check  upon  their  own  cruelty.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  see  the  terror  of  the  Egyptian  slave  whom  Da¬ 
vid  encountered  after  the  foray  upon  Ziklag,  lest  he  should 
be  sent  back  to  his  master  (1  Sam.  30: 15).  The  slave  called 
himself  a  young  man  of  Egypt  the  servant  to 

an  Amalekite  (1  Sam.  30:  11),  and  his  master  had  left  him 
to  die,  because  he  fell  sick.  He  made  David  swear  that  he 
would  not  send  him  back  into  that  slavery.  There  was  no 
such  system  of  slavery  among  the  Hebrews,  and,  with  this 
humane  law,  there  could  be  none.  The  operation  of  this 
law,  in  connection  with  other  statutes,  was  certain,  at 
length,  to  destroy  all  remains  of  slavery  among  the  people, 
and  to  make  all  within  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
wholly  free.  To  bring  about  this  desirable  end,  God  so  sur¬ 
rounded  the  system  of  servitude  with  wholesome  checks, 
and  entangled  and  crippled  it  with  such  meshes  of  benevo¬ 
lent  legislation,  such  careful  protection  of  the  servants,  such 
guardianship  of  their  rights,  such  admission  of  them  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  covenant,  such  instruction  of  them,  and 
such  adoption  of  them  at  length  as  Hebrews,  even  when 
they  were  foreigners  at  first,  that,  in  that  land,  among  that 
people,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  that  system  of  injus¬ 
tice,  cruelty,  and  robbery,  which  we  call  slavery.  It  did  not, 
and  it  could  not,  exist. 

Force  of  the  demonstration  from  this  Statute  against  the  pos^ 
sibility  of  Property  in  Man, 

This  law,  like  the  grand  statute  against  man-stealing, 
strikes  at  the  principle  of  property  in  man.  It  shows  that 
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God  would  not  permit  human  beings  to  be  regarded  as 
property,  as  slaves  in  our  day  are  considered  property. 
Even  if  they  had  been  called  slaves,  it  is  clear  that  their 
masters  were  not  considered  to  be  their  owners^  for  they  could 
take  themselves  off  at  pleasure,  if  oppressed,  and  neverthe¬ 
less  no  wrong  was  charged  upon  them  for  thus  escaping 
from  bondage.  They  did  not  belong  to  the  master  in  such 
manner  that  wherever  found  he  had  a  claim  upon  them,  and 
they  must  be  given  back.  When  they  fled  away,  they  were 
not  considered  as  having  stolen  themselves ;  and  the  man 
who  found  them  neither  acquired  any  claim  over  them  him¬ 
self,  nor  was  under  any  obligation  to  the  master  to  return 
them  or  to  inform  against  them.  The  master,  in  such  a  case, 
was  not  the  owner. 

This  statute  must  be  compared,  under  this  view,  with  the 
laws  concerning  the  restoration  of  articles  of  property,  whether 
found  or  stolen,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  what  a  difference 
is  made  between  the  ownership  of  a  man  over  his  servants, 
and  over  his  cattle,  his  lands,  his  houses,  and  all  riches. 
Ex.  23:  4  :  “  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy’s  ox  or  his  ass  going 
astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.”  So  in 
Deuteronomy :  “  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ox  or  his 
sheep  go  astray,  and  hide  thyself  from  them  ;  thou  shalt  in 
any  case  bring  them  again  unto  thy  brother.  And  if  thy 
brother  be  not  nigh  unto  thee,  or  if  thou  know  him  not,  then 
thou  shalt  bring  it  unto  thine  own  house,  and  it  shall  be 
with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it,  and  thou  shalt  re¬ 
store  it  to  him  again.  In  lilce  manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his 
ass  ;  and  so  shalt  thou  do  with  his  raiment ;  and  with  all 
lost  things  of  thy  brother’s,  which  he  has  lost  and  thou  hast 
found,  shalt  thou  do  likewise ;  thoumayest  not  hide  thyself” 
(Deut.  22: 1 — 3). 

Now  as  to  the  force  of  this  demonstration  that  men  can¬ 
not  be  property,  that  men-servants  and  maid-servants  were 
not  and  could  not  be  the  property  of  their  masters,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  this  statute  be  restricted  to  the  heathen 
or  not.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Jew,  if  he  saw  the  ox  or 
the  ass,  even  of  his  enemy,  even  of  a  heathen,  or  a  stranger. 
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going  astray,  to  inform  him  of  it,  or  bring  the  animal  back ; 
it  belonged  to  the  man  who  had  lost  it,  firom  whose  power 
it  had  escaped.  But  if  the  servant  of  the  same  man,  worth 
to  him  fourfold,  escaped  from  him,  and  the  Jew  knew  it, 
there  was  not  only  no  obligation  to  let  the  master  know,  or 
to  help  return  the  fugitive,  but  a  direct  command  firom  God 
not  to  do  this,  but  on  the  contrary  to  aid  and  protect  the 
fugitive.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  or  condemn  more  forcibly 
the  assumption  of  property  in  man.  Yet  that  is  the  assump* 
tion  on  which  slavery  is  grounded,  and  if  God  condemns 
the  one,  he  does  the  other. 

We  may  add  that,  if  the  servant  in  any  class,  either  the 
^11$  or  the  ,  had  been  regarded  as  property,  and  if  the 
law  against  the  recapture  or  restoration  of  fugitive  servants 
was  intended  only  with  reference  to  foreigners,  and  did  not 
apply  to  the  Hebrews,  then  must  the  exception  necessarily 
have  been  made  clear  in  such  a  statute  as  Deut.  22:  1-3. 
“All  lost  things  ”  of  his  brother’s,  a  Hebrew  was  bound  to 
restore ;  and  if  slaves  were  property,  and  the  Hebrews  had 
held  slaves,  then  inevitably  must  lost  or  escaped  slaves  have 
been  enumerated  as  among  the  things  to  be  restored.  Com¬ 
pare  Ex.  22:  9,  “  For  all  manner  of  trespass,  whether  it  be 
for  ox,  for  ass,  for  sheep,  for  raiment,  or  for  any  manner  of 
lost  thing,  which  another  challengeth  to  be  his,  the  cause  of 
both  parties  shall  come  before  the  judges,  and  whom  the 
judges  shall  condemn,  he  shall  pay  double  unto  his  neigh¬ 
bor.”  If  men  had  not  been  forbidden  thus  to  challenge  the 
fugitive  “las ,  the  escaping  servants,  as  their  property,  a  like 
provision  must  inevitably  have  been  made  for  trying  this 
cle^m  also  before  the  judges.  But  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Hebrews,  there  are  no  instances  on  record  of  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  fugitive  slaves  in  their  country,  under  their 
laws.  There  are  cases  mentioned  of  servants  escaping ;  and 
the  statute  itself  was  the  supposition  that  they  would  es¬ 
cape,  and  formed  a  protection  and  a  safeguard  for  them ; 
but  there  is  never  a  case  named,  nor  any  intimation  of  any 
such  event,  of  a  master  hunting  for  slaves,  going  in  search 
of,  or  reclaiming,  his  runaway  property,  in  the  country  of 
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the  Hebrews.  There  are  instances  of  men  going  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba  to  hunt  up  and  reclaim  an  ox  or  an  ass,  but 
never  a  hint  of  any  such  thing  as  a  man  hunting,  or  reclaim¬ 
ing,  or  recapturing,  a  fugitive  servant. 

.  And  yet,  from  incidental  testimony,  the  more  striking  be¬ 
cause  it  falls  out  naturally  in  the  course  of  the  history  of 
David,  we  said  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  servants 
to  escape,  and  to  be  going  at  large,  unmolested.  Nabal’s 
complaint  to  the  messengers  of  David  proves  this ;  “  there 
be  many  Servants  nowadays,  that  break  away  every 

man  from  his  master  (1  Sam.  25: 10) ;  ”  and  the  manner  of 
the  complaint  argues  the  anger  of  Nabal  because  such  a 
thing  could  be,  and  the  servants  get  off  with  impunity.  But 
no  instance  can  be  found  of  any  man  undertaking,  with 
marshals,  or  otherwise,  to  recapture  them.  There  is  no  hint 
of  any  posse  comitatus  at  the  disposal  of  the  master  for  this 
purpose.  Had  there  been  such  a  thing  as  a  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  against  the  slave,  instead  of  one  for  his  protection, 
Nabal’s  language  would  rather  have  been  that  of  threaten¬ 
ing,  than  complaint.  “  You  rogues,  if  you  do  not  take  your¬ 
selves  off,  I  will  have  you  arrested  as  fugitive  slaves,  such 
as  you  doubtless  are,  you  vagrant  rascals.  I  will  have  you 
lodged  in  the  county  jail,  and,  if  your  master  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  you  shall  be  sold  to  pay  the  jail  fees.”  But  Nabal’s 
language  is  that  of  “  a  son  of  Belial,”  who  is  furious  because 
there  is  no  help  for  such  insubordination  against  tyranny. 

The  case  of  Shimei  must  be  considered  in  illustration, 
because,  at  first  thought,  it  might  seem  to  be  an  exception, 
and  might  appear  as  an  instance  of  reclamation.  1  Kings 
2:  39,  40.  Two  of  the  servants  (D*’nas"*'5;a )  of  Shimei  ran 
away  to  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  son  of  Maachah,  and  from 
thence  information  came  to  Shimei ;  and  in  his  blind  haste 
to  recapture  these  runaways,  forgetting  or  despising  his  oath 
to  Solomon,  he  saddled  his  ass  and  went  to  Gath,  and 
found  his  servants,  and  brought  them  back  to  Jerusalem. 
It  is  no  wonder,  from  the  description  given  of  Shimei’s 
cursed  manners  and  disposition,  that  his  servants,  even 
purchased,  as  they  may  have  been,  from  the  heathen,  could 
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not  endure  his  service,  but  preferred  to  run  away  even  into 
a  heathen  country ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
first  and  only  instance  of  a  slave-hunter  figuring  in  sacred 
history  is  that  of  this  condemned  liar,  hypocrite,  and  blas¬ 
phemer.  But  he  captures  his  servants  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  and  not  in  a  land  under  Hebrew  law.  Doubt¬ 
less,  they  were  foreigners  and  heathen,  not  Hebrews,  or  they 
would  not  have  fled  away  to  Achish  king  of  Gath ;  they 
would  have  been  secure  against  Shimei’s  claim  in  their  own 
country,  but  there  was  no  law  for  the  protection  of  slaves  in 
the  land  of  the  Philistines ;  and,  although  they  imagined 
themselves  more  secure  from  pursuit  there,  especially  as 
they  must  have  known  that  their  master  himself  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  State  within  certain  limits  in  Jerusalem,  yet  the  rage 
of  Shimei  defeated  their  calculations,  and  they  were  brought 
back.  It  may  have  been  by  some  friendship  of  Achish  with 
Shimei,  and  a  spite  against  king  Solomon,  that  this  was  ac¬ 
complished,  which  made  king  Solomon  the  more  ready  to 
inflict  upon  Shimei,  without  any  farther  reprieve,  the  sen¬ 
tence  he  had  brought  upon  himself. 

The  history  in  2  Chron.  28:  8-15,  has  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  in  illustration  of  this  and  other  statutes,  especially  those 
for  the  protection  of  the  Hebrews  from  becoming  slaves. 
The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  at  war,  and  the 
latter  had  taken  captive  of  the  former  two  hundred  thous¬ 
and,  whom  they  proposed  to  keep  for  bond-men  and  bond- 
women,  the  ordinary  fate  of  those  taken  captive  id  war. 
But  the  fierce  wrath  of  God  was  instantly  threatened,  if 
they  carried  this  intended  crime  into  execution ;  and  some 
able  and  patriotic  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  resisted  the 
proposition  with  such  effectual  energy,  that  the  men  of  the 
army  left  the  captives  to  their  disposal ;  whereupon  they 
generously  clothed  and  fed  them  and  carried  them  back  free 
to  their  own  country.  The  intention  had  been,  contrary  to 
the  divine  law,  to  bring  them  into  bondage  in  a  manner  ex- 
.  pressly  forbidden.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  some  instances 
the  legal  prohibitions  against  such  slavery  had  already  been 
set  at  defiance  both  by  rulers  and  people  in  the  two  king- 
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doms ;  but  never  yet  had  the  attempt  been  made  in  so  bold 
and  public  a  manner,  and  on  so  huge  a  scale,  to  over-ride 
the  laws. 

There  are  very  decisive  intimations,  however,  that  look  as 
if  this  iniquity  of  a  forced  and  continued  bondage,  by  which 
the  Jewish  masters  retained  their  servants  contrary  to  law, 
had  become,  at  a  later  period,  one  of  the  great  outstanding 
crimes  of  the  nation.  After  the  divulsion  of  the  kingdom  in¬ 
to  two,  those  persons  unjustly  held  in  bondage  would  be 
Ukely  to  take  refuge  from  cruel  taskmasters  in  one  kingdom 
by  fleeing  into  the  other  ;  and  the  law  in  Deuteronomy  was 
unquestionable  and  explicit :  “  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto 
his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  master  un¬ 
to  thee.  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  where  it  liketh  him  best. 
Thou  shalt  not  oppress  him,”  Contrary  to  this  great  stat¬ 
ute  of  Jehovah,  there  may  have  been  compacts  or  compro¬ 
mises,  between  the  two  kingdoms,  for  the  delivering  up  of 
such  fugitives ;  or  if  not  between  the  kingdoms,  at  l6ast  be¬ 
tween  confederacies  of  masters.  But,  whatever  fugitive 
slave  laws  might  be  passed,  or  compacts  entered  into,  they 
were  all  as  so  many  condemned  statutes,  judged  and  con¬ 
demned  beforehand  by  the  law  of  God,  and  to  ue  held  null 
and  void  by  those  who  would  keep  his  commandments. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  example  once  set,  first  in  one  king¬ 
dom,  then  in  the  other,  of  such  unrighteous  statutes,  it  might 
become  comparatively  easy,  through  powerful  local  interests, 
by  the  combination  of  large  holders,  or  of  those  who  could 
profitably  become  slave-masters  by  trading  with  the  heathen, 
not  only  to  evade  the  divine  law,  but  at  length  to  get  stat¬ 
utes  passed,  though  manifestly  and  directly  contrary  to  it, 
for  the  protection  of  slave-property,  or  to  assist  in  retaining 
or  recovering  such  property.  There  might  be  enactments 
for  the  interest  of  the  masters,  setting  at  nought  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  divine  law  for  the  limitation  of  servitude,  the 
preventing  of  slavery,  and  the  protection  and  emancipation  of 
indentured  servants. 

That  some  such  form  of  oppression  began  to  be  prevalent 
soon  after  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Is- 
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rael,  the  tenor  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  from  Joel  to 
Malachi,  leads  us  to  suppose.  It  is  probable  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  masters,  this  care  for  their  interests  and  their  fa¬ 
vor,  this  oppression  of  those  whom  they  held  in  bondage,  and 
this  disregard  of  the  divine  law  in  their  behalf,  are  referred 
to  by  the  prophet  Amos,  especially  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
his  prophecy,  where  God  rebukes  the  princes,  the  rulers,  and 
the  wealthy  and  great  men,  for  oppressing  the  poor  and 
crushing  the  needy,  but  saying  to  their  masters  :  Bring 
business  and  wealth,  and  let  us  trade  and  drink  together 
(Amos  4: 1.  Compare  also  Amos  2:  6.)  :  “  They  sold  the 
righteous  for  silver,  and  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes.” 
Scott’s  note  on  the  first  of  these  passages  presents  the  case 
in  a  manner  not  improbable  ;  “  They  crushed  and  trampled 
on  their  unresisting  brethren,  and  sold  them  for  slaves. 
Having  made  the  iniquitous  bargain,  perhaps  on  low  terms, 
they  required  from  the  purchaser,  in  this  slave-trade^  to  be 
treated  with  wine.”  It  may  have  been  partly  in  reference  to 
such  sins  as  these,  that  the  rebuke  of  God  by  the  prophet 
Micah  was  directed,  that  “  the  statutes  of  Omri  were  kept, 
and  all  the  counsels  of  the  house  of  Ahab”  (Micah  6: 16). 
For,  immediately  after  that  indictment,  it  is  asserted  that 
‘men  are  hunting  every  man  his  brother  with  a  net,  and  the 
prince  asketh,  and  the  judge  asketh,  for  a  reward,  and  the 
great  man  uttereth  his  mischievous  desire,  and  so  they  wrap 
it  up,  the  best  of  them  being  as  a  brier,  and  the  most  up¬ 
right  sharper  than  a  thorn-hedge  ’  (Micah  7:  2,  3,  4).  « 

It  was  in  reference  to  such  iniquity,  this  great  and  glaring 
guilt  of  oppression  especially,  that  many  passages  in  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms  were  written.  “Wo  unto  them 
that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  that  write  grievousness 
which  they  have  prescribed,  to  turn  aside  the  needy  from 
judgment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of  my 
people”  (Isa.  10: 1).  “  He  looked  for  judgment,  but  behold 
oppression”  (Isa.  5:  7).  “  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye 

ralers  of  Sodom ;  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  peo¬ 
ple  of  Gomorrah.  Your  hands  are  fuU  of  blood.  When  ye 
make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear.  Put  away  the  evil  of 
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your  doings.  Seek  judgment ;  relieve  the  oppressed  ”  (Isa. 
1:  10, 17).  “  Wo  unto  them  which  justify  the  wicked  for  re¬ 
ward,  and  take  away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  from 
him.  Therefore,  as  the  fire  devoureth  the  stubble,  and  the 
frame  consumeth  the  chaff,  so  their  root  shall  be  as  rotten¬ 
ness,  and  their  blossom  shall  go  up  as  dust,  because  they 
have  cast  away  the  law  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  despised 
the  word  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel”  (Isa.  5:  23,  24.  Comp. 
Jer.  6:  6  and  7:  5,  6  and  22;  17). 

It  is  in  the  light  of  such  historic  references,  showing  to 
what  a  degree  the  Jews  had  corrupted  justice,  and  set  up 
oppression,  in  a  system  of  precedent  and  law,  in  contempt 
of  the  divine  law,  that  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
great  illustrative  record  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  The  progress  of  the 
iniquity  and  the  ruin  therein  recorded  had  been  gradual, 
from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation  (Jer.  34: 
14) ;  but  at  length  it  arose  to  the  crisis  of  an  open,  com¬ 
bined,  and  positive  rebellion  against  God,  in  entirely  tramp¬ 
ling  under  foot  the  great  ordinance  against  Hebrew  slavery, 
contained  in  Ex.  21:  2,  and  confirmed  and  guarded  by  other 
statutes.  The  crime  of  injustice  and  rebellion  was  the  more 
marked  and  daring,  because  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  fitful 
penitence  and  acknowledgment  of  the  oppression,  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  law  as  righteous,  and  a  return  to  its  observ¬ 
ance,  with  a  new  covenant  to  that  effect.  So  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  princes  and  people,  loosed  their  grasp  upon  the  servants 
they  had  been  unjustly  retaining  in  bondage,  and  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  let  them  go.  But  on  reflection, 
they  felt  that  it  was  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  power,  and  a  re¬ 
linquishment  of  property,  to  which  they  would  not  submit. 
“  So  they  turned,  and  caused  the  servants  and  the  hand¬ 
maids,  whom  they  had  let  go  free,  to  return,  and  brought 
them  into  subjection  for  servants  and  for  handmaids  ”  (Jer. 
34: 11).  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  its  execution 
followed,  as  the  lightning  doth  the  thunder  :  “  Because  ye 
have  not  hearkened  unto  me,  in  proclaiming  liberty,  every 
one  to  his  brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neighbor,  behold  I 
proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  Lord,  to  the  sword,  to 
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the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine,  and  I  will  make  you  to  be 
removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ”  (Jer.  34: 17). 

It  throws  a  solemn  light  of  additional  warning  upon  this 
transaction,  to  compare  with  this  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  the 
contemporary  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  that  prophet.  As  men  gather  silver,  brass,  iron,  lead, 
and  tin,  into  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  to  blow  the  fire  upon 
it,  to  melt  it,  so  God  informed  Ezekiel  that  he  was  now 
gathering  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  that  had  become  dross, 
priests,  princes,  prophets,  and  people,  in  the  midst  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  to  pour  out  his  fury  upon  them,  and  melt  them  as 
refuse  metals  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  The  indictment  of 
their  wickedness  in  this  chapter,  issued  just  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  his 
prophecy,  closes  with  these  words  :  “  The  people  of  the  land 
have  used  oppression^  and  exercised  robbery^  and  have  vexed 
the  poor  and  needy  ;  yea^  they  have  oppressed  the  stranger 
wrongfully.  And  I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that 
should  make  up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me 
for  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it,  but  I  found  none. 
Therefore  have  I  poured  out  mine  indignation  upon  them ; 
I  have  consumed  them  with  the  fire  of  my  wrath  ;  their  own 
way  have  I  recompensed  upon  their  heads,  saith  the  Lord 
God.” 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  view  of  the  same 
predicted  event,  though  residing  at  so  wide  a  distance  from 
each  other,  these  two  prophets  were  charged  with  Gdd’s  de¬ 
nunciation  against  the  same  sin  of  oppression,  as  the  one 
climacteric  occasion  and  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  God  refers  the  people  back  to  the  first  covenant  of 
freedom  (in  Ex.  xxii),  abolishing  and  forbidding  slavery  for¬ 
ever  ;  and  the  violation  of  that  covenant,  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  the  forbidden  sin,  is  distinctly  and  with  sublime 
and  awful  emphasis,  marked  by  Jehovah  in  his  one,  final, 
conclusive  reason  for  giving  over  the  nation  into  the  hand  of 
their  enemies,  and  sweeping  the  whole  community  into 
bondage.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  transmit,  in  historic 
form,  a  more  tremendous  reprobation  of  the  sin  of  slavery, 
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and  of  slavery  as  a  sin.  From  Ezek.  xxii.  and  Jer.  xxxiv., 
this  lesson  stands  out  as  the  one  grand  lesson  of  God’s  ven¬ 
geance  in  the  captivity. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  institution  and  law  of  the 
Jubilee,  as  the  completion  of  the  system  of  social  benevo¬ 
lence  and  freedom  embodied  in  the  Mosaic  statutes. 

Meantime  we  have  before  us,  even  if  we  stopped  short  of 
that,  a  body  of  laws  embracing,  as  thus  far  traced,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  most  benign,  protective,  and  generous 
system  of  domestic  servitude,  the  kindest  to  the  servants, 
and  the  fairest  for  the  masters,  ever  framed  in  any  country 
or  in  any  age.  The  rights  of  the  servants  are  defined  and 
guaranteed  as  strictly  and  with  as  much  care,  as  those  of  the 
employers  or  masters.  Human  beings  could  not  be  de¬ 
graded  into  slaves  or  chattels,  or  bound  for  involuntary  ser¬ 
vice,  or  seized  and  worked  for  profit,  and  no  wages  paid. 
The  defences  against  these  outrages,  the  denouncement  and 
prohibition  of  them,  are  among  the  clearest  legal  and  histori¬ 
cal  judgments  of  God  against  slavery.  The  system  of  sla¬ 
very  in  our  own  country,  even  in  the  light  only  of  these  pro¬ 
visions,  holds  its  power  by  laws  most  manifestly  conflicting 
with  the  divine  law,  and  stands  indisputably  under  the  di¬ 
vine  reprobation. 

Four  forms  of  statute-law  combined,  in  this  divinely- 
ordered  social  arrangement,  to  render  slavery  forever  impos¬ 
sible  among  a  people  regardful  of  justice  and  obedient  to  God. 
First.  The  law  of  religious  equality  and  dignity,  gathering  all 
classes  as  brethren  and  children  of  one  family  before  God. 
Instruction,  recreation,  and  rest,  were  secured  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  cognate  sacred  seasons,  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  law;  and  freedom,  not  slavery,  was  inevitable. 

Second.  By  the  same  system,  the  original  act  of  oppression 
and  violence,  which  has  been  the  grand  and  almost  only 
source  of  all  the  slavery  in  our  own  country,  was  branded 
and  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  crime,  on  a  level  with  that  of 
murder,  to  be  punished  by  death.  It  requires  no  particular 
acuteness  of  vision  to  perceive  that  what  was  an  injustice  to 
the  parents,  worthy  of  death,  cannot  be  transformed,  in  the 
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next  generation,  or  the  next  after,  to  a  righteous  institution, 
sacred  by  the  grace  of  God.  By  covenant,  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty  is  upon  it. 

Third.  The  right  of  possession  to  himself,  is  recognized  as 
resting,  by  the  nature  of  humanity  and  the  authority  of  God’s 
law,  in  each  individual ;  and  the  sacredness  of  the  human 
personality  is  demonstrated  by  the  same  law  to  be  such,  that 
a  human  being  cannot,  but  by  the  highest  violence  and  crime, 
be  degraded  into  an  article  of  property  and  merchandise.  From 
the  Mosaic  statutes,  it  is  indisputable  that  such  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God;  and  the  successive  history,  which  takes  its  course 
and  coloring  from  them,  or  from  their  violation,  confirms  the 
demonstration.  From  the  statutes  and  the  history  together^ 
it  is  as  clear  that  slavery  is  a  moral  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God,  as  it  is  from  the  history  in  Genesis  that  the  iniquity 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  a  sin.  The  destruction  of  Ju¬ 
dah  and  Jerusalem  for  the  iniquity  of  oppression,  in  this  par^ 
ticular  form^  of  a  forced  involuntary  bondage^  was  a  more  stu¬ 
pendous  and  enlightening  judgment  by  far,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  than  the  overwhelming  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  with 
fire.  How  can  it  be  possible  for  any  unprejudiced  reader  of 
the  word  of  God  to  avoid  acknowledging  our  own  condem¬ 
nation  in  this  light  ? 

Fourth.  The  protection,  by  statute,  of  the  servant  escap¬ 
ing  from  his  master,  instead  of  any  provision  for  the  master’s 
regaining  possession  of  the  servant,  was  another  interposition 
in  behalf  of  the  weaker  party,  in  the  same  design  of  rendering 
slavery  impossible,  and  is  another  plain  indication  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  as  to  the  iniquity  of  American  slavery,  and  of 
the  laws  for  the  support  of  it.  The  Hebrew  system  was  so 
absolute  and  effective  a  safeguard  against  oppression,  and  ren¬ 
dered  any  form  of  slavery  so  impracticable,  and  in  its  legiti¬ 
mate  working  would  have  so  inevitably  subdued  the  slavery 
of  all  surrounding  nations  to  its  own  freedom,  that  it  stands 
out  as  a  superhuman  production,  the  gift  of  God.  The  wis¬ 
dom  and  benevolence  of  the  Almighty  appear  in  it  to  such  a 
degree,  in  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  habits  and  mor¬ 
als  of  the  world,  that  the  claim  of  the  Pentateuch  to  a  divine 
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inspiration  might,  in  no  small  measure,  be  permitted  to  rest 
upon  it. 

The  Law  of  Jubilee.  —  Universality  of  its  Application 
Demonstrated. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Law  of  the 
Jubilee,  in  Lev.  25:  10,  35-55.  This  great  statute  of  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  was  as  follows :  “  Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth 
year,  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof ;  it  shall  be  a  Jubilee  unto  you,  and  ye 
shall  return  every  man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  re¬ 
turn  every  man  unto  his  family.”  Liberty  throughout 

THE  LAND  UNTO  ALL  THE  INHABITANTS  THEREOF.  The  ex¬ 
pression  is  chosen  on  purpose  for  its  comprehensiveness.  It 
is  not  said  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  being  Hebrews^ 
or  such  as  are  Hebrews,  which  restriction  would  have  been 
■made,  had  it  been  intended ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  case  in 
Jeremiah  xxxiv,  where  the  restriction  is  carefully  and  repeat¬ 
edly  announced.  But  the  phrase  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land^ 
seems  to  have  an  intensity  of  meaning,  comprehending,  pur¬ 
posely,  all,  whether  Hebrews  or  not ;  it  being  well  known 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  not  Hebrews. 
This  phrase,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  had  been  frequent¬ 
ly  used  to  describe  its  old  heathen  possessors,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  others,  as  Ex.  23:  31 ;  34: 12,  and  Num.  32:  17 ; 
33:  52.  It  is  used.  Josh.  2:  9 ;  7:  9 ;  9:  24,  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  never  used  restrictively  for  Hebrews  alone ;  not  an  in¬ 
stance  can  be  found  of  such  usage  in  the  Mosaic  books.  It 
is  used  in  Jer.  1: 14,  an  evil  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land^ 
and  in  Joel  1:  2,  and  2:  1,  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
tremble.  In  this  statute  in  Leviticus,  it  is  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  of  the  land,  held  in  servitude^  that  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Ye  people  of  Israel  shall  do  this,  shall  proclaim 
liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

And  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants  thereof.  The  Hebrew  is  as  follows : 

,  and  preach  freedom  in  the  land  to  all  the  dwellers 
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thereof.  The  expression  is  emphatic ;  the  proclamation  to 
be  made  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  not 
to  those  only  who  inhabited  it  as  Hebrews  by  descent,  but  to 
all  that  dwelt  in  it.  Had  it  been  intended  to  restrict  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  statute,  the  class  excluded  from  its  applica¬ 
tion  would  have  been  named;  another  form  of  expression 
would  have  been  used.  Had  it  been  intended  to  make  a  law 
broad,  universal,  unexceptional  in  its  application,  no  other 
phraseology  could  be  used  than  that  which  is  used.  If  it 
had  been  a  form  of  class-legislation^  it  must  necessarily  have 
been  so  worded  as  to  admit  of  no  mistake.  But  the  ex¬ 
pression  employed  is  found,  without  exception,  in  all  cases, 
with  an  unlimited,  universal  meaning.  It  is  never  used 
where  a  particular  class  alone  are  intended.  The  proof  of 
its  usage,  and  the  demonstration  from  its  usage  may  bo 
seen  by  examination  of  the  following  passages. 

Is.  18:  3,  All  ye  inhabitants  of  the  worlds  and  dwellers  on 
the  earth.  ‘’adi“ba .  Here  are  two  words  used  as 

synonymous.  The  first  is  the  word  employed  in  the  law 
under  consideration,  from  the  verb  at:’’ ,  with  the  meaning  to 
continue^  to  dwells  to  inhabit;  and  this  is  the  word  ordinarily 
employed  to  designate  the  whole  people  inhabiting  a  coun¬ 
try.  The  second  is  from  the  verb  ■jai^ ,  to  encamp,  to  rest,  to 
dwell,  employed  much  less  frequently,  as  in  Job  26:  5,  the 
waters  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  .  Also,  Prov. 

1:  33 ;  8: 12 ;  10:  30.  Ps.  37:  29 ;  102:  28.  In  Is.  32: 16 ;  33: 
24,  and  in  Joel  3:  20,  and  some  other  places,  as  in  Ps.  69:  35, 
both  these  verbs  are  used  interchangeably.  But  the  verb  latti 
is  used  exclusively  in  a  number  of  passages  which  speak  of 
God  as  dwelling  among  his  people,  or  in  his  temple.  And 
hence  the  use  of  the  word  Shechinah,  ,  the  tabernacle 
of  God’s  presence.  In  Is.  33:  24,  we  have  the  noun  -idia  for 
inhabitant,  and  the  verb  dW"!  for  the  people  that  dwell.  But 
the  noun  Idw  is  very  seldom  used,  while  the  participle  from 
is  employed  in  more  than  seventy  passages  to  signify 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  or  of  the  world  without  any  re¬ 
striction.  For  example : 

Lev.  18:  25,  the  land  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants,  .‘T’dttin. 
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Judges  2:  2,  make  no  league  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land^  . 

Ps.  8,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  ^55  . 

Ps.  33:  14,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  V  . 

Is.  24: 1,  5,  6, 17,  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Also,  26:  9, 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  ban  •’a®*’ . 

Jer.  25:  29,  30,  inhabitants  of  the  earthy  and  Lam.  4:  12, 
of  the  world, 

Joel  2:  1,  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  tremble, 
•'att3*’“ba . 

And  so  in  multiplied  instances.  There  is  no  case  to  be 
found  in  which  this  expression  signifies  only  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  a  particular  class.  Of^the  two  words  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  form  “iSia  would  most  probably 
have  been  employed,  if  only  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  not  all  classes,  had  been  intended.  There  would  be 
just  as  good  reason  to  restrict  the  denunciation  in  Joel  2: 1, 
or  1:  2,  give  ear  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land^  to  a  particular 
and  limited  class,  as  to  restrict  the  expression  in  which  the 
law  of  Jubilee  is  framed. 

Indeed,  according  to  the  universal  reason  of  language, 
and  especially  according  to  the  necessity  of  precise  and 
accinrate  phraseology  in  the  framing  of  laws,  had  the  bless¬ 
ings  and  privileges  of  the  Jubilee  been  intended  only  for 
native-born  Hebrews,  or  guaranteed  only  to  such,  the  ex¬ 
pression  universally  employed  on  other  occasions  when  that 
particular  portion  of  the  inhabitants  alone  are  concerned, 
would  have  been  employed  on  this.  There  being  such  a 
well-known  phrase,  capable  of  no  misunderstanding,  the  law 
would  have  been  conveyed  by  it.  The  phrase  must  have 
been  the  common  one,  of  which  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
is  in  Ex.  12: 19,  rrisi ,  the  congregation  of  Israel 

born  in  the  land.  In  Ex.  12:  48,  the  same  distinctive  expres¬ 
sion,  to  particularize  the  native  Hebrew,  is  used  along  with 
■px ,  thus,  5'nxn  rrnjx ,  the  born  in  the  land,  the  native  of  the 
land,  of  Hebrew  birth  or  origin. 

Whenever  there  was  danger  of  misinterpretation,  misap¬ 
plication,  or  confusion,  as  to  the  class  intended  by  a  law,  this 
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phrase  was  employed,  and  the  distinction,  whatever  it  was, 
which  the  law  intended,  was  made  plain ;  or,  if  there  was 
danger  of  making  a  distinction  where  none  ought  to  be 
made,  that  was  equally  plain.  For  example  (Lev.  16:  29), 
the  fast  and  Sabbath  of  the  day  of  atonement  being  ap¬ 
pointed,  its  observance  is  made  obligatory  on  the  stranger 
as  well  as  the  native  Hebrew,  by  the  following  words  ; 
BM'ir^ian'ian'jrTntxrt,  both  the  native  born  and  the  stranger  that 
sojourneth  among  you.  So  in  Lev.  18:  26  :  “  Ye  shall  not 
commit  any  of  these  abominations,  neither  any  of  your  own 
nation^  nor  any  stranger Again  (Lev.  19:  34): 
As  one  born  among  you^  shall  the  stranger  be  that  dwelleth 
with  you^  “lafj  ;  and  it  is  added  :  Thou  shall 

love  him  as  thyself  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Again  (Lev.  24:  16)  :  He  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  as  well  the  stranger  as  he  that  is  born  in  the  land^ 
n"iTX3  “i  js .  And,  Lev.  24: 22,  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law, 
as  well  for  the  stranger  as  for  one  of  your  own  country^ 

T  I  V  T  • 

So  in  regard  to  the  passover  (Num.  9: 14)  :  Ye  shall  have 
one  ordinance,  both  for  the  stranger^  and  for  him  that  was  born 
in  the  land^  .  The  same  in  regard  to  atone¬ 

ment  for  sins  of  ignorance,  and  punishment  for  sins  of  pre¬ 
sumption  (Num.  15:  29,  30),  two  instances  of  the  same  ex¬ 
pression,  employed  where  there  was  any  danger  of  a  misap¬ 
plication  or  insufficient  application  of  the  law.  In  the  §rst 
instance,  the  expression,  him  that  is  born  among  the  children 
of  Israel^  ■’Siaa  ,  is  set  over  against  the  stranger  that 
sojourneth  among  them.  In  the  second  instance,  the  compari¬ 
son  is  more  concise  :  whether  the  born  in  the  land^  or  the 
stranger^  •  Josh.  8:  33  affords  a  striking  ex¬ 

ample  where,  to  prevent  the  expression  all  Israel  from  being 
restricted  so  as  to  exclude  the  stranger,  it  is  added  :  as  well 
the  stranger  as  he  that  was  born  among  them^  *^5?  •  The 
expression  all  Israel  not  being  necessarily  so  universal  as  the 
expression  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land^  its  enlarged  mean¬ 
ing  is  defined ;  and  just  so,  if  the  expression  all  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  land  had  been  used  in  any  case  where  not  all  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  land,  but  only  all  the  native  Israelites 
were  meant,  the  restrictive  meaning  must  have  been  defined ; 
otherwise,  it  would  inevitably  include  both  the  native  and  the 
stranger,  both  the  n'jtx  and  the  “la . 

This  word  used  to  designate  the  native  Hebrew 
in  distinction  from  the  stranger  or  any  foreigner,  is  a  very 
striking  one,  from  the  verb  nnt ,  to  rise,  to  grow  or  sprout  forth, 
as  a  tree  growing  out  of  its  own  soil.  It  is  used  in  Psalm  37: 
35,  to  signify  a  tree  in  full  verdure  and  freshness ;  in  the  com¬ 
mon  version,  a  green  bay-tree,  ‘jjs’i  n’ltx .  It  is  thus  a  very 
idiomatic  and  beautiful  word  for  particularizing  the  Israelite 
of  home  descent,  the  child  of  Abraham.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  this  expression  must  have  been  used  in  framing 
the  law  of  Jubilee,  had  it  been  intended  to  restrict  its  privi¬ 
leges  as  belonging  not  to  the  stranger,  but  to  the  home-born. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  this  comprehensive  and  ad¬ 
mirable  law  meant  that  only  Hebrew  servants  were  to  be  set 
free,  but  that  others  might  be  retained  in  servitude  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  masters,  or  in  other  words  might  be  made 
slaves,  the  law  would  have  acted  as  a  direct  premium  upon 
slavery,  offering  a  very  strong  inducement  to  have  none  but 
such  servants  as  could  be  kept  as  long  as  any  one  chose, 
such  as  were  absolutely  and  forever  in  the  power  of  the  mas¬ 
ter.  So  far  from  being  a  benevolent  law,  it  would  thus  be¬ 
come  a  very  cruel  and  oppressive  law,  the  source  of  infinite 
mischief  and  misery.  If  the  choice  had  been  offered  to  the 
Hebrews,  by  law,  between  servants  whom  they  could  com¬ 
pel  to  remain  with  them  as  slaves,  and  servants  whom  they 
would  have  to  dismiss,  at  whatever  inconvenience,  every 
sixth  year,  and  also  at  the  Jubilee,  it  would  have  been  neither 
in  Jewish,  nor  in  human,  nature,  to  have  refused  the  bribe  that 
would  thus  have  been  held  out,  in  the  law  itself,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  slavery.  Even  in  regard  to  Hebrew  apprentices, 
it  was  so  much  more  profitable  to  contract  with  them  for  the 
legal  six  years’  service,  than  to  hire  by  the  day,  or  month,  or 
year,  that  we  are  informed  (Deut.  15:  18),  that  the  the 
servant  of  six  years’  apprenticeship,  was  worth  double  the 
price  of  the  ,  the  hired  servant.  This  difference  at  length 
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came  to  be  felt  so  strongly,  and  operated  with  such  intensity 
upon  the  growing  greed  of  power  and  gain,  that  the  Jewish 
masters  attempted  a  radical  revolution  in  the  law.  And  what 
they  would  have  done,  had  the  law  allowed,  is  proved  by 
what  they  did  attempt  to  do  against  the  law,  when  they  forced 
even  Hebrew  servants  to  remain  with  them  as  slaves  ;  and 
because  of  this  glaring  iniquity  and  oppression,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  statute  ordaining  freedom  forever,  they  were  given 
over  of  God  to  the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence. 
The  intention  and  attempt  to  establish  slavery  in  the  land, 
constituted  the  crime  for  which,  and  the  occasion  on  which, 
God’s  wrath  became  inexorable.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a 
mistake  here.  God’s  indictment  was  absolute,  and  we  have 
already  examined  and  compared  the  passages. 

The  motive  for  this  crime  was  profit  and  power ;  and  now 
it  is  clearly  demonstrable  that,  if  the  people  of  Judea  had  had 
a  race  of  human  beings  at  their  disposal,  whom,  by  their  own 
law,  they  could  possess  and  use  as  slaves,  chattels,  property ; 
and  if  the  law  had  marked  off  such  a  race  for  that  purpose, 
and  established  such  an  element  of  superiority  and  of  des¬ 
potism  in  the  native  Hebrew  nation,  over  such  a  race,  conse¬ 
crated  for  their  profit  to  such  slavery, — it  is  demonstrable 
that  the  Hebrews  would  not  have  degraded  any  of  their  own 
to  such  a  state.  It  would  have  been  quite  a  needless  wick¬ 
edness  to  set  up  slavery  as  a  crime,  if  they  had  it  already 
legalized  as  a  necessary  virtue.  Their  attempt  to  make 
slaves  of  the  Hebrews,  is  a  demonstration  that  they  were  hot 
permitted,  by  law,  to  make  slaves  of  the  heathen. 

The  analogy  of  other  statutes  is  in  favor  of  this  interpre¬ 
tation,  nay,  requires  it.  This  statute  is  a  statute  of  liberty 
going  seven-fold  beyond  any  other ;  intended  to  be  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  its  jubilee  of  privileges,  as  a  half  century  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  above  a  period  of  seven  years.  But  already,  by 
the  force  of  other  statutes,  a  septennial  jubilee  was  assured 
to  the  Hebrews ;  the  law  would  never  permit  a  Hebrew  to 
be.  held  as  an  apprenticed  servant  more  than  six  years ;  in  the 
seventh  he  should  go  free.  Every  seventh  year  was  already 
a  year  of  release  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so 
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that  the  fiftieth  year,  if  that  jubilee  was  restricted  to  the 
Hebrews,  would  have  been  little  more  to  them  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  recurrence  of  the  septennial  jubilee.  What  need  or 
feason  for  signalizing  it,  if  it  brought  no  greater  joy,  no 
greater  gift  of  freedom,  than  every  seventh  year  of  release 
must  necessarily  bring  ?  But  it  was  a  jubilee  of  seven-fold 
greater  comprehensiveness  and  blessing  than  all  the  rest; 
and  whereas  the  others  were  not  designated  nor  bestowed 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  this  was ;  and  in  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  lay  its  emphasis  and  largeness  of  importance  and 
of  joy.  This  constituted  its  especial  fitness  as  a  prefigura¬ 
tion  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  unconditional  fulness  of 
our  deliverance  and  redemption  by  the  gift  of  God’s  grace 
in  Christ  Jesus.  It  was  a  jubilee,  not  for  those  favored 
classes  only,  who  already  had  seven  such  jubilees  secured  to 
them  by  law  during  every  fifty  years,  but  for  those  also, 
who,  otherwise,  had  no  such  gift  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
could  look  forward  to  no  such  termination  of  their  servi¬ 
tude.  It  was  a  jubilee  of  personal  deliverance  to  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  land,  Hebrews  or  strangers,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  tenure  of  their  service.  The  servants,  ap¬ 
prenticed  or  hired,  were  all  free  to  seek  new  masters,  or  to 
make  new  engagements,  or  none  at  all,  according  to  their 
pleasure.  The  Hebrew  land-owners  were  to  return  to  the 
possessions  of  their  fathers,  “  every  man  unto  his  posses¬ 
sion,  every  man  unto  his  family”  (Lev.  25:  10).  But  no 
man  could  carry  his  apprenticed  servants,  his  with 

him,  or  his  hired  servants,  except  on  a  new  voluntary  con¬ 
tract  ;  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  free. 

The  clause  preceding  this  statute  is  an  enactment  con¬ 
cerning  every  seventh  year,  to  be  observed  as  a  Sabbath  of 
rest  for  the  land,  but  not  necessarily  of  release  for  the  serv¬ 
ants  ;  consequently,  provision  is  made  in  the  promise  of  sus¬ 
tenance  through  that  year,  “  for  thee,  and  for  thy  servant, 
,  and  for  thy  maid,  xhi ,  and  for  thy  hired  servant, 
all  of  each  class,  being  supposed  still  with  the 
family.  But  when  the  enactment  of  the  fiftieth  year  as  a 
year  of  rest  is  announced,  it  being  announced  as  a  year  of 
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liberty  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  nothing  is  again 
said  of  the  servants  of  the  family ;  neither  in  regulations  as 
to  buying  and  selling,  with  reference  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Jubilee,  is  there  any  exception  made  in  regard  to  servants, 
as  though  they  were  not  included  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Jubilee.  But  in  regard  to  some  things  there  are  such  excep¬ 
tions  stated,  as  in  Lev.  15:  30,  of  a  house  in  a  walled  city, 
and  verse  34,  of  the  field  of  the  Levites ;  showing  that,  if 
any  exception  had  been  intended  in  regard  to  servants,  it 
must  have  been  named. 

We  come,  next,  to  consider  the  phrase  dnx’nfsJi,  pro¬ 
claim  liberty^  announce  deliverance.  The  strongest  corre¬ 
sponding  passage  is  Isa.  61: 1,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap¬ 
tives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ; 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  In  this  pas¬ 
sage,  it  is  called  ,  the  year  of  acceptance^  or  of  benefits, 

or,  as  it  might  be  rendered,  of  discharge.  In  Ezek.  46: 17,  it  is 
called  by  the  word  with  which  the  law  is  framed  in  Leviti¬ 
cus,  W'a ,  the  year  of  liberty.  And  the  passage  in  Ezekiel 

is  emphatic  in  more  respects  than  one.  (1)  It  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  at  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  ;  it  is  also  a  notice  of  a  prince  giving  an  inherit¬ 
ance  to  one  of  his  servants^  ,  who  might  be,  not  a 

Hebrew ;  but  in  the  year  of  liberty,  the  servants  were  firee, 
and  the  inheritance  returned  to  the  original  owner,  or  to  one 
of  his  sons.  (2)  It  is  an  incidental  argument  against  »the 
existence  of  slavery,  when  we  find  the  servants  made  co¬ 
heirs  with  the  sons.  It  cannot  be  slaves  who  would  be  so 
treated.  (3)  Ezekiel’s  designation  of  the  year  of  liberty  cor¬ 
responds  with  that  of  Isaiah,  at  a  period  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  earlier.  The  allusion,  in  both  prophets,  to  the 
Jubilee,  is  unquestionable  ;  and,  in  both,  the  grand  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  year  is  that  of  a  period  of  universal  free¬ 
dom.  In  Isaiah  it  is  deliverance  to  captives  and  prisoners^ 
•Ti'Tn  .  Those  that  are  bound,  includes  those  un- 

•  I  I  •  J  •  ' 

der  any  servile  apprenticeship  ;  but  if  any  one  should  con¬ 
tend  that  it  means  slaves,  then  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Jubi¬ 
lee  was  a  year  of  deliverance  to  such,  and  therefore  certainly 
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applied  to  the  heathen,  inasmuch  as  among  the  Hebrews 
there  were  no  slaves,  and  by  law  could  be  none.  But  if  it 
was  a  year  of  freedom  for  heathen  slaves,  admitting  they 
could  be  called  such,  then  it  was  the  complete  extinction  of 
slavery ;  it  was  such  a  periodical  emancipation  as  abolished 
slavery  utterly  and  entirely,  and  rendered  its  establishment 
in  the  land  impossible. 

Here  we  see  the  inconsistency  of  lexicographers  and  com¬ 
mentators  between  their  own  conclusions,  when  they  assume 
that  the  Jubilee  was  a  year  of  deliverance  to  slaves,  and  at 
the  same  time  restrict  its  emancipating  operation  to  the  He¬ 
brews.  For  example,  under  the  word  ,  we  read  in  Gese- 
nius  the  definition  of  the  year  of  liberty,  r?  wo  as 
“  the  year  of  deliverance  to  slaves,  namely,  the  year  of  ju¬ 
bilee.  This  is  either  assuming  the  Hebrews  to  be  slaves, 
contrary  to  the  well-known  law  which  made  this  impossible, 
or,  of  necessity,  it  assumes  and  asserts  the  application  of  the 
law  of  Jubilee  to  other  classes,  namely,  of  strangers  and  of 
the  heathen ;  and  interprets  that  law  (as,  beyond  aU  ques¬ 
tion,  its  phraseology  demands)  as  applying  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  land.  The  Septuagint  version  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  is,  a<j>e(nv  iirl  rrj<;  yrj<}  iraat  rot?  KaToiKovaiv  avT'^p,  deliver¬ 
ance  to  all  the  inhabitants;  and  the  Sept,  version  of  Ezek.  46; 
17  is,  erou?  d^eo-eo)?,  the  year  of  discharge  or  deliverance ; 
and  the  Hebrew  for  the  year  of  jubilee,  ,  is  translated, 

in  the  same  version,  by  ero?  7^9  dtpiaeoD^i  and  iviavTo<i  dp>e(TeG)<i, 
the  year  of  freeing,  of  discharging,  of  letting  go. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  Hebrew  appellation 
was  adopted  from  the  instrument,  the  species  of  trumpet,  used 
in  making  the  proclamation  of  the  jubilee,  or  from  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  root-word,  from  which  the  name  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  itself  was  derived.  The  Jubel-horn  may  have  been  a 
ram’s  horn,  or  a  metallic  trumpet.  But  the  name  ia’i'' ,  to  de¬ 
signate,  repeatedly,  a  jubilee,  and  the  jubilee,  and^ai'*?  , 

in  jubilee,  and  ,  the  year  of  jubilee,  besides  the  ex¬ 

pression  nwrtbai’sjnwTS,  the  year  of  this  jubilee,  would  lead  us 
more  naturally  to  the  verb  ^5? ,  to  go,  to  flow,  to  run,  as  the 
origin  of  the  appellation,  by  its  peculiar  meaning  of  deliver- 
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ance,  freedom^  remission^  a  flowing  forth  as  a  river.  This 
is  the  more  probable,  because  the  appellation  iai'*’ ,  jubilee^ 
is  not  first  given  in  connection  with  the  blowing  of  the  trum¬ 
pet,  but  with  the  proclamation  of  liberty.  When  the  forty-nine 
years  are  passed,  “  then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  to  sound — in  the  day  of  atonement  ye  shall  make  the 
trumpet  to  sound  ”  (Lev.  25;  9).  The  Hebrew,  here,  is  not 
the  trumpet  of  jubilee.,  as  might  be  supposed  from  our 
version,  but  rt|*inn  ntid ,  the  trumpet  of  rejoicing  or  of  shouting 
for  joy.  After  this  trumpet-sounding,  comes  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  liberty;  and  then,  first,  we  have  the  name  jubU 
lee.  The  Hebrew,  in  its  connection,  is  full  of  meaning : 
Dsi  bai*'  ynna  nin'n  dnsejpsi ,  and  proclaim  liberty 

throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof:  a  jubilee 
it  shall  be  unto  you. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  law  is  that  of  freedom  from  servi¬ 
tude,  and  the  proclaiming  clause  is  the  proclamation  of  lib¬ 
erty  ;  and  from  that  proclamation,  and  not  from  the  enacting 
clauses  immediately  following,  in  regard  to  restitution  of 
property  and  the  return  to  patrimonial  possessions,  is  the 
name  of  the  jubilee  taken.  The  trumpet  of  rejoicing  shall 
sound,  and  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  shall  pro¬ 
claim  liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  this 
SHALL  BE  YOUR  JUBILEE.  And  in  the  year  of  this  jubilee,  ye 
shall  return,  every  man,  unto  his  possession.  And  so  on,  with 
the  detailed  enactments  of  the  law.  It  is  manifest  that  this 
great  year  is  called  the  jubilee, /row  its  ruling  transaction 
of  liberty :  that  joyful  announcement,  in  the  proclamation, 
gives  it  its  reigning  character ;  it  would  have  been  worth  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  without  that.  It  was  the  breaking  of  every 
yoke,  and  the  letting  of  every  man  go  firee. 


[To  be  concluded.] 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

AN  ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  DIVINE 

EXISTENCE. 

By  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

It  must  be  possible  to  “  demonstrate  ”  the  existence  of 
God.  The  following  Essay  is  an  attempt  to  do  this.  Should 
it  altogether  fail  of  illustrating  the  divine  glory,  this  failure 
will  yet  be,  for  its  author,  at  least,  a  monition  to  humility. 

Of  all  miracles,  the  greatest  is  the  universe  itself ;  and  the 
greatest  of  wonders  is,  that  anything  exists.  If  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  this,  we  ought  to  find  no  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of 
any  proposition,  on  the  mere  ground  of  intrinsic  miraculous¬ 
ness.  For,  that  any  particular  thing,  very  great,  strange,  or 
wonderful,  should  be,  or  that  any  remarkable  relation  should 
subsist  between  any  realities,  is  not  so  wonderful  or  incom¬ 
prehensible  as  that  anything  at  all  should  have  being. 

The  earth  appears  in  broad  expanse,  or  towering  in  lofty 
heights,  and  we  seem  to  feel  its  solid  substance  beneath  our 
feet ;  above  us  is  the  apparition  of  the  heaven,  with  its 
many  lights,  its  ceaseless  motions,  and  its  stable  laws; 
while  within  us  is  springing  up,  ever,  the  wonderful  con¬ 
sciousness  of  intelligence,  of  identity,  and  personality.  We 
ask  ourselves :  Is  all  this  real  ?  If  so,  what  could  make  it  1 
And  then,  what  could  have  made  that  maker  ?  And  then — 
where,  when,  how,  what,  is  the  Beginning  ?  How  can  aught 
begin  ?  How  can  aught  be  ?  And  yet,  we  see  and  know 
that  all  this  is ;  and  we  are  perfectly  sure  of  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  reality.  That  there  should  have  been  an  eternal  noth¬ 
ingness,  would  seem  very  easy  to  believe,  did  we  not  so  sure¬ 
ly  recognize  positive  existence,  that  it  becomes  an  impossible 
belief.  And  now,  perceiving  and  recognizing,  as  we  do,  this 
existence,  it  is  yet  a  wonder  passing  all  wonder,  the  mystery 
before  which  all  others  fade,  that  anything  hath  being.  The 
beginning  is  a  dark  abyss. 
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It  is  not  the  business  of  philosophy  to  deal  with  madmen, 
or  with  those  who  choose  to  imitate  madness.  Her  occupa¬ 
tion  is,  to  picture,  by  means  of  language,  the  true  image  of 
that  which  is,  and  its  method.  If  any  please  to  affirm,  there 
is  nothing;  then,  denying  as  they  do,  both  the  reality  of 
their  own  proposition  and  of  themselves,  they  cannot  accuse 
us  of  a  want  of  respect,  while  we  merely  take  them  at  their 
word  and  deny  their  existence. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  an  intellectual  interest  in  attaining 
the  most  logical,  most  complete,  most  rational,  form  of  stat¬ 
ing  our  knowledge ;  but  not  even  for  philosophical  purposes, 
is  it  worth  while  to  allow  the  possible  reasonableness  of  a 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  being.  Nor  this,  merely  because  it  is 
useless  to  permit  such  tampering  with  the  truth  and  with 
the  soul,  but  the  habit  of  “  supposing  ”  things  to  be  false 
which  we  must  know  to  be  true,  of  theoretically  giving  up 
the  original  foundation  principles  of  right  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing,  whether  out  of  an  ambition  for  fairness,  or  in  concession 
to  the  mental  obliquity  or  moral  perversity  of  another,  is 
perilous  and  pernicious.  No  man  can  safely  play  these 
games  with  his  own  mind,  or  countenance  them  in  another. 
Such  levity  is  a  wrong  to  the  majesty  of  the  truth,  and  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  soul. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  prove,  then,  that  the  world  ex¬ 
ists,  or  that  the  soul  is  not  a  dream  of  nothingness.  Every 
man  knows  the  reality  of  the  universe,  and  his  own  distinct 
personal  identity.  We  accordingly  affirm  this ;  and  be^n 
by  saying ; 

I.  Something  is. 

This  is  not  a  semblance  of  a  sun,  which  shines  above. 
Those  are  not  falsehoods  that  strew  the  nightly  heavens. 
That  is  not  a  phantasm-hfe  which  swarms  the  earth. 
That  is  not  a  form  of  nothingness  which  perceives  and 
knows  in  thine  own  consciousness.  Behold,  this  all  is  real. 
It  is. 

•Did  it  just  now  spring  from  nothing  ?  Did  it  ever  spring 
from  nothing  ?  What  power  was  there  in  nothing,  to  throw 
forth  this  vast  reality ;  or  even  the  least  visible  or  conceiv- 

33* 
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able  thing  ?  In  nothing,  there  is  nothing.  From  nothing, 
nothing  can  come. 

The  mind  seems  sometimes  to  take  wing,  as  it  were,  and 
with  unnamable  swiftness  to  fly  back  into  the  immensity 
of  the  time  that  is  ended ;  but  when  it  pauses,  it  is  to  find 
itself  in  the  presence  of  being.  If  again  it  rise  upon  its  swift 
wings,  and  again  plunges  into  the  inconceivable  past,  still, 
wherever  its  measureless  flight  is  stayed,  it  is,  it  must  be,  in 
the  presence  of  being,  yet ;  and  no  point  can  be  reached, 
where  the  reason  can  rest,  and  looking  around  and  within, 
say,  there  is  nothing !  Thus  the  great  truth  is  ever  present 
with  us,  and  it  overcomes  us,  and  from  it  we  can  never 
flee,  that : 

II.  Something  always  was  ;  Being  is  eternal. 

It  is  impossible,  with  open  and  steady  eye  to  contemplate 
this  eternity  of  being,  without  awe.  The  vastness  grows, 
and  there  is  no  end.  The  sublimity  has  no  limit,  save  our 
own  power  to  grasp  and  to  feel  it.  The  very  certainty^  in 
which  this  dread  and  glorious  vision  stands  robed ;  that 
necessity,  so  absolute,  of  an  eternal  something,  from  which 
the  mind  finds  no  escape,  is  of  itself  sublime.  Turn  whither¬ 
soever  we  will,  it  rises  before  us  still.  Begin  at  what  part 
of  the  universe  we  may,  we  discover  this  awful  presence 
lingering  behind  it,  and  holding  it  all  in  his  bosom.  We 
look ;  and  the  longer  we  look,  the  more  sure  the  vision  be¬ 
comes,  not  as  truth  merely,  but  as  reality,  as  power,  a  verit¬ 
able  presence,  reality  most  real — ^more  real,  possibly — ^we  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  say — than  any  of  these  things  which 
we  can  touch.  For  may  it  not  be,  that  these  are  but  sem¬ 
blances  shaped  from  out  of  this  same  “  eternal  something  ” 
which  is  ?  For : 

III.  It  is  very  plain,  that,  in  all  that  is,  has  been,  or 

WILL  BE,  THERE  CAN  BE  NOTHING  SAVE  THE  ETERNAL,  WITH 
WHAT  HAS  SPRUNG,  SPRINGS,  OR  WILL  SPRING,  FROM  THE 
ETERNAL. 

We  are  not  ready  yet,  firom  our  present  investigation,  to 
afiirm,  whether  this  varied  universe  is  all  one  pure  substance 
only,  which  puts  on  and  off  these  many  fleeting  forms,  while 
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itself  is  in  its  essence  the  original  and  only  being ;  or  whether, 
again,  in  addition  to  the  original  element  and  out  of  it,  con¬ 
stituted  by  its  inner  force,  other  essences  and  secondary 
beings  have  sprung  into  separate  and  partially  independent 
existence.  Here,  we  neither  affirm  nor  deny ;  but,  certainly, 
either  in  itself  alone,  or  in  itself  and  with  its  own  products, 
achieved  and  achievable,  this  element  constitutes  the  whole 
universe,  present,  past,  future,  possible.  Either  it  is,  or  is 
and  produces,  the  great  whole.  Thus,  whatever  theories  we 
may  adopt,  this  one  fact  remains  sure  :  There  is  an  Orig¬ 
inal  AND  Eternal  Power  ^ ;  and  all  things  not  embraced 
within  it,  are  of  it. 

We  propose,  now,  carefully  to  examine  this  our  conception, 
and  to  see  what  it  logically  and  rationally  involves.  Possibly 
we  may  discover  that  what  the  mind  believes  to  be  eternal 
and  real,  it  must  also  believe  to  be  spiritual.  Perhaps  it 
will  become  evident  to  us,  that  the  “  original  power  ”  can  be 
none  other  than  a  personal  God.  We  wiU  advance  slowly 
and  with  care ;  endeavoring  to  make  every  successive  step 
to  stand  forth  in  light,  looking  at  each  successive  proposition 
in  its  place  and  connection,  until  each,  with  the  whole,  be¬ 
comes  luminous.  It  is  already  clear : 

IV.  That  this  Original  Power  is  not  dependent  on 

ANY  OTHER  POWER. 

It  was  not  created  by  any  other,  for  it  is  original;  nor 
sustained,  for  there  was  none  to  sustain  it ;  nor  limited,  nor 

'  -  ■  -  - -  .  ■  ,  . 

^The  word  “power”  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  one,  it  refers  to  the 
capacity  or  potentiality  residing  in  a  substance,  and  is  the  name  of  an 
energy,  or  of  energy,  which  may  be  put  forth  by  that  in  which  it  inheres. 
Thus,  various  things  are  said  to  “  have  ”  various  powers.  But,  in  its  second 
meaning,  this  word  refers  to  that  unity  of  both  substance  and  accident 
which  constitutes  being  or  reality,  and  is  the  name  of  something,  or  of  any¬ 
thing,  which  asserts  positive  being.  All  such  things  are  “  powers.”  Thus 
of  the  soul,  it  is  properly  said,  when  the  body  is  yielding  up  the  ghost : 

“  A  power  is  passing  from  the  earth.” 

Again,  each  distinct  material  element  is,  it  is,  a  “  power,”  a  reality,  i.  e.  a 
genuine  substance  and  presence  within  the  universe.  “  Power  ” — ^it  is  an 
appropriate  name  for  all,  and  for  any  “  being.” 
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modified,  nor  qualified,  nor  in  any  way  affected  by  anything 
else,  for  it  was  alone.  It  can  not  depend,  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  outside  of  it  on  which  it  might  depend.  It  is  independ¬ 
ent,  then. 

It  is  self-existent.  Nothing  makes  or  helps  it  exist,  or  in 
any  way  whatsoever,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  influences  its 
existence.  All  that  it  needs,  it  is.  All  that  can  be  had,  it 
has.  Self-existent,  and  self-sufficient,  it  is  in  the  highest, 
widest,  fullest  sense,  absolute. 

V.  This  eternal,  original,  independent,  self-existent, 
ABSOLUTE  Power  is  not  limited. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  itself  and  its  possible  out¬ 
goings,  it  is  aU  that  is  real,  all  that  is  certain,  and  all  that  is 
possible.  That  is  to  say,  its  various  kinds  and  species  em¬ 
brace  all  possible  po^wers  or  existences ;  and  there  can  be  no 
form  of  power,  which  is  not  essentially  involved  and  con¬ 
tained  in  this.  There  can  be  no  being,  whose  integral  origi¬ 
nal  forces  are  not,  from  eternity,  active  or  sleeping  within  the 
great  original  Force. 

For  example :  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  lig-ht  is  a 
one  pure  elementary  substance,  or  else  one  kind  of  action 
in  some  one  substance.  It  is  thus,  or  else  it  represents  a 
certain  definite  pure  power  (substance).  Certain  effects  it 
produces;  others,  it  is  not  capable  of  producing.  It  can 
shine ;  it  can  cause  opaque  forms  to  be  visible  to  the  eye ; 
but  it  can  not  carry  a  mill,  like  water ;  can  not  feed  lungs, 
like  air ;  can  not  think,  like  the  soul.  Now  this  identical 
energy,  whatever  it  be,  resident  in  light,  or  rather  constitut¬ 
ing  light,  is,  manifestly,  either  a  part  of  the  eternal  Power, 
or  a  product  of  it.  Its  integral,  original  force,  traced  back, 
is  found  at  last — ^there.  The  same  is  true  in  every  existing 
element,  substance,  and  action.  The  same  is  as  true,  also, 
of  the  things  that  will  be,  or  the  things  that  can  be,  as  of  the 
things  that  are  or  have  been. 

They  are  all  parts,  or  else  products,  of  the  Eternal,  whose 
possible  activity,  therefore,  goes  forth,  firom  its  centre,  in  all 
directions ;  the  rays  fill  up  the  universal  sphere,  the  sphere 
of  possibility,  and  it  makes  that  all  solid  with  itself. 
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Whatsoever  things,  or  forms  or  relations  of  things,  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  be,  are  within  its  scope.  Whatso¬ 
ever  things  can  be  rationally  talked  about,  the  supposition  of 
whose  existence  is  not  a  contradiction,  jargon,  all  such  are 
contained  within  the  sphere  of  the  original  Power ;  its  range 
is  the  range  of  the  possible ;  and  so  we  may  say,  with  truth, 

(a)  That  in  kinds  and  directions  it  is  infinite. 

But  more  than  this  must  be  true  ;  for,  clearly, 

(b)  In  each  kind  and  direction  it  is  absolute.  Whatso¬ 
ever  it  is,  it  is  unchecked.  By  supposition,  there  is  nothing 
in  being,  that  might  put  constraint  upon  it ;  and  so  it  has 
the  fullest  liberty  to  act  out  itself,  being  wholly  without  limit, 
not  only  in  its  action  as  a  whole,  but  in  every  distinct  part, 
or  kind  of  its  action. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  when  we  speak  of 
“  parts,”  we  speak  of  limitations.  In  saying,  therefore,  that 
in  these  “  parts  ”  it  is  unlimited,  we  must  not  be  understood 
as  affirming  that  there  are  limitations  which  have,  severally, 
no  limits  ;  or,  that  there  are  particular,  definite  kinds  of  this 
power,  which  are  all  other  kinds;  or,  that  in  these,  the  Original 
Power  is  in  such  a  sense  infinite,  that  it  could  give  them  an 
intensity  that  should  surpass  the  original  limitations  of  their 
nature  and  idea.  To  say  this,  would  be  mere  jargon.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  if  an  objector  should  ask :  “  Is  the  Original  ‘  infi¬ 
nite  in  each  kind,’  in  such  a  sense  that  it  could  have  consti¬ 
tuted  light,  e.  g.  so  brilliant  that  a  single  pencil  of  it,  no 
larger  than  a  straw,  would  have  clothed  a  world  like  ojirs 
with  noon-day  effulgence,  and  have  awakened,  in  mere 
flesh  and  bones,  in  woody  fibre,  and  in  crystals,  a  faculty 
of  vision  ?  ”  it  might  be  replied :  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  results  like  these  belong  to  any  degree  of  that 
action  and  power  which  we  have  named  “  light.”  A  little 
reflection  will  make  this  very  plain.  For  the  sake  of  illus¬ 
tration,  we  will  suppose  that  the  “  Theory  of  Vibration  ”  is 
the  true  one,  though  the  particular  theory  chosen  would 
make  no  difference  with  our  argument.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  effects  of  light  are  produced  by  the  vibration 
of  a  certain  ethereal  medium,  and  the  medium  thus  vibrating 
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we  call  “  light.”  It  is  apparent,  now,  as  soon  as  stated,  that, 
if  the  intensity  of  these  vibrations  be  supposed  to  increase 
indefinitely,  by  and  by  the  effects  are  changed,  not  in  de¬ 
gree  merely,  but  in  nature ;  we  have  a  different  “  kind  ”  of 
phenomena,  and  what  was  light,  has  become,  we  know 
not  what,  perhaps  magnetism,  heat,  electricity,  a  some¬ 
thing  else ;  or,  possibly,  nothing  perceivable  by  any  human 
sense. 

When,  therefore,  we  affirm  that  the  Original  is  unlimited 
in  this  or  in  any  particular  “  kind,”  we  mean :  That  all  the 
intensity  of  this  particular  energy,  or  substance,  which  is,  in 
its  nature  and  idea^  possible  or  conceivable  (and  none  higher 
is  namable),  all  this  is  within  the  range  of  the  sole  real  Origi¬ 
nal  Power. 

So,  when  we  say  that  the  “  Original  is,  in  all  kinds  and  di¬ 
rections,  absolute,”  we  mean,  obviously :  That  whatsoever 
kinds  of  power  (substance)  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  pos¬ 
sible,  or,  in  other  words,  whatsoever  kinds  are  rationally 
conceivable,  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  all  those  powers 
(substances)  resides  in  the  One  which  is  original  and  self- 
existent  ;  and  can  be  exercised^  to  any  degree  of  inten¬ 
sity,  up  to  the  line  dividing  them,  respectively,  from  other 
forms  and  kinds  of  substance  —  the  crossing  of  which  line 
would  not  be  a  heightening  of  degree,  but  a  change  of 
nature. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  easily  shown.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  manifest  that  all  the  intensity  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  (power)  that  has  yet  existed,  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  sole  Original ;  and  if  any  higher  degree  can,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  possibly  exist,  it  is  because  there  is  energy  in 
that  which  is  the  ground  and  origin  of  the  “  nature  of  things,” 
equal  to  the  constituting  that  higher  degree.  But  if  no 
higher  degree  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possible,  then  it  is 
because  the  substance  (itself  a  part  or  limited  product  of  the 
Original)  is,  in  its  own  idea  and  nature^  exactly  so  defined 
that  it  cannot  even  be  supposed  capable  of  increase  without 
a  contradiction.  To  ask  that  a  certain  specific  product  of 
the  Original,  which  is  that  specific  thing  by  virtue  of  being 
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limited  to  x  degrees  of  a  certain  kind  of  energy,  or  form, 
should  manifest  x-\-y  degrees,  is  saying — nothing. 

The  proposition  (b)  holds  good,  then,  of  all  kinds  and 
directions  of  power  ;  and,  in  every  one,  the  Original  is  un¬ 
limited,  is  absolute} 

But  (c)  the  original  power  is  infinite  in  extent^  or  space ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  “  omnipresent.” 

There  is  the  same  reason  for  its  presence  in  any  one  place 
as  in  any  other ;  and  no  reason  for  supposing  it  excluded 
from  any.  For  even  if  it  have  a  centre,  in  any  sense,  there 
is  no  possible  supposable  obstacle  to  its  eoctension  more  than 
to  any  kind  of  its  action.  It  must  be  everywhere  absolute, 
since  at  no  point  is  there  anything  to  oppose  it.  Moreover, 
in  the  beginnings  no  place  can  be  selected  as  its  possible 
centre,  since  every  other  place  has  as  good  a  claim  as  that. 
Its  “  centre  must  be  everywhere,  and  its  circumference  no¬ 
where.”  But  let  us  meditate  somewhat  further. 

It  is  objecteds  we  will  suppose,  that,  perhaps,  this  power 
has  a  law  within  itself  according  to  which  the  intensity  of 
its  energy  and  action  diminishes  from  some  particular  centre. 
It  may  diminish,  too,  in  a  finite  series,  and  so  come  to  an 
end ;  or,  fading  away  infinitely,  may  at  last  approach  infinite^ 
ly  near  to  nothingness,  and  be  inefficient. 

Answer*  If  this  be  so,  you  cannot  think  it  is  so ;  for  you 
can  have  no  reason  for  so  thinking ;  and  thought  without 
reason  in  it  is  no  thought.  You  can  have  no  reason,  for 
all  space  is  the  same  utter  desert  until  the  original  power 
has  made  one  part  to  differ  from  another ;  and  you  have  no 
right  to  assume  that  there  is  a  difference  when  there  is  no 
possible  cause  or  reason  for  a  difference.  The  proposition — 
There  is  an  eternal,  absolute,  infinite  Being — is  just  as 
good  for  any  other  place,  as  for  that  in  which  you  stand  to 
affirm  it.  Why  not  ?  Does  it  grow  weaker  by  travelling? 
In  climbing  the  heights,  does  it  faint  ?  Or  in  sounding  the 
depths,  is  it  lost  ?  What  has  any  supposed  position  to  do 

*  The  power  which  is  absolute,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  is  properly 
called  “  Almighty.” 
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with  absolute  truth  ?  And  how  can  the  emptiness  of  noth¬ 
ingness  cause  a  difference,  or  create  a  change  ?  What¬ 
ever  be  the  reality  then,  it  would  manifestly  be  an  irrationali¬ 
ty  to  believe  the  original  self-existent  power  limited  in  space ; 
and  as  such,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  a  rational  being. 

But  some  one  persists  in  saying :  “  I  object  to  the  breadth 
of  these  conclusions.  I  grant,  that  there  is  something ;  for 
I  can  feel  it,  touch  it,  see  it ;  but  what  I  see  is  finite.  I  can 
not  see  any  infinite  and  omnipresent  power.  I  behold  a 
power,  it  is  true,  in  this  region  of  the  heavens  to  which 
our  system  belongs  ;  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  there  is 
anything  more  than  this.  There  must  be  an  original  indeed, 
but  this  may  yet  be  a  limited  power,  though  inconceivably 
vast.  Besides,  there  is  an  analogy  that  implies,  if  it  does 
not  prove,  that  the  power  has  a  centre,  and  that  it  diminishes 
from  a  centre. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied :  1.  That  the  limited  scope  of 
om:  being  renders  it  as  impossible  to  see,  as  to  be,  an  infinite 
power. 

2.  That  all  possible  analogies  must  be  taken  from  among 
related  and  derivative  forces ;  while,  in  the  case  before  us, 
we  are  speaking  of  the  original.  These  forces  mutually 
limit  each  other ;  but,  by  supposition,  there  is  nothing  which 
might  limit  the  self-existent  power.  But, 

3.  This  diminishing  of  which  the  objector  speaks,  would 
be  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  original  power.  We  are  now 
inquiring,  not  into  its  history,  but  its  original  nature.  His 
theory  confines  its  original  being  to  a  single  point ;  and  de¬ 
clares  that,  in  the  beginnings  it  had  no  extension  whatever, 
but  simply  position ;  that  it  was  finite,  and  divisible,  and 
sent  forth  a  diminished  effluence,  so  soon  as  it  began  to 
spread. 

But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  waste  words  on  this.  The 
first  statement  (p.  395)  was  really  sufficient.  The  only  ra¬ 
tional  conception  of  the  original  absolute  power,  is  that 
which  makes  it  all  everywhere. 

As  we  rest  here,  in  contemplation  and  survey,  what  do 
we  behold  ?  There  are  no  worlds ;  there  is  no  ether ;  not 
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even  a  thinnest,  feeblest,  electric  fluid.  No  separate  things 
rise  to  the  mind’s  view,  no  limitations,  qualities,  forms ;  there 
is  only  the  one  aboriginal  power  out  of  which  all  things  in 
their  modes  and  degrees  will  come.  If,  now,  we  ask  our¬ 
selves,  why  is  this  power  in  being  ?  and  try  to  search  out  a 
cause  that  shall  account  for  it,  we  find  none.  Of  its  own 
force  it  exists ;  and  carries  the  reason  of  itself  within  its  own 
bosom.  We  can  only  say,  it  is;  and,  eternally,  it  is!  As 
we  meditate,  a  voice  comes  to  our  spirit,  declaring ;  “  I  am 
for  that  I  am !  ”  and  the  voice  ceases.  The  mystery  is 
unuttered,  because  unutterable.  Only  the  presence  is  reveal¬ 
ed  ;  and,  as  in  imagination,  we  explore  the  immensity,  and 
sound  its  depths,  we  meet  everywhere  this  eternal  reality. 
Whithersoever  we  turn,  one  word,  one  presence  greets  us. 
Power !  everywhere,  power  I  above,  beneath,  aU  round  about 
unto  infinite  extent,  power  !  As  yet  we  know  no  more. 

VII.  The  eternal,  original,  self-existent,  absolute, 

OMNIPRESENT  POWER  IS  IMMUTABLE. 

No  addition  can  come  to  it  from  any  external  source ;  for 
it  is  itself  the  only  source.  No  diminution  can  be  made ; 
for  there  is  nothing  to  make  it.  Again,  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
crease  ;  for  already  it  completely  fills  the  sphere  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  no  decrease ;  for  it  is  self-existent.  There  can  be 
no  change  of  any  kind ;  for  all  change  must  be  by  addition  or 
diminution.  AU  changes  that  shall  ever  appear  will  be 
either  forms  of  it,  or  created  by  it ;  none  can  be  intruded 
within  it.  There  may  be  endless  evolution  of  existences, 
but  underneath  them  aU,  originating  and  sustaining  them, 
abides  this  one  substance,  this  eternal  power,  unchanged. 
As,  with  our  spirits,  we  profoundly  listen,  in  the  midst  of 
that  awful  silence  of  the  eternities  into  which  we  seem  to 
have  penetrated,  a  voice  rises  distinct  upon  the  ear  and  it 
says :  “  I  am  that  which  I  am !  ”  and  the  voice  ceases ;  and 
we  understand  that,  firom  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the 
power  endureth  the  same, 

VIII.  The  eternal,  original,  absolute,  omnipresent, 

IMMUTABLE  POWER  IS  ALWAYS  ACTIVE. 

This  power  is  either  subject  to  the  strict  [law  of  cause 
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with  absolute  truth  ?  And  how  can  the  emptiness  of  noth¬ 
ingness  cause  a  difference,  or  create  a  change  ?  What¬ 
ever  be  the  reality  then,  it  would  manifestly  be  an  irrationali¬ 
ty  to  believe  the  original  self-existent  power  limited  in  space ; 
and  as  such,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  a  rational  being. 

But  some  one  persists  in  saying :  “  I  object  to  the  breadth 
of  these  conclusions.  I  grant,  that  there  is  something ;  for 
I  can  feel  it,  touch  it,  see  it ;  but  what  I  see  is  finite.  I  can 
not  see  any  infinite  and  omnipresent  power.  I  behold  a 
power,  it  is  true,  in  this  region  of  the  heavens  to  which 
our  system  belongs  ;  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  there  is 
anything  more  than  this.  There  must  be  an  original  indeed, 
but  this  may  yet  be  a  limited  power,  though  inconceivably 
vast.  Besides,  there  is  an  analogy  that  implies,  if  it  does 
not  prove,  that  the  power  has  a  centre,  and  that  it  diminishes 
from  a  centre. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied :  1.  That  the  limited  scope  of 
our  being  renders  it  as  impossible  to  see,  as  to  be,  an  infinite 
power. 

2.  That  all  possible  analogies  must  be  taken  from  among 
related  and  derivative  forces ;  while,  in  the  case  before  us, 
we  are  speaking  of  the  original.  These  forces  mutually 
limit  each  other ;  but,  by  supposition,  there  is  nothing  which 
might  limit  the  self-existent  power.  But, 

3.  This  diminishing  of  which  the  objector  speaks,  would 
be  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  original  power.  We  are  now 
inquiring,  not  into  its  history,  but  its  original  nature.  His 
theory  confines  its  original  being  to  a  single  point ;  and  de¬ 
clares  that,  in  the  beginnings  it  had  no  extension  whatever, 
but  simply  position ;  that  it  was  finite,  and  divisible,  and 
sent  forth  a  diminished  effluence,  so  soon  as  it  began  to 
spread. 

But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  waste  words  on  this.  The 
first  statement  (p.  395)  was  really  sufficient.  The  only  ra¬ 
tional  conception  of  the  original  absolute  power,  is  that 
which  makes  it  all  everywhere. 

As  we  rest  here,  in  contemplation  and  survey,  what  do 
we  behold  ?  There  are  no  worlds ;  there  is  no  ether ;  not 
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even  a  thinnest,  feeblest,  electric  fluid.  No  separate  things 
rise  to  the  mind’s  view,  no  limitations,  qualities,  forms ;  there 
is  only  the  one  aboriginal  power  out  of  which  all  things  in 
their  modes  and  degrees  will  come.  If,  now,  we  ask  our¬ 
selves,  why  is  this  power  in  being  ?  and  try  to  search  out  a 
cause  that  shall  account  for  it,  we  find  none.  Of  its  own 
force  it  exists ;  and  carries  the  reason  of  itself  within  its  own 
bosom.  We  can  only  say,  it  is;  and,  eternally,  it  is!  As 
we  meditate,  a  voice  comes  to  our  spirit,  declaring :  “  I  am 
for  that  I  am !  ”  and  the  voice  ceases.  The  mystery  is 
unuttered,  because  unutterable.  Only  the  presence  is  reveal¬ 
ed  ;  and,  as  in  imagination,  we  explore  the  immensity,  and 
sound  its  depths,  we  meet  everywhere  this  eternal  reality. 
Whithersoever  we  turn,  one  word,  one  presence  greets  us. 
Power !  everywhere,  power  !  above,  beneath,  aU  round  about 
unto  infinite  extent,  power  !  As  yet  we  know  no  more. 

VII.  The  eternal,  original,  self-existent,  absolute, 

OMNIPRESENT  POWER  IS  IMMUTABLE. 

No  addition  can  come  to  it  from  any  external  source ;  for 
it  is  itself  the  only  source.  No  diminution  can  be  made ; 
for  there  is  nothing  to  make  it.  Again,  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
crease  ;  for  already  it  completely  fills  the  sphere  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  no  decrease ;  for  it  is  self-existent.  There  can  be 
no  change  of  any  kind ;  for  all  change  must  be  by  addition  or 
diminution.  All  changes  that  shall  ever  appear  will  be 
either  forms  of  it,  or  created  by  it ;  none  can  be  intruded 
within  it.  There  may  be  endless  evolution  of  existences, 
but  underneath  them  all,  originating  and  sustaining  them, 
abides  this  one  substance,  this  eternal  power,  unchanged. 
As,  with  our  spirits,  we  profoundly  listen,  in  the  midst  of 
that  awful  silence  of  the  eternities  into  which  we  seem  to 
have  penetrated,  a  voice  rises  distinct  upon  the  ear  and  it 
says :  “  I  am  that  which  I  am !  ”  and  the  voice  ceases ;  and 
we  understand  that,  firom  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the 
power  endureth  the  same. 

VIII.  The  ETERNAL,  ORIGINAL,  ABSOLUTE,  OMNIPRESENT, 
IMMUTABLE  POWER  IS  ALWAYS  ACTIVE. 

This  power  is  either  subject  to  the  strict  [law  of  cause 
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and  effect,  or  it  is  not.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  either  material 
or  voluntary,  either  physical  or  spiritual. 

We  will  suppose  it  to  be  the  former.  “  It  sleeps,”  you  say. 
Then  can  it  never  waken ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  stir  it.  It 
has  no  action  now,  and,  being  tied  to  the  strict  law  of  “  cause,” 
it  can  never  rise  to  action  of  any  kind ;  for  nothing  exists  to 
act  upon  and  “  cause  ”  it  to  rise.  It  is  nothing  now,  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  ever  be  made  of  it.  A  present  unreality,  it  is  also 
an  eternal  impossibility ;  and  cannot  even  be  supposed  ever 
to  exist.  But  if  this  have  no  existence,  then  there  is  no  real 
being,  and  never  can  be  any.  If  we  begin  by  supposing  the 
“  power  ”  to  be  a  physical  one ;  if,  next,  we  suppose,  that,  in 
some  remotest  age,  it  rested  in  total  and  absolute  inaction ; 
then,  since  no  change  is  going  on  within  itself,  and  since  no 
external  agency  exists  which  could  start  a  change  there,  it 
must  abide  forever  in  this  state  of  utter  stillness,  and,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  nothing  is,  nothing  can  be.  But 
something  is.  Then,  the  original  power,  if  a  natural  one,  is 
eternally  active.  " 

Again  :  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  a  voluntary  and  spiritual 
Power.  As  such,  it  acts  only  when  consciously  having  an 
object  in  view,  and  an  intelligent  purpose.  It  is  affirmed, 
now,  that  this  great  Mind  and  Spirit  was,  in  the  older  eter¬ 
nity,  buried  in  absolute  inaction :  this  pure  WiU  and  Reason 
sleeps ;  neither  knows,  feels,  nor  determines.  It  is,  in  itself 
alone,  the  All.  Now  what  can  be  supposed  to  wake  it  ? 
What  motive  can  grow  up  from  the  utter  stillness  within? 
What  object  or  aim  can  come  upon  it,  from  the  nothing¬ 
ness  without  ?  How  can  any  change  be  supposed  to  begin  ? 
How  can  any  be  rationally  imaged  by  our  minds  ?  Only  as 
an  impossibility.  Besides,  what  conception  can  be  formed  of 
a  pure  spirit  that  is  absolutely  inactive  ?  There  is  no  such 
thought?-^. 

But  again :  we  are  compelled,  in  reason,  to  think  that  this 
Power,  if  spiritual,  must  have  been  always  active,  not  alone 
within  itself,  but  also  outwardly.  For,  if  ever  inactive,  it  was 
in  view  of  some  motive,  of  some  reason.  But,  so  long  as  the  eter¬ 
nal  stillness  remains  unbroken, there  is  no  change;  and  so  if, 
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originally,  no  motive  existed,  then  none  can  ever  exist.  If,  in 
“the  beginning,”  there  was  no  reason  for  outward  action, 
then  no  progress  of  time  can  bring  a  reason,  for  it  brings  no 
change  of  any  kind ;  none  within  the  depths  of  the  Eternal 
Being ;  for  he  is  immutable  and  not  subject  to  “  cause ;  ” 
and  none  without ;  for,  by  supposition,  he,  the  sole  cause, 
causes  none.  If  ever  there  has  been  a  reason  or  motive,  or 
ever  can  be,  then  there  always  was.  But  we  see  that  there 
has  been,  for  creation  has  taken  place.  Then  some  action,  of 
some  kind,  outward  as  well  as  inward,  has  always  been  in 
exercise;  and,  viewing  this  power  as  spiritual, we  must  say; 
God  is  eternal  in  his  action;  and  some  “  offspring^"*  of  God  is 
eternally  begotten  of  him.  Some  word  has  been  eternally 
spoken.  This  is  a  strict  necessity  of  our  thought. 

There  are  those  who,  grounding  themselves  upon  the  affir¬ 
mation  that  the  universe  had  a  beginning,  understand  that, 
from  everlasting,  Jehovah  dwelt  in  utter  stillness  of  his  own 
silent  mind.  Their  proposition  might  be  worded ;  God  is 
eternal  in  his  dream ;  since,  for  the  only  real  eternity,  he  has 
dwelt  among  the  pure  images  of  his  thought.  Let  us  accept 
this  view,  for  a  moment.  “  After  an  eternal  dream.  Deity 
rouses  himself  to  action,  and  creates  the  world.”  Why  did 
he  create  it  ?  For  a  reason^  we  all  answer,  a  wise  and  all- 
sufficient  reason.  But  this  reason  existed  from  all  eternity ; 
since,  from  all  eternity,  there  has  been  no  change.  And,  if 
there  were  a  good  and  sufficient  “  reason  ”  for  the  divine  ac¬ 
tion,  then  the  divine  Being  acted,  God  is  never  irrational. 
There  always  was  such  a  reason,  and  therefore  there  always 
was — action. 

But  if,  now,  any  one  should  ask  of  us,  what  this  “  eternal 
outward  action  ”  of  God  has  been,  we  bow  humbly  before 
the  Great  Incomprehensible,  and  own  our  ignorance.  Does 
any  one  inquire  whether  suns  and  stars  have  always  been  in 
being  ?  It  passes  our  knowledge  to  declare.  Do  any  affirm 
that  it  could  have  been  only  the  inter-communion  of  a 
trinity  in  the  unity  ?  ”  We  hear  in  modest  silence.  But, 
that  the  energy  of  the  original  and  omnipresent  Being 
has  always  been  put  forth  somehow,  and  somewhere,  the 
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very  law  of  our  minds  compels  us  to  believe.  We  cannot 
rationally,  and  therefore  cannot  really^  “think”  (out)  the 
contrary.  The  notion  itself  is  found,  when  we  follow  it  out 
and  endeavor  to  mature  it,  to  be  an  intellectual  impossibility. 

IX.  But,  throughout  all  its  broad,  eternal  activi¬ 
ty,  THE  POWER  OF  WHICH  WE  SPEAK, -  ORIGINAL,  ABSO¬ 
LUTE,  OMNIPRESENT,  IMMUTABLE,  EVER-ACTIVE, -  IS  YET 

One. 

We  have  but  to  open  our  eyes  upon  the  manifold  glory 
of  the  universe,  to  see  that  varied  forms  exist,  both  of  being 
and  of  operation;  and  yet  we  have  clearly  been  right  in 
speaking  of  “  the  (one)  original  PowerP  For, 

(1.)  If  a  spiritual  Power,  it  is  of  course  one  ;  since  unity 
is  an  essential  attribute  of  spirit;  unless  indeed  any  one 
should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  intimate  the  possibility  of  a 
polytheism  !  ^ 

(2.)  If  the  Original  be  a  physical  Power,  it  must  yet  be 
one, 

a.  It  is  not  divided  in  time;  for,  by  supposition,  it  is 
eternal. 

'  Polytheism,  as  a  philosophy,  or  rationale  of  the  universe,  is  wholly 
unworthy  of  attention.  Not  even  in  its  simplest  form,  as  a  system  of  Dual¬ 
ism,  does  it  merit  any  consideration,  except  as  one  of  the  follies  in  which 
the  human  soul  has  abased  itself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  very  aim  and 
end  of  philosophy,  which  it  always  presupposes,  and  in  the  absence  of 
which  its  identity  is  lost,  is,  to  mount  up  to  the  One  which  is  eternal. 
The  intellect  is  not  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  that ;  nor  can  the  heart 
find  repose  in  any  other  home.  The  diversity  and  multiplicity  must  be  seen 
in  a  Unity.  A  possible  and  a  reasonable  cause,  or  author,  must  be  found  for 
it  all.  To  diminish  the  number,  to  reduce  them  to  two,  will  not  answer.  It 
may  be  a  simplification  of  the  problem ;  it  is  not  its  solution.  The  mind 
cannot  rest  there.  We  have  only  the  groping  of  unsatisfied  Science,  or  a 
dream  of  the  ima^nation,  until  we  strike  upon  the  One  !  Until  the  whole 
is  comprehended  and  referred  up  to  an  Original  which  is  a  Unity,  and  is 
viewed,  thus,  in  a  certain  oneness,  the  intellect  is  not,  and  cannot  begin  to  be, 
satisfied.  When  it  has  done  that,  then  it  is  satisfied,  indeed,  but  not  per¬ 
fectly.  For  there  remmns  the  work,  afterward,  of  going  down  from  this 
Original,”  and  of  understanding  each  separate  thing  by  itself  and  in  its 
relations.  To  the  achievement  of  the  former,  the  human  mind  is  equal. 
The  latter  is  its  immortal  labor ;  and,  for  all  finite  minds,  must  be  an  end¬ 
less  and  ever-widening  task. 
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b.  It  is  not  divided  in  space;  for  it  is  omnipresent  (p. 395) 
and  there  are  no  intervals,  that  might  serve  as  divisions  be¬ 
tween  parts,  and  no  external  agencies,  to  cause  separations.' 

c.  There  is  no  division  in  kind ;  that  is  to  say,  no  separa¬ 
tion  of  inherent  qualities;  for  it  everywhere  contains  all 
kinds,  and  embraces  all  qualities.  It  is  all  everywhere. 
The  fact  that  an  apparent  separation  of  qualities  has  taken 
place,  so  that  ‘‘  gravitation  ”  is  found  here,  in  stones,  and 
appetite  there,  in  animals,  and  yonder,  nothing  at  all ;  so 
that,  in  one  place  all  the  attributes  of  matter  embodied,  and 
in  another,  the  attributes  of  mind,  and  in  a  third,  no  sensible 
attributes  of  anything,  does  not  prove,  surely,  any  inherent 
loss  at  any  point  of  space.  The  other  kinds  of  power  may  be 
latent,  when  not  evident  to  sense  ;  and  the  potentiality  may 
remain  where  the  actuality  is,  to  human  experience^  wanting. 
The  gold  in  your  right  hand  may  be  but  an  apparition  to 
sense  of  that  one  substance,  which  has  also  taken  the  form 
of  silver,  in  your  left  hand,  of  carbon,  in  your  diamond  ring, 
and  of  oxygen  in  the  air  you  breathe  ;  and,  since  originally 
all  these  qualities  were  potentially  omnipresent,  we  have  no 
right  —  having  no  reason  —  to  say  that  they  are  inherently 
absent  anywhere  now. 

There  is,  manifestly,  no  possible  reason  for  believing  that, 
in  the  beginnings  there  was  any  difference  between  the  kinds 
of  power  present  in  different  parts  of  space.  That  which  is 
self-existent,  is  one  and  the  same,  since  there  cannot  be  two 
self-existent,  i.  e.  absolutely  independent,  powers.  Bht  the 
power  that  is  anywhere  present  “  in  the  beginning,”  is  self- 
existent  ;  and  so  everywhere  the  same.  Again,  being  self- 
existent,  absolute,  it  is  immutable,  and  so  always  the  same ; 
never  anywhere  changed  in  its  kind,  but  eternally  embracing 


*  If,  in  process  of  development,  it  have  now  resolved  itself  into  parts, 
even  this  is  in  accordance  with  its  own  law,  and  by  virtue  of  it ;  and  is 
but  a  preservation  of  its  immutability  and  identity  (or  oneness)  of  nature* 
Although  it  is  apparently  divided  into  parts,  there  are  only  divisions  in 
certain  respects  or  particulars,  and  these  phenomenal ;  while,  in  other 
respects,  and  fundamentally,  it  is  still  itself,  and  the  unity  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  continue. 
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all  possible  kinds.  Besides,  by  our  very  supposition^  it  is  one, 
for  we  are  “  philosophizing  ”  here,  and  trying  to  account  fop 
the  universe.  Any  one  then  who,  in  such  connection,  de¬ 
nies  this  unity,  forgets  himself,  loses  the  thread  of  his  own 
thought,  drops  into  confusion,  and  talks  incoherently.  It  is 
sufficiently  apparent,  therefore,  that  we  at  least,  can  not 
rationally  refuse  to  say  that  the  original  Power  is  one,^ 

Here,  however,  an  objection  comes  in.  A  doubter  rises 
and  declares :  There  is  no  Eternal  Being,  hut  the  universe  is 
an  endless  a  flux  aimless  and  without  method,  other 

than  that  of  necessity,  having  no  reason  for  it  or  in  it,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  rationale  of  it,  and  no  philosophy. 

The  “  universe  is  a  flowing !  ”  But  what  flows  ?  Under¬ 
neath  this  appearance,  there  is  something  appearing;  an 
apparent,  evident  something,  is  there  not  ?  “  Flux  ”  is  not 
substance,  but  the  act  or  state  of  a  substance  and  which  in¬ 
dicates  and  proves  its  real  and  positive  being.  “  The  uni¬ 
verse  is  a  changing,”  you  say.  A  changing  then  of  some- 
thing.  Of  what  thing  ?  What,  but  of  that  eternal  original, 
which  through  all  these  changes  remains,  and  upholds  each 
successive  appearance.  The  forms  come  and  go ;  they  have 
their  beginnings  and  their  endings;  they  pass  away  and 
cease  to  be ;  but  the  original  substance  abides.  It  begins 
not ;  it  ends  not ;  in  all  changes,  is  unchanged ;  but  endures, 
in  eternal  action  immutable,  and  immutably  creating  and 
sustaining  mutation. 

“AA  !  but  the  universe  in  an  Infinite  Series^^  says  another. 

This  is  but  the  same  objection  in  other  words.  Is  the 
“  series,”  we  ask,  made  of  nothing  ?  Then  it  is  “  nothing.” 
But  if,  of  something,  then,  of  what  ? 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  present  universe  is  real ;  but 
then,  this,  it  is  affirmed,  is  the  product  of  that  which  existed 
before  it,  which  again  sprung  from  another  older  still ;  and 
so  on,  forever  and  forever. 

^  This  unity  is,  in  truth,  higher  and  more  absolute  than  has  yet  been 
distinguishingly  affirmed.  This  we  shall  have  occasion  more  particularly 
to  unfold  hereafter ;  but,  for  the  present,  are  content  with  justifying  our 
use  of  terms  in  speaking  of  “  the  Power.’* 
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Now,  manifestly,  these  several  universes  are  either  forms 
of  one  substance  which  abides  eternally,  and  takes  these 
shapes  in  succession,  or  else  each  new  form  is  not  merely 
new  in  shape  and  condition,  but  new  in  its  very  substance. 
Then,  on  the  last-mentioned  hypothesis,  supposing  that  we 
are  able  to  distinguish  the  generations  one  £rom  another, 
we  have  the  following  philosophy  of  the  universe.  “  There 
was  a  universe  in  being,  a  thousand  (or  any  other  number 
of)  years  ago.  That  universe  ceased.  In  ceasing,  however, 
it  created,  out  of  new  substance,  another  universe,  also  en¬ 
dowed  with  creative  power.  This  second  universe,  in  its 
turn,  dies,  and  in  dying,  it  creates  a  third,  and  so  on.  The 
substance  is  new  every  time.  These  births  and  deaths  have 
always  been  taking  place,  and  will  always  continue.” 

Now,  manifestly,  this  very  statement  itself  asserts  the  re¬ 
ality  of  an  eternal  power,  an  omnipresent  energy,  inherent  in 
all  these  successive  forms,  and  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  come  thus  in  an  unbroken  series,  each  one 
creating  its  successor.  And  this  power  is  a  most  substan¬ 
tial  being,  exalted  above  all  conditions  of  time  and  place,  a 
reality  that  no  death  or  change  can  approach,  but  which 
itself  originates  all  endings  as  well  as  all  beginnings.  Thus, 
this  theory  of  an  infinite  series  is  itself  an  affirmation — ^in¬ 
felicitous,  indeed,  to  awkwardness — of  the  reality  of  that 
which  it  tries  to  deny. 

Or  again :  There  is  a  “  series,”  it  is  said.  This  series, 
then,  has  a  law  which  makes  it  a  “  series ;  ”  by  virtue  of  which 
it  is  an  order,  and  not  a  mere  chaos  of  heterogeneity.  But 
this  “  law,”  is  the  mode  or  condition  of  some  substance ;  the 
method  in  which  the  substance  acts,  or  is.  Since,  too,  the 
series  is  from  everlasting,  its  law  is  from  everlasting.  And 
since  the  law  is  eternal,  the  substance  of  which  it  is  the 
mode  is  eternal,  and  there  is  an  “  Eternal  Power  ”  in  the 
universe. 

When  last  we  halted  in  our  ascent,  and,  lifting  our  eyes 
from  the  uncouth  and  somewhat  rugged  path  of  our  argu¬ 
ment,  essayed  to  look  about  us,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  an  infinite  darkness  and  stillness.  There  was  no 
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sound,  no  motion,  no  thing,  no  sensible  action.  Only  one 
word  breathed  itself  to  the  soul,  not  articulated  without,  but 
rising  like  an  enchantment  within  the  spirit,  and  whither¬ 
soever  we  turned  in  our  thought,  it  smote  upon  us  with 
its  unseen  stroke.  Power  !  everywhere.  Power  !  eternally. 
Power  !  Power  original,  absolute,  omnipresent,  immutable. 
But  we  have  now  mounted  higher  up ;  and  the  utter  dark¬ 
ness  has  broken  away,  and  forms  and  sounds,  and  motions 
are  seen.  Action  is  begun ;  nay,  it  has  always  been  begun, 
and  is  seen  to  be  from  everlasting.  How,  then,  do  we  now 
image  the  universe  to  our  minds ;  and  as  we  pause  to  view 
and  contemplate,  what  do  we  see  ?  We  see  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  power.  In  what?  We  know  not  in  what  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  for  we  are  not  able,  beginning  with  the  great  orig¬ 
inal,  to  trace  down  its  operations  in  all  successions,  grada¬ 
tions,  and  development ;  and  we  are  especially  ignorant 
concerning  those  which  stand  early  and  earliest  in  the  series. 
The  original  methods  of  the  Eternal  one,  remain  to  us  an 
unfathomable  mystery;  and,  were  we  to  seek  to  picture 
within  our  minds,  that  beginning  in  which  this  visible  uni¬ 
verse,  or  any  region  of  it,  first  stood  forth  a  reality,  we  could, 
at  best,  only  image  it  in  symbols ;  our  science  is  incompetent 
to  furnish  us  with  the  facts.  We  only  know,  that,  in  its 
glorious  progression  and  everlasting  changing,  as  in  its  mys¬ 
terious  beginning,  a  presence,  immutable  and  eternal,  abides, 
the  element  of  all  substance,  the  spring  of  all  action.  In  all 
visible  glories,  in  all  that  wonder  and  majesty,  which  eye 
cannot  see  nor  ear  hear,  and  which  the  intellect  but  feebly 
grasps,  and  the  heart  is  too  faint  to  feel ;  in  all,  we  see  but 
the  manifestation  of  the  eternal  activity  of  the  power.  It 
is  an  omnipresent  sea,  lifting  its  waves,  ever,  amid  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  these  visible  things  are  but  the  shining  foam  with 
which  they  break  into  view  and  disappear.  Wide  all  around, 
unto  an  illimitable  extent  everyway,  their  lamenting  voices 
rise ;  the  moaning  of  the  infinite  element  of  this  shoreless 
ocean,  as  it  mourns,  in  eternal  blindness  and  senselessness, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting ;  moved  by  necessity,  and,  in 
dreary  monotone  without  ceasing,  raising  its  unconscious 
elemental  cry ;  moaning  as  it  works  on  endlessly. 
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We  have  now  attained  the  materialises  conception  of  God. 

This  great,  eternal,  absolute,  unreasoning  Power,  is  his 
«  God.”  He  believes  in  a  “  power,”  not  in  a  “  spirit ;  ”  in  a 
force^  not  in  a  benevolent  and  intelligent  Will.  Nature 
stands,  with  him,  in  place  of  Deity ;  Nature,  working  with 
interminable  succession  of  cause  and  effect,  worked  by  an 
invincible  Necessity,  the  embodiment  of  force  and  fate; 
Nature,  driving  her  million  orbs  and  her  ceaseless  combina¬ 
tion  and  dissolution  of  elements ;  driving  and  grinding  on 
with  her  boundless  inquiry,  without  rest  from  age  to  age, 
and  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  ;  Nature,  immense, 
dumb,  pitiless,  senseless  Nature  is  his  God. 

He  looks  into  the  skies  at  night.  Who  is  it,  that 
“stretchethout  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them 
out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in  ?  ”  He  replies  :  It  is  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  other  unknown  laws.  He  gazes  upon  the 
stormy  sea,  “  when  the  deep  utters  his  voice,  and  lifts  up  his 
hands  on  high.”  Who  is  it  that  “  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
when  the  waves  thereof  arise  ?  ”  “  It  is  the  principles  of  hy¬ 

drostatics  and  of  aerial  pressure.”  Or,  he  turns  his  gaze  in¬ 
ward,  and  looks  upon  the  wonder  of  the  soul.  What  is  this, 
which  thinks,  which  loves  so  tenderly,  and  rules  in  this  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  will  ?  “  Oh,  this  !  It  is  a  very  curious  effect  of 

atomical  combination  :  this  is  the  most  ethereal  of  all  the 
forms  of  matter !  ”  And  so  on,  through  the  whole  realm  of 
things  visible  or  known,  he  finds  only  the  operations  of  na¬ 
ture,  only  the  hand  of  necessity. 

It  is  the  same,  also,  in  the  experience  of  life.  When  sick¬ 
ness  comes,  it  comes  not  under  the  supervision  of  any  wise 
and  kind  Providence,  but  merely  according  to  certain  natu¬ 
ral  and  necessary  laws,  and  is  but  the  working  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  energies  of  matter.  When  death  enters  his  home,  and  the 
beautiful  and  the  gentle  one,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  lies  pale 
and  cold,  he  hears  no  Father’s  voice  speaking  to  him,  feels 
no  Father’s  hand  laid  on  him,  in  admonition  or  reproof; 
and  of  the  consolation  which  the  Spirit,  the  Comforter, 
gives,  he  knows  nothing.  It  is  the  deed  of  Fate.  He  gazes, 
in  bitterness,  on  this  work  of  the  pitiless  powers.  In  utter 
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dreariness  of  hopelessness,  his  spirit  sits  desolate  and  angry 
in  her  anguish,  and  he  curses  the  senseless  energies  of  irra¬ 
tional  Nature,  that  have  destroyed  such  beauty  and  delight, 
and  laid  waste  his  hopes,  and  extinguished  his  darling  life. 
Brute  Nature  !  to  crush  beneath  its  dreadful  heel  so  fair,  so 
fiugrant,  and  so  tender  a  flower  !  Fool  Nature  !  to  make, 
and  straight  unmake !  to  destroy  goodness,  and  happiness, 
and  the  fountain  of  joy,  and  let  vileness  and  misery,  ugli¬ 
ness  and  shame,  live  on  ! 

So  when  death,  at  last,  draws  nigh  his  own  soul  to  extin¬ 
guish  it  in  eternal  night,  he  yields  himself  up,  with  cold  and 
hardy  stoicism,  to  be  dissolved  back  into  the  elemental  pow¬ 
er  of  which  he  was  made  at  the  first :  earth  to  earth,  ashes 
to  ashes,  soul  to  ashes  ;  all,  dust  to  dust.  Nature  has  done 
with  him.  She  made  him ;  she  unmakes  him.  Old  Neces¬ 
sity,  working  by  its  law,  put  him  together,  at  the  first ;  and 
now  grinds  him  to  powder  again.  The  inquiry  rolls  on  for¬ 
ever,  senseless,  pitiless,  aimless,  without  rest,  without  change, 
and  hears  no  cry,  and  heeds  no  prayer,  and  knows  no  thrill, 
and  knows  no  compunction,  and  knows  —  nothing ;  brute 
and  inexorable,  rolling  on  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
This  great,  eternal,  dumb  Force,  this  is  the  materialist’s  God  ! 

In  the  process  of  our  reasoning,  we  have  now  got  back  to 
a  one  element  from  which  aU  things  spring ;  to  this  unity  all 
things  are  referred;  by  it  all  are  explained,  and  here  the  ma¬ 
terialist  makes  a  final  stop,  and  says  :  This  is  God ;  and 
there  is  no  other.  He  thinks  that  he  thus  accounts  for  all 
things,  and  that  here  he  has  reached  the  Unity  after  which 
philosophy  strives,  and  in  which  the  mind  and  heart  of  man 
find  a  refuge  from  the  questions  that  haunt  his  solitude,  and 
embitter  his  toil. 

This  supposition  —  that  he  has  reached  a  satisfying 
“unity”— will  not  bear  scrutiny,  as  will  be  shown  here¬ 
after  ;  but,  for  the  present,  we  are  content  to  take  him  up¬ 
on  his  own  ground  ;  and  remark, 

X.  This  sole,  original,  absolute,  immutable,  ever- 

ACTIVE  POWER,  IS  SPIRITUAL  AND  PERSONAL. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  “  original  Power  ”  con- 
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tains,  essentially,  all  finite  powers  that  ever  can  exist.  The 
whole  force  of  gravitation  that  is  in  action  now,  or  ever  will 
act ;  all  the  several  kinds  of  chemical  attraction  or  influence ; 
every  specific  energy  of  material  substance,  of  organization, 
and  of  life ;  together  with  all  intelligences,  persons,  spirits, 
are  all  involved  and  contained  within  the  one  eternal  ele¬ 
ment.  But, 

How  are  they  contained  there  ?  To  this  we  answer : 
There  are  only  four  possible  ways.  Upon  the  supposition 
that  this  element  is  a  purely  natural  power,  then  whatsoever 
particular  forces  of  substance  or  of  quality  have  existed,  ex¬ 
ist,  or  will  exist,  must  have  been  wrapped  up  within  the 
eternal  element,  either, 

a.  As  each  a  real  and  specific  entity  held,  from  everlast¬ 
ing,  in  unity  with  other  entities  ;  or  else, 

b.  They  had  being  merely,  under  the  form  of  a  natural 
tendency  and  necessary  law  of  production,  sure  to  operate 
effectively  so  soon  as  the  indispensable  conditions  shall  have 
been  wrought  out. 

Again  :  upon  the  supposition  that  the  element  be  a  5JmV- 
Uual  one,  then  each  particular  atom  must  have  had  being 
from  eternity,  either, 

c.  As  a  positive  specific  reality,  eternally  generated  by  the 
infinite  volition,  or, 

d.  As  a  certain  energy  of  the  eternal  Will,  sure  to  be  put 
forth  at  an  appointed  time ;  that  is  to  say,  as  an  idea  and 
fixed  purpose  (decree). 

There  can  be  no  other  modes  than  these  four ;  and  one  of 
these  even  (a)  is  excluded,  by  the  conditions  of  our  present 
problem,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  in  the  following 

Explanation.  A.  The  “  Original  ”  may  be  a  natural 
power.  If  so,  then  either  the  thing  itself  must  have  existed 
always,  or  the  power  that  must  constitute  the  thing,  so  soon 
as  the  necessary  condition  or  concurrence  comes  ;  and  this 
condition,  too,  is  itself  necessitated.  But,  if  we  take  the  first 
of  these  suppositions,  and  say  that  all  elements  have  always 
Aod  their  specific  character;  then  we  have  not  advanced  one 
step  in  our  “  philosophy,”  which  strives  towards  unity,  and 
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we  are  still  entangled  amid  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  from 
which  we  have  been  struggling  to  escape.  If,  by  this  one 
“  element  ”  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  we  mean  merely 
an  inconceivably  thin  fog  or  mist  into  which  all  the  material 
universe  has  been  (in  our  minds)  rarefied,  and  where  its  seve¬ 
ral  elements  all  commingle,  we  have  still  just  as  many  things 
and  the  very  things  to  account  for,  as  at  the  first. 

We  find  oxygen  and  nitrogen  blending  in  our  atmosphere ; 
we  find  carbon,  and  gold,  and  silver,  with  many  other  ele¬ 
ments,  scattered  throughout  the  earth.  The  question  is: 
whence  came  these?  And  how  came  they  to  be  at  all? 
Are  we  so  wise,  as  to  imagine  that  we  have  answered  the 
questions,  when  we  say:  there  was,  originally,  an  infinite 
cloud,  or  sea,  composed  of  atoms  of  these  several  kinds; 
and,  by  and  by  (as  birds  of  a  feather  flock  in  company), 
like  sought  out  like  or  mingled  in  amicable  contrariety,  and 
so  chaos  became  cosmos !  Who  does  not  see  that  the  very 
question  in  which  we  began  still  remains?  Whence  did 
these  same  atoms  of  oxygen,  of  hydrogen,  of  carbon,  of  gold, 
and  of  silver  come  ? 

This  supposition,  then,  in  any  investigation  of  the  present 
kind,  cannot  be  adopted.  Let  us  turn  to  the  other  alterna¬ 
tive,  “b.”  What  is  that?  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
each  atom,  or  element,  has  not  existed  from  eternity,  by  it- 
self  but  there  is  an  eternal  somewhat  which  had  a  power 
of  varied  production,  and  was  possessed  of  energies  never 
all  wholly  inactive,  and  these  which  we  now  behold,  were, 
from  everlasting,  sure  to  act  at  some  time,  and  to  be  acting 
at  this  time.  This  element  is  neither  fluid,  nor  aerial,  nor 
fiery,  nor  electrical,  but  a  mysterious  and  indescribable 
something,  which,  by  an  inherent  law  of  necessity,  will  turn 
itself  into  everything  that  will  be.  If  the  original  power  be 
a  natural  one,  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  things  finite 
and  temporal  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  originally  in¬ 
volved  within  the  infinite  and  eternal  one.  But, 

B.  The  original  power  may  be  spiritual.  What  then  ? 
Why  then,  each  particular  atom  must  have  existed  from 
eternity,  as  has  been  remarked,  either  as  a  specific  reality 
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eternally  generated  by  the  power  of  the  original  will  put 
forth  continuously  from  everlasting;  or,  as  a  part  of  that 
power,  held  in  reserve,  but  definitely  appropriated  to  this 
particular  thing,  and  determined  for  its  particular  time 
(idea-decree).  It  may  be,  e.  g.,  that  these  atoms  of  oxygen 
that  I  am  breathing  have  always  been  in  being,  as  an  eter¬ 
nal  product  of  an  eternal  volition.  Who  is  able  to  arrest 
them,  single  out  each  one,  and  read  its  date?  Again,  it 
may  be  that  all  these  elements,  and  every  atom  of  each  of 
them,  were  absolutely  created,  when  as  yet  there  were  none 
of  them,  at  a  certain  particular  point  in  the  immense  past, 
at  a  certain  definite  number  of  ages,  years,  days,  hours, 
and  seconds,  from  the  present  instant  of  time.  Then,  they 
first  began.  Before,  they  were  not.  How  then  were  they 
from  everlasting  contained  in  the  eternal  ?  Thus :  the 
power  which  is  in  them  now,  constituting  their  essence,  he 
possessed,  and  was  able  to  put  it  into  these  forms ;  the  con¬ 
ception  also  of  what  they  now  are,  he  always  had,  and  the 
archetypes  of  all  things  rested  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of 
his  mind.  The  certainty  of  their  existence  lay  in  the  fixed¬ 
ness  of  his  purpose  to  create  each  one,  in  the  place  assigned 
and  at  the  time  appointed,  from  everlasting. 

In  either  of  these  two  ways,  may  the  manifold  forms  and 
kinds  of  being  which  the  present  universe  shows,  have  been 
involved  in  the  original,  if  that  original  were  spiritual;  in 
either  of  these,  but  in  no  other  way  than  these  two  (c.  #and 
d).  No  other  way  has  ever  been  suggested,  that  we  know 
of,  in  which  material  things  could  have  been  eternally  in¬ 
volved  in  a  spiritual  Original ;  but,  in  every  Pantheistic 
theory,  a  different  origin  and  evolution  is  necessarily  im¬ 
plied  for  finite  intelligences.  Every  such  theory  presup¬ 
poses  tjie  reality  of  a  certain  element,  not  yet  person¬ 
al,  but  from  which  persons  will  and  must  come  —  a  re¬ 
fined  potence,  omnipresent,  eternal,  indescribable,  whose 
qualities  cannot  be  definitely  enumerated,  but  from 
which,  not  only  all  matter  but  all  souls  are  born  —  it  is, 
or  contains,  an  element  that  is  truly  and  properly  spiritual ; 
and  that  element  can  be  imaged,  in  its  omnipresence,  no 
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otherwise  than  as  an  infinite  spiritual  mass  (as  ethereal  as 
you  please),  the  original  stuff  out  of  which  all  finite  person¬ 
alities  are  composed.  If  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  theory 
be  conceded,  or  its  possibility,  then  there  certainly  would  be 
another  hypothesis  for  us  to  consider,  in  addition  to  the  four 
already  announced.  But  we  meet  this  new  comer  upon  the 
threshold,  by  the  denial  of  his  existence.  That  is,  we  affirm : 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  “  spiritual  mass,”  out  of 
which  individual  personalities  may  be  carved,  or  from  which 
they  may  be  condensed,  or  of  whose  elements  they  may  be 
combined  or  constructed.  The  mind  cannot  conceive  of  a 
chaos  of  spiritual  substance  from  which  a  world  of  intelli¬ 
gences  should  be  developed,  and  there  is  no  such  thought. 
The  phrase  “  spiritual  substance  ”  has  no  meaning  whatso¬ 
ever  if  intended  to  shut  out  personality ;  for  the  meaning  of 
spiritual  substance  is,  that  substance  which  is  personal,  in 
being  intelligent,  sensible,  and  volitive  —  in  that  it  is  will^ 
knowing,  feeling,  choosing,  doing.  The  substance  which 
is  marked  by  these  traits,  men  call  “  spiritual ;  ”  they  mark 
it  by  that  word ;  and  they  mean,  and  can  mean,  none 
other. 

In  saying  this,  however,  we  do  not  imply,  that  there  may 
not  be  traits  or  properties  of  spiritual  being  not  yet  named 
in  human  language,  or  recognized  in  human  thought.  We 
do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  powers  in  some  spirits  alto¬ 
gether  surpassing  those  in  any  “  persons  ”  who  have  yet 
come  within  our  knowledge,  or  that  the  Eternal  and  Origi¬ 
nal  one  may  thus  be,  in  a  mysterious  and  incomprehen¬ 
sible  sense,  swper-personal.  One  definition  limits  only  on 
one  side.  We  say  what  “  spirit,”  at  the  leasts  must  be ;  not 
what  it  may  be,  beyond.  We  draw  the  line  beneath  which  it 
cannot  sink,  and  the  limits  which,  at  lowest,  it  completely  fills ; 
but  we  do  not  assume  to  define  the  shadow  of  that  great 
mystery,  into  which  the  word,  in  its  grandest  and  divinest 
meaning,  recedes  and  expands,  overshadowing  the  mind 
with  an  unknown  majesty,  baffling  the  utmost  stretch  of  pur¬ 
suing  thought,  overpassing  the  profoundest  and  the  broadest 
search  of  the  soul’s  anxious  and  awe-struck  vision.  We 
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simply  affirm  that  the  Original  Power  (if  spiritual)  and  all 
spiritual  substance  is  personal. 

A  STATEMENT.  All  existcncc,  all  re~ality^  is  either  under 
the  law  of  necessity,  or  it  is  not.  The  only  existence  which 
is  not  completely  under  the  law  of  necessity  is  volitive  exist¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  volitive  existence  outside  of  persons. 
All  matter  is  under  the  law  of  necessity.  The  characteristic 
of  spirit  is  freedom  or  will.  Matter  and  spirit,  then,  are  sepa¬ 
rated,  in  all  rational  thought  and  theory,  by  a  perfectly  defi¬ 
nite  and  immutable  line.  Matter  exists,  or  seems  to  exist, 
in  atoms  ;  and  these  “  atoms  ”  may  be  agglomerated  into 
“  masses,”  or  organized  into  “  bodies.”  Spirit^  on  the  other 
hand,  exists  in  “  persons.”  These  persons  may  be  combined 
into  “  societies  ”  and  “  communities,”  and  these  are  the  only 
“  masses  ”  or  “  organizations  ”  of  spiritual  substance.  In 
other  words,  the  person  is  to  spirit,  what  the  atom  is,  or 
seems  to  be,  to  matter — the  simple  and  primal  form^  in  the 
absence  of  which  “  spirit  is  non-existent.  Out  of  atoms, 
the  material  universe  is  (or  is  supposed  to  be)  built.  Out  of 
individuals,  the  world  of  spirits  is  combined.  The  former  are 
organized  according  to  laws  of  necessity,  such  as  gravitation, 
chemical  affinity,  etc.  The  latter  are  organized  according  to 
the  law  of  divine  love^  a  certain  free  or  voluntary  energy  (in 
contradistinction  from  pathological  or  emotive),  which  is  the 
sole  bond  of  reasonable  beings,  and  the  central  principle  of 
the  great  world  of  intelligences,  as  indeed  of  each  separate 
soul,  and  through  whose  might  (and  inner  harmonies)  the 
moral  universe  is  beautiful  and  strong. 

The  foregoing  distinctions  hardly  admit  of  discussion  at 
aU.  For,  that  matter  is  under  the  law  of  necessity,  all  men 
agree  ;  and  that  persons  are  free,  all  are  conscious.  Every 
spiritual  being  is  a  person.  Every  person  is  spiritually  en¬ 
dowed.  The  two  terms  are  identical  in  essential  idea. 

The  phrase  “  spiritual  substance,”  then,  has  no  meaning,  if 
intended  to  shut  out  personality.  The  only  intelligible  idea 
which  it  can  convey,  as  the  name  of  anything  either  real  or 
conceivable,  is  —  the  substance  which  exists  as  “  person  ” 
and  not  as  “  thing.” 
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Since,  then,  there  can  be  no  such  thought,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  such  reality  as  a  spiritual  “  mass,”  a  vapor,  a  fog, 
an  ether,  out  of  which  individual  souls  could  be  supposed  to 
be  condensed,  or  constructed ;  and  so  there  remains  only  the 
two  methods  mentioned  above  (c.  and  d.),  according  to  whiqh, 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  spiritual  Original,  derivative  exist¬ 
ences  could  have  been  eternally  involved  therein. 

More  briefly,  again,  we  may  state  the  matter  thus  ; 
The  objector  affirms  a  spiritual  “mass”  as  the  original  of  all 
particular  spiritual  existences.  This  “  mass  ”  is  either  un¬ 
der  the  law  of  necessity,  or  it  is  volitive.  If  under  the  law 
of  necessity,  then  it  is  material,  not  spiritual.  If  volitive, 
then  it  is  a  person} 

Having  settled,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  modes  in  which 
derivative  existence  may  have  been  eternally  involved  in  the 
Original,  and  having  shown  that  there  is  only  one  possible 
hypothesis,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Original  is  a 
merely  natural  force,  while  there  are  two  others  admissible 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  spiritual,  we  must  proceed  to 
determine  the  fact,  and  to  inquire  whether  it  really  he  spirit’ 
ual  or  material. 


ARGUMENT. 

I.  It  is  obvious  that  the  universe  contains  finite  natural 
powers,  forces,  i.  e.  which  are  strictly  subject  to  the  law  of  ne¬ 
cessity. 

It  is  possible  (for  aught  our  argument  has,  at  present,  to 

1  The  words  “will,”  “volitive,”  and  the  like,  are  used  throughout  this  Essay 
in  their  highest  and  most  absolute  sense ;  in  that  in  which  they  are  applicable  to 
none  but  free  moral  agents.  This,  indeed,  is  their  only  strict  and  proper  mean¬ 
ing.  The  volitions,  so  called,  of  animals,  can  only  be  viewed  as  the  resultants 
of  natural  forces  working  in  an  organism ;  whereas  those  “  choices  ”  of  free 
moral  agents,  in  which  they  rise  superior  to  such  “causes”  —  the  forces  of  mere 
nature  —  and  assert  their  personality,  breaking  away  from  all  lower  dominion, 
and  treading  the  world  beneath  their  feet,  are  acts  in  view  of  eternal  and  absolute 
good.  Every  being,  who  is  truly  “  free,”  is  so  by  virtue  of  his  ability  to  recognize 
this  good,  and  to  choose  it,  the  solicitations  of  nature  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  No  being  can  be  deemed  free  who  is  incapable  of  discerning  between 
right  and  wrong ;  and  none  surely  ought  in  strictness  to  be  spoken  of  as  “  voli¬ 
tive,”  or  possessed  of  “  will,”  unless  strictly  “  free.” 
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say  to  the  contrary)  that  these  may  have  been  wrapped  up, 
in  the  Original  Power,  in  either  of  the  three  modes  (b.  c.  d.) 
mentioned  above  (p.  407).  They  may  have  been  parts  of  the 
sure  tendency,  and  of  the  necessary  working  out  of  a  merely 
natural  force ;  or  parts  of  the  eternal  action ;  or  parts  of  the 
eternal  purpose,  and  long-withholden  action,  of  an  infinite 
spiritual  Power. 

Here  is  a  diamond.  It  is  built  up  (we  will  grant)  of  atoms. 
Take  one  of  those  simple,  primal  particles.  This  is  not 
com-posed  at  aU.  It  does  not  con-sist.  It  is.  Here  we 
have  a  material  unit.  The  question  is.  Whence  came  it  ? 
How  comes  it  to  be?  To  reply  that  it  has  always  existed,  is 
no  answer,  surely,  but  simply  an  affirmation  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  an  answer.  It  is  no  answer,  for  it  meets  not  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  intellect ;  but  instead,  refuses  to  listen  to  that 
demand,  and  calls  the  intellect  fool,  for  making  it.  It  is  no 
answer,  for  it  is  an  absurdity ;  affirming  the  eternity  and 
consequent  independence  and  self-sufficiency  of  things  that 
are  partial  and  limited.  It  is  no  answer  for  certainly ;  for 
we  are  seeking  to  account  for  the  universe,  and  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  comprehend  the  multiplicity  of  its  whole,  in  our 
philosophy.  But  this  reply  mocks  at  philosophy. 

But  whence  came  this  atom  ?  “  Out  of  the  eternal  Ele¬ 
ment,”  says  the  materialist,  a  form  or  vortex  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Power,  a  form  not  eternal,  but  that  has  now  come,  in 
the  course  of  the  necessary  workings  of  eternal  energies.  It 
is  the  same  with  all  the  atoms  that,  together,  make  iQ)  the 
universe.  (The  inadequacy  of  this  theory  will  be  shown 
hereafter;  but  we  pass  on.) 

But  whence  came  it  ?  we  ask  again  ;  and  the  spiritualist 
replies  :  ‘  From  God ;  and  this  in  one  of  two  ways :  either 
it  has  been  eternally  generated  by  his  volition,  or,  at  some 
point  of  time  in  the  past,  it  was  once  created,  and  has  being 
stiU,  an  embodiment  of  a  part  of  his  infinite  force.  Thus  it 
is  with  all  the  atoms  of  the  material  universe.’ 

•  We  will  not  stop  here,  to  criticise  either  of  these  replies, 
but  remark : 

H.  The  universe  contains  finite  spiritual  powers. 
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There  are  atoms,  and  there  are  also  persons,  masses  and 
communities,  bodies  of  particles,  and  bodies  of  yidividuals. 
There  are  things,  and  there  are  souls.  The  one  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  such  attributes  as  impenetrability,  inertia,  gravita¬ 
tion,  affinity,  polarity.  The  other  is  distinguished  by  intel¬ 
ligence,  love,  will. 

There  is  a  greater  and  more  specific  difference  between  the 
two  classes  of  attributes,  than  between  any  two  attributes 
of  the  same  class ;  a  wider,  and  more  definite,  and  more 
complete  distinction  between  “  things  ”  and  “  persons,”  than 
between  any  two  things  or  any  two  persons  whatsoever. 

It  would  certainly  be  illogical,  therefore,  to  confound  forces 
so  particularly  and  so  widely  distinguished.  We  may  not 
let  it  be  assumed  that  gravitation  and  volition  are,  or  can  be, 
the  same.  Whether  either  may  be  the  result,  or  product,  of 
the  other,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  inquire  ;  but,  in  themselves, 
they  are  distinct.  We  must  affirm,  then,  in  positive  terms  : 

a.  That  these  finite  spiritual  powers,  are  not  material. 
Still  further :  that  which  is  material  not  only  is  not  personal, 
but 

b.  It  cannot  become  personal.  A  pound  weight  can  raise 
a  pound,  so  much  and  no  more,  but  it  cannot  feel  or  know. 
A  two-pound  weight  has  twice  the  force  of  the  other,  in  its 
kind^  but  it  does  not  begin  to  approximate  any  nearer  to 
perception  or  understanding.  Take  any  other  material  en¬ 
ergy,  it  can  act  in  its  own  way  and  produce  effects  of  its 
own  kind,  but  that  is  all.  They  cannot  become  another  kind. 

Here  is  a  force;  it  matters  not  what  it  is,  but  a  force 
under  the  strict  law  of  necessity.  How  is  that  force,  of  it¬ 
self  and  by  its  own  energy^  to  pass  from  under  that  law,  and 
to  make  itself  intelligent  and  free  ?  How  is  it  to  abdicate 
that  which  is  the  essential  mode  (law)  of  its  being,  and 
crown  itself  with  a  different  and  a  higher  mode  ?  Here  are 
forty  forces,  of  forty  kinds,  combined  and  organized ;  each 
one,  by  itself,  and  the  whole  in  their  united  action  held  in 
the  strict  rule  of  “  causation.”  How  are  they  to  cease  from 
that  condition,  and  to  rid  themselves  of  this  their  nature,  and 
be  of  another  nature  ?  Here  is  a  universe  of  one  infinite 
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material  element,  the  whole  bound  by  necessity,  and  exercis¬ 
ing,  of  course,  only  natural  forces.  Now,  how  is  this  matter ^ 
held,  as  it  is,  eternally  under  the  “  law  of  necessity,”  how  is 
it  to  become  “  free  ?  ”  If  it  be  not  spiritual  now,  what  can 
ever  make  it  so  ?  Nothing !  for  there  is  nothing  outside  of 
it,  to  act  upon  it,  or  influence  it  in  any  way.  But  how, 
then,  can  it  make  itself  spiritual  ?  It  cannot :  for  no  con¬ 
ceivable  multiplication,  or  division,  or  interaction  of  mate¬ 
rial  forces  can  constitute  a  spiritual  force.  They  cannot 
even  advance  one  step  toward  that  point.  Matter  cannot 
begin  to  transmute  itself  into  mind.  Gravitation  is  no  ele¬ 
ment  in  will.  Chemical  affinity  is  not  the  remotest  incip- 
iency  of  that  love  which  resides  in  moral  beings  and  is  in¬ 
telligent  and  voluntary.  No  act  of  matter  ever  approximates 
the  specific  character  of  a  personal  act.  But  if  so,  then  no 
matter  ever  approximates  personality.  The  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  ever  remains  sharply  drawn,  and  the  lower  can  never 
cross  it  and  become  the  higher ;  material  force  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  spiritual  powers.  Hence 
c.  The  original  power,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
cannot  have  been  purely  physical  and  natural,  but  must 
have  been  at  least  partly  spiritual  and  personal.  That  is,  a 
part,  at  least,  of  its  unity  is  a  person. 

The  reality  of  this  part  can  no  more  be  denied  than  that 
of  the  other.  The  existence  of  spiritual  beings  is,  in  fact, 
not  only  as  evident  and  as  indubitable  as  the  existence  of 
material  things,  but  the  denial  of  it  necessitates  the'  denial 
of  everything.  Since,  if  we  contradict  and  reject  our  own 
consciousness,  we  reject  all  that  it  brings.  If  we  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  in  ourselves,  we  surely  cannot  in  an  external  world  re¬ 
vealed  to  ourselves.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to 
deny  all  things,  we  are  compelled  to  grant  that  the  original 
power  was,  from  eternity,  at  least  in  part  personal — a  per¬ 
son.  [See  sequel.]  Just  here,  an  objection  may  be  thrust 
forward ;  viz.  If  you  deny  the  possibility  of  a  spiritual 
“  mass,”  out  of  which  individuals  may  spring,  and  if  you 
affirm  only  one  eternal  person,  then  there  can  never  be  more 
than  one. 
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It  suffices  for  our  present  purpose,  to  reply  to  this  objec¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  more  than  the  objector  is  competent  to  af¬ 
firm  ;  for  it  is  more  than  he  can  prove.  He  does  not  know^ 
that  the  eternal  will  cannot  embody  in  matter  inferior,  de¬ 
rivative,  personalities,  nor  can  he  so  much  as  bring  a  fair 
presumption  in  favor  of  his  denial.  In  the  fulness  of  our 
ignorance  concerning  these  high  matters,  and  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  things,  we  cannot  presume  to  set  bounds  to  the 
original  spirit.  We  may  not  comprehend,  indeed,  the  way 
in  which  he  acts  in  creation,  but  this  does  not  justify  us  in 
saying,  he  cannot  create.  For  neither  can  we  definitely 
image  to  our  minds  the  way  in  which  he  does  anything ; 
since  all  this  is  outside  of  our  experience.  From  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  know  beforehand 
that  we  cannot  do  this.  “  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful 
for  us.  It  is  high ;  we  cannot  attain  unto  it.”  But  here 
we  know  that  there  are  finite  personalities.  We  have 
proved  that  these  finite  personalities  could  not  have  origin¬ 
ated  in  any  material  forces ;  and  therefore  that  there  must 
have  been  an  original  spiritual  force ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
person.  To  say,  now,  that  we  are  unable  to  describe  the 
genesis  of  derivative  souls,  from  this  original  spirit,  is  of  no 
account.  We  are  quite  as  incompetent  to  detail  the  exodus 
of  suns  and  planets  from  an  original  hyle.  But, 

d.  The  original  power,  if  partly  spiritual,  is  dominanU 
ly  so. 

The  original  power  is  a  unity.  We  seem  to  have  shown 
that,  in  certain  respects^  it  is  also  a  duality.  The  question 
arises,  therefore,  in  that  combining  of  the  two,  whereby  the 
duality  is  yet  an  eternal  and  absolute  unity,  which  is  the 
superior,  and  which  the  inferior  ?  which  succumbs  ?  which 
rules  ?  The  answer  must  be :  It  is  the  material  which  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  the  spiritual.  For, 

(1)  It  is  a  part  of  the  essential  nature  of  spiritual  powers, 
to  use  those  which  are  material.  If  we  appeal  to  our  own 
observation  and  experience,  we  everywhere  meet  with  this 
fact.  In  all  human  beings,  it  is  manifestly  the  proper  office 
of  the  soul  to  rule  the  body ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
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spiritual  force  which  exists  in  any  man,  in  that  proportion  is 
the  physical  part  of  his  being  kept  in  subjection  and  made 
to  be  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  soul.  More  than 
this,  it  is  of  the  spirit’s  essential  nature^  to  rule  material 
forces.  For  it  is  its  nature  to  know  them,  to  understand 
their  laws,  and,  finally,  in  volition,  to  take  advantage  of 
those  laws  (or  modes  and  conditions  of  being  and  of  action) 
for  the  accomplishment  oi  purposes.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  spirit  in  active  contact  with  matter,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  it  as  both  recognizing  and  exercising  its  own  superior 
dignity  and  right  to  rule.  Its  actual  dominion,  at  any  time, 
must  correspond  with  its  actual  power,  then. 

(2)  It  is  just  as  much  the  nature  of  matter,  too,  to  be  used 
by  spirit.  Material  forces  are  such,  that  they  are,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  susceptible  of  being  controlled  by  the  energies  of  per¬ 
sonal  existences.  Consciousness  declares  the  spirit’s  superi¬ 
ority,  and  perpetual  experience  proves  the  susceptibility  of 
matter  to  the  controlling  action  of  the  soul. 

(3)  We  cannot  conceive  of  the  two  as  coexisting  in  unity , 
except  in  this  relation.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  this 
unity  should  exist,  except  by  the  subordination  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  But  it  is  equally  impossible  to  conceive  of  spirit 
yielding  itself  up  in  absolute  submission  to  material  force. 
For  so,  it  would  come  under  the  law  of  matter,  which  is 
necessity ;  and  it  would  be  matter,  not  spirit. 

It  is  the  essential  nature  of  spirit  to  know,  and  to  plan, 
and  to  seek  to  accomplish  ends.  Its  nature  is  action  for 
an  end  self-determined.  This  nature  it  cannot  lay  by,  with¬ 
out  ceasing  to  be  itself.  There  is  no  subjection  for  it  but  in 
annihilation.  But  if  spirit  cannot  be  subordinated  to  matter, 
and  if  matter  is  not  subordinated  to  spirit,  then  must  there 
be  perpetual  war  between  these  two  kinds  of  forces.  Our 
“  philosophy  ”  has  not  attained  the  unity  which  it  seeks,  un¬ 
less  it  acknowledge  a  subordination  here,  and  in  denying  it, 
affirms  two  absolute,  original  powers,  each  independent  and 
self  existent,  yet  dependent  each  upon  the  other,  and  waging 
an  irreconcilable  conflict  from  everlasting  and  forever !  But, 

e.  This  subordination  must  have  been  entire  and  abso* 
lute. 
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For,  if  in  any  respect  the  unity  were  marred,  then  were 
there  still  two  powers,  and  we  have  our  unity  yet  to  seek. 
That  is  to  say,  after  having  gone  back  to  a  power,  which  by 
supposition  and  the  necessity  itself  of  our  argument,  is 
original,  we  find  in  the  investigation  of  it,  that  this,  the  only 
possible  original,  is  itself  derivative.  For,  any  existence 
which  is  coordinate  with  another,  cannot  be  viewed  as  self- 
existent  and  absolute,  but  only  as  dependent  and  secondary. 
Hence  we  see,  that  it  is  strictly  a  necessity  of  the  case  that 
the  material  forces  should  have  been,  from  the  first,  absolutely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  spiritual ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  eter¬ 
nal  person  must  have  been  absolutely  supreme.  The  one 
original,  absolute,  infinite,  immutable,  ever  active  power  is 
supremely  a  personal  power.  More  than  that, 

f.  The  person  is  the  power. 

In  the  beginning  there  are,  as  has  been  shown,  no  material 
things,  but  only  a  something,  able  and  certain  to  originate, 
alike,  atoms,  masses,  organizations,  and  persons ;  and  this 
“  something  ”  is  the  sole  original  being. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  as  though  there  were,  or  might 
be,  two  parts  in  this  original  unity ;  the  first  a  material  force, 
and  the  second  and  ruling  part,  a  spiritual  power,  or  person, 
and  have  just  shown  that,  as  there  cannot  be  two  absolutes, 
the  material  must  be  viewed  as  absolutely  subjected  to  the 
personal,  which  is  to  be  viewed  as  absolutely  supreme. 

But  if  so,  then  th6  ground  of  all  material  foree  is  identical 
with  the  spiritual  power  itself ;  for  there  is  but  one  “  ground,” 
since  but  one  “absolute.”  But  if  the  person  be  the  one 
ground  of  all  things,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  then  is  he 
the  “  one  original,”  the  “  first  power.” 

Furthermore,  since,  in  the  beginning  there  were  no  mate¬ 
rial  things,  therefore,  by  the  “  material  power  ”  of  which  we 
spoke,  we  can  mean  nothing  but  a  power  having  the  faculty 
of  producing  matter,  i.  e.  of  creating  a  substance,  and  sub¬ 
stances,  which  shall  be  under  the  strict  law  of  cause,  or 
necessity.  Our  argument  enjoins  no  more  upon  us,  then, 
than  that  we  find  this  faculty  somewhere;  and  this  once 
really  found,  all  the  conditions  of  that  part  of  our  problem 
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are  satisfied,  and  the  material  universe  is  adequately  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  phrase  “material  power,”  as  we  have 
hitherto  used  it,  applies  perfectly  well  to  a  faculty  of  natural 
or  physical  force^  resident  in  the  eternal  person^  and  having  its 
first  impulse  and  its  continuity^  in  the  voluntary  energy  of  his 
will-  Indeed,  when  it  has  once  been  conceded,  that  the  per¬ 
son  is  absolutely  supreme,  there  is  no  other  consistent  sense, 
in  which  the  phrase  can  be  used.  For,  it  can  only  be  imder- 
stood  as  the  name  of  something  utterly  and  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  person,  as  completely  so  as  any  of  his  own 
energies,  that  is,  as  in  reality  itself  but  an  energy  or  faculty 
of  his  being. 

The  only  “  material  power,”  therefore,  which  can  have  any 
original  existence,  is  that  eternal  energy  of  the  original  spirit, 
whereby  he  is  able,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  constitute  things 
whose  law  is  necessity ;  and  fundamentally,  in  the  absolute 
beginning,  the  one  only  reality  is  a  person.^ 


1  This  “  Person,”  proved  thus  to  be  identical  with  the  “  original  Power,”  is 
possessed  of  all  those  attributes  hitherto  shown  to  belong  to  that  Power.  The 
great  original  Spirit  is  independent,  self-existent,  absolute,  of  infinite  power  and 
presence,  immutable,  eternally  active.  He  reigns  from  everlasting  in  sole  supre¬ 
macy,  and  all  else  that  exists  is  either  of  him  or  by  him.  The  energy  of  his 
will  is  an  absolute  energy,  not  simply  tending  towards  its  objects,  but  attaining 
them ;  not  merely  determining,  but  establishing  them ;  moving  ever  with  perfect 
creative  force,  and  constituting  whatsoever  it  wills.  We  must  also  confess  the 
scope  of  his  knowledge  to  be  boundless  as  his  power;  and  he  beholds  all  that  can 
be,  could  have  been,  has  been,  is,  or  shall  be.  But,  moreover,  mere  will  and 
intellect  do  not  round  out  into  completeness  the  sphere  of  spiritual  being.  There 
is  another  energy,  as  our  minds  necessarily  conceive,  resident  voithin  these, 
and  without  which  they  are  not ;  and  this  is  love.  The  love  is  as  absolute  as  the 
power  or  the  wisdom.  But  of  this  hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  now,  that  in  find¬ 
ing  the  Eternal  Person,  we  have  come  into  the  view  of  our  soul’s  Lord  and  King. 
Ranging  the  vague  immensity  and  eternity  in  search  of  the  centre  and  the  throne, 
we  have  come  upon  it,  at  last,  and  find  it ;  not  empty,  the  scat  of  vacant  laws, 
nor  yet  the  desolate  penetralium  of  vast  and  brute  force,  but  the  home  of  the 
Infinite  Glory — not  unfamiliar  —  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  presence  of  Him, 
whom  we  are  privileged  to  name  Oub  Father  !  who  is  of  like  substance  with 
ourselves,  but  not  identical,  of  whose  infinite  and  perfect  image  the  sinless  human 
soul  is  a  similitude. 

Thus  great  truths,  glorious  realities  begin  to  loom  up  from  beneath  the  edge 
of  our  horizon,  and  we  feel  impelled  to  hasten  forward  that  we  may  do  them 
reverence ;  but  this  is  not  yet  permissible.  A  falsehood  stands  in  our  array,  and 
we  have  not  called  it  false !  We  can  leave  no  traitor  behind  us ;  we  must  turn 
back. 
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In  the  processor  our  reasoning  we  reached  a  point  whence 
we  seemed  to  behold  a  one  eternal  Element^  the  original  of 
all  existence,  and  which,  regarded  as  a  purely  natural  power, 
is  the  materialist’s  God.  We  tacitly  permitted  him  to 
call  this  a  “  unity,”  and  an  “  original ;  ”  but  proceeded, 
immediately,  to  prove  that  he  was  mistaken  in  calling  it  a 
merely  natured,  instead  of  a  spiritual,  power.  We  accepted 
his  own  ground,  and  then  showed  that  the  ground  was 
other  than  he  supposed  it  to  be.  We  have  now  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  an  error,  and  to  affirm  that  there  was  no  ground  at  all^ 
that  is, 

I.  We  deny  that  the  one  original  Element  of  the  mate¬ 
rialist  iSf  in  any  proper  philosophical  sense^  one,  and  that  it 
can  possibly  be  thought  of  or  at  least  thought  out,  as  original. 

Let  us  see.  We  have,  to  begin  with,  the  universe  of 
earth  and  heaven.  We  find  it  made  up  of  an  immense 
variety  of  objects,  solid,  fluid,  aerial ;  and  containing  powers 
most  subtile  and  wonderful;  agencies  of  light,  heat,  mag¬ 
netism  ;  principles  of  vitality  and  sensation ;  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  energies  of  mind,  heart,  and  will.  The  philosopher 
enters,  in  the  first  place,  upon  a  scrutiny  of  ponderable  ele¬ 
ments.  He  finds  that  a  very  great  variety  of  them  may  be 
reduced  to  very  few  simples.  The  imponderable  agents  puz¬ 
zle  him  somewhat ;  but  he  concludes,  without  serious  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  sufficient  skill  would  be  able  to  resolve  them, 
either  into  activities  of  other  elements,  or,  perhaps,  into  the 
very  primitive  substance  itself,  from  which  all  other  things 
are  made.  As  for  mind  and  soul,  he  seems  to  himself  easily 
to  trace  it  back,  through  receding  forms  of  animal  existence, 
to  its  rudimentary  state  in  the  zoophytes,  whose  vague  sensi¬ 
bility  bears,  he  fancies,  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  chemi¬ 
cal  affinity  which  rules  among  the  elemental  atoms.  It  is, 
therefore,  sufficiently  plain  to  him,  that  human  science  has 
already  proved  the  universe  to  be  compounded  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  primal  substances.  But,  small  as 
this  number  is,  it  is  yet  too  large ;  for  the  reason  will  not 
rest  satisfied  when  told  that  the  universe  has  —  creators  ;  and 
if  his  chemistry  should  succeed  in  reducing  all  these  to  two^ 
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and  should  declare  oxygen  and  hydrogen'  to  be,  at  once,  the 
substance,  and  the  life,  and  the  soul  of  the  world  ;  still,  the 
mind  obstinately  refuses  to  be  content,  and  demands,  with 
as  much  pertinacity  and  eagerness  as  ever  ;  “  But  what  is 
the  ground  and  the  spring  of  these  two  ?  whence  came  they? 
and  what  is  their  history  ?  -Indeed,  the  difficulty  is  quite  as 
real,  and  may  be  as  great,  with  two  as  with  two  hundred. 
What  is,  now,  our  philosopher’s  resource  ?  Why  now,  see¬ 
ing  that  investigation  has  failed,  he  meditates ;  and  since 
the  intractable  elements  baffle  ,the  resources  of  his  chemistry, 
he  throws  them  into  the  alembi^of  his  imagination.  Watch¬ 
ing  closely  he  sees,  or  seems  to  see,  an  immensely  thin  vapor 
issuing  thence,  an  ether  impalpable  to  every  nicest  sense, 
and  unrecognizable  by  Chemistry’s  subtlest  detective  police, 
seen  only  by  the  mind.  It  rises,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  has 
spread  itself  throughout  all  space.  It  filleth  immensity  and 
inhabiteth  eternity,  the  one  primal  substance,  the  great 
first  being,  the  sole  original,  eternal,  omnipresent,  omnificient. 
Has  it  any  qualities?  Not  any  in  particular,  but  all  in 
general.  Is  it  any  definite  substance  ?  No,  but  the 
mother  of  substances,  and  the  father.  It  is  Proteus,  and  be¬ 
comes  anything  and  everything,  not  at  will,  however,  but 
according  to  necessity  —  a  great  sea,  brooded  over  by  no 
spirit,  eternally  it  is  breaking  into  form,  and,  changing 
forms,  giving  forth  aU  things,  and,  perhaps,  receiving  again 
into  its  infinite  bosom  all,  as  they  in  succession  complete 
the  cycle  of  their  fate.  In  this  he  finds  the  reason  and  the 
rule,  the  beginning  and  the  destiny  of  the  universe. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  carbon  ?  As  known  to  sense,  it  is 
compounded  of  particles ;  but,  as  seen  by  the  understanding, 
each  particle  is  merely  but  one  definite  and  continuous  lim¬ 
itation  of  the  original  infinite  Energy.  A  portion  of  this 
Energy,  in  process  of  its  eternal  action  —  effect  succeeding 
cause  without  end  —  stands,  at  the  present  moment,  in  this 
form.  It  is  capable  of  being  anything  else.  Just  now,  it  is 
this. 


1  See  the  speculations  of  Transcendental  Chemistry. 
VoL.  XIIL  No.  50.'  36 
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Again  :  In  a  different  place,  do  we  discover  a  different 
thing,  and  name  it  —  nitrogen  ?  Then  we  have  merely  to 
say  :  In  this  place  the  ancient  Necessity  has  worked  differ¬ 
ently,  so  that  the  primal  essence  has  come  to  wear  a  different 
form,  and  —  nitrogen  is  accounted  for. 

Next,  we  stumble  upon  our  own  soul ;  and  this,  too,  we 
discover  lying  latent  in  the  aboriginal  abyss  of  entity.  Thus 
we  go  the  round  of  the  world,  and  behold  each  several  thing 
rise  into  being,  and  depart ;  whereupon,  we  fold  our  robe 
about  us,  and  sit  down  in  peace  —  the  world  is  at  our  feet. 
We  fear  lest  we  are  transgressing  our  own  canon  in  listen¬ 
ing,  so  patiently,  to  this  philosophy  of  materialism,  ^ut 
let  us  contemplate  it.  The  materialist  finds  the  beginning 
of  all  things  in  a  certain  indescribable  hyle  or  first  matter 
(rather,  mother  of  matter).  This,  like  an  immense  impalpable 
sea,  is  omnipresent ;  and,  being  possessed  with  a  multitude 
of  energies,  is  ever  simmering,  as  it  were,  and  its  vibration 
and  its  foam  is  this  visible  action,  appearance,  sensation, 
knowledge,  will,  which  constitute  the  sensible  and  inteUigible 
universe ;  while  it  is,  itself,  the  one  only  real,  ultimate 
substance. 

The  materialist,  like  all  other  rational  beings,  is  under  the 
pressure  of  that  relentless  question  which  ever  stirs  up  the 
mind  with  its  inappeasable  cry :  Whence  all  this  ?  and  how  ? 
what  is  the  beginning  ?  what  the  unity  of  the  whole  ?  He 
too  lies,  in  company  with  all  his  compeers,  under  this  most 
stringent  intellectual  necessity  of  rising  from  the  great  chaos 
of  diversity  about  him,  to  the  vision  of  a  one  original  cause 
and  reason.  All  his  philosophy  is  inadequate,  as  philoso¬ 
phy  it  is  inept,  if  it  fail  of  attaining  this.  He  claims  that  he 
has  attained  it ;  what  has  he  done  ?  Exactly  this  :  He  has 
taken  all  existing  with  all  possible  things,  shaken  them  well 
together,  and  then,  by  the  solvent  of  his  imagination,  has 
melted  them  down  into  one  vast  “  puddle,”  in  which  every 
specific  quality  is  neutralized  by  its  contraries  or  correlatives, 
and  all  definiteness  lost  in  universal  indistinction.  Thus, 
having  absolved  each  thing  of  all  separate  and  particular 
character,  through  intimacy  of  intermixture  with  everything 
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else,  he  has  attained  the  absolute.  This  is  the  great  Origi¬ 
nal,  the  one  First  Power.  He  finds  here  that  unity,  cause, 
essence,  and  law  of  all,  which  reason  always  demands,  and 
for  which  all  philosophy  seeks.  Here  is,  literally,  the  “  solu¬ 
tion  ”  of  the  great  problem. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  solution  a  little  more  closely.  It  is 
no  unity.  An  ocean  is  not  a  unity,  not  even  though  it  be  of 
one  pure,  unmixed  element.  Here,  e.  g.,  is  a  drop  taken 
from  it ;  and  here,  is  another  drop  taken  from  another  place? 
of  course ;  we  will  say  one  mile  distant  from  the  first.  Now 
look  at  those  drops.  Are  they  one?  No,  manifestly  not 
one,  but  two.  Are  they  identical  ?  And  is  this  one  that, 
and  is  that  one  this,  and  is  each  one  both  ?  No,  manifest¬ 
ly  ;  but  each  one  is  itself  alone,  and  not  the  other.  Are  they 
of  the  same  substance,  absolutely  the  same  ?  Not  the  same, 
surely,  but  only  similar,  exactly  similar.  And  this  is  true  of 
all  the  drops,  and  all  the  particles,  even  of  the  minutest 
atoms  in  all  that  infinite  sea.  Undoubtedly.  Each  particle 
is  itself,  and  not  its  neighbor;  and  no  one  part  whatso¬ 
ever  is  identical  with  any  other  part  whatsoever.  And  so, 
this  great  sea,  instead  of  being  an  absolute  unity,  is  as  com¬ 
plete  a  diversity  as  any  philosopher  need  demand  for  his 
problem.  The  ocean  is  not  owe,  but  merely  of  one  sort.  It 
is  a  multitude,  though  the  multitude  are  all  alike. 

When  you  can  take  us  to  the  centre  of  your  abysm,  and 
show  us  there  a  something  which  creates  each  point  in  this 
ocean,  a  unity  which  establishes  and  sustains  each  particle 
in  being  and  in  action,  then  will  you  have  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  a  true  unity,  and  have  found  for  us  the  object 
of  our  search.  But, 

H.  This  one  original  of  the  materialist  is  not  even  an 
oeean  of  one  pure  element;  it  is  many  elements^  or,  at  the  very 
least,  it  must  be  two. 

We  will  grant,  for  the  argument’s  sake,  that  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  known  to  chemists  might  be  analyzed,  were  the 
manipulators  skilful  enough,  and  reduced  to  two  simple 
elements;  also,  that  from  these  two  a  material  universe 
might  by  possibility  have  constructed  itself.  But  it  is  not 
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conceivably  possible  that  one  pure  natural  element  should 
have  worked  itself  out  into  the  diversity  of  the  physical  world. 
Such  mere  sameness  could  not  have  wrought  differences. 

If  we  suppose  that,  in  the  beginning,  there  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  elements,  then  we  may  conceive  the  two,  in  combining, 
to  form  a  third ;  the  third,  again,  with  each  of  the  other  two, 
forms  a  fourth  and  a  fifth ;  and  these,  together  with  their 
after  combinations  and  their  mutual  modifications,  form  a 
still  greater  variety  of  elements,  by  varied  degrees  of  union 
and  influence,  again  producing  varied  degrees  and  kinds,  in 
endless  permutation.  Thus,  according  to  a  law  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  supposed  inherent  in  the  original  two,  a  material 
imiverse  might  be  imagined  to  build  itself  up. 

But,  now,  instead  of  this  twain^  let  there  be  but  one  pure 
universal  element,  and  no  universe  is  conceivably  possible. 
From  this  one  nothing  whatsoever  can  be  supposed  to  spring 
in  any  one  part  or  place,  which  does  not  also  spring  in  every 
other  part  or  place ;  that  is,  there  can  never  be  any  diversity; 
and  a  “  universe  ”  is  impossible. 

The  conditions  of  our  problem  are,  the  same  thing  every¬ 
where,  and  this  everywhere  in  the  same  state.  Now,  what 
is  there  anywhere  to  make  a  difference  ?  Is  it  said,  there  is 
a  law  within  it,  necessitating  action  and  change  ?  But  that 
law  is  in  it  all,  necessitating  in  every  point  the  same  change; 
and  this  infinite  sea  never  loses  its  dreary  monotony.  It 
cannot  become  worlds.  It  cannot  be  the  original  of  even  a 
material  universe.  Hence,  that  great  ocean  into  which  the 
materialist  melted  down  the  existing  multiplicity  and  vari¬ 
ety,  so  far  from  being  an  absolute  unity,  cannot  even  be  of 
one  sort^  but,  at  the  very  least,  by  the  necessity  of  his  own 
argument,  contains  two  distinct  elements ;  elements  eternal¬ 
ly  distinct,  and  that  cannot  be  supposed  to  merge  and  lose 
themselves  in  each  other ;  and  so,  his  “  one  original,”  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  an  “  original^  must  be  two  or  more.  But, 

IIL  Let  us  concede  to  him,  temporarily,  the  privilege  of 
supposing,  that  he  has  reached  a  true  unity ^  a  one  pure  power, 
which,  lying,  as  it  were,  underneath  the  great  abyss,  has  constU 
tuted  each  point  and  particle  of  material  existence.  This  is 
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not  a  sea,  but  it  makes  the  sea.  And  it  is  a  purely  natural 
power.  What  is  it  ? 

a.  Whatever  it  be,  one  thing  is  clear,  it  is  not  matter* 
By  the  very  supposition,  it  is  not  only  deprived  of  all  essen¬ 
tial  material  qualities,  such  as  extension,  and  the  like,  but  it 
is  definitely  set  over  against  matter,  as  an  entity  logically  an¬ 
terior  to  it,  and  the  active  originating  cause  of  it.  The  mat¬ 
ter  that  we  know  of  is  its  effect,  not  itself.  Extension  is  not 
an  attribute  of  itself,  but  only  of  its  product.  This  power  is 
not  matter,  though  all  matter,  and  mind,  is  but  this  power. 

In  putting  his  statement  into  this  shape,  therefore,  the  ob¬ 
jector  ceases  to  be  a  materialist  (materia)  and  becomes, 
shall  we  say  ?  a  matrist  (mater),  ascribing  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  not  to  matter,  but  to  a  certain  nondescript  mother 
of  matter,  the  invention  of  his  own  imagination.  Having 
melted  the  universe  down  in  his  furnace,  and  finding  the 
flux  still  unmanageable,  he  has  now,  by  a  violent  effort,  sub¬ 
limated  and  concentrated  it  all  into  a  single  mathematical 
point  of  pure  natural  power.  From  the  infinite  energy  of 
this  punctum,  the  universe  has  sprung,  mind  and  matter  both. 
This  power,  it  is  claimed,  acting  under  the  strict  law  of 
necessity,  goes  forth  eternally  in  action,  and  each  individual 
thing  is  thus  caused  to  stand  forth  in  its  own  place  and 
time.^ 


^  Even  if  such  an  hypothesis  could  suffice  for  those  existences,  which,  like  this 
supposed  original,  are  under  the  law  of  necessity,  it  encounters  in  volnn^ry  be¬ 
ings  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Were  it  conceded  that  such  a  power  might  be 
equal  to  the  production  of  a  material  universe,  yet,  when  we  come  to  the  realm 
of  spiritual  energies,  its  strength  is  palsied,  and  it  cannot  cross  the  line.  This 
god  is,  at  best,  but  a  god  of  the  valleys ;  and  when  we  call  upon  him  to  ascend 
the  hills,  and  to  enter  with  us  the  solemn  presence  of  those  mysterious  energies 
who  act  of  their  own  free  will — upon  those  heights  where  nature’s  kings  hold 
their  court,  then  his  spell  ceases.  He  falls  powerless,  crippled  and  dumb,  the 
instant  he  touches  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line.  —  Although  this  point  has 
been  already  discussed,  yet  it  is  so  essential  that  it  will  bear  review. 

The  universe,  it  is  affirmed,  is  the  product  of  a  Power  acting  by  a  natural  law^ 
a  strict  necessity.  Then,  we  reply,  are  all  the  products  of  this  Power  under  the 
•same  law,  and  bound,  with  equal  strictness,  by  the  same  necessity  (pp.415, 416). 
The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  fountain-head.  The  genus  cannot  over¬ 
pass  the  limits  of  its  kind.  By  the  supposition,  there  is,  in  the  beginning,  but 
one  Power.  That  Power  is  of  a  certain  kind,  viz.  not  voluntary  and  persona), 
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But  we  have  not  yet  answered  the  question :  What  is  it  ? 
This  question  may  be  answered  in  part,  very  easily.  It  is 
a  merely  physical  power.  It  acts  unconsciously,  and  to¬ 
wards  whatsoever  ends  it  may  be  working,  it  has,  itself,  no 
end.  It  is  a  blind  force  acting  from  necessity. 

Moreover,  it  has  an  absolute  unity ;  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
true  substance,  being  alone  eternal,  and  immutably  perpetu¬ 
ating  change.  From  it,  all  attraction  and  repulsion  has 
proceeded,  affinities  that  draw  atoms  together,  and  the 
gravitation  that  rules  worlds,  the  energies  that  operate  in 
light,  and  in  heat,  in  nerves,  brains,  souls;  nay,  the  very  forces 
themselves  which  constitute  the  hardness  of  things  hard,  and 
that  repellancy  which  is  the  impenetrability  of  matter,  the 
organic  principle  which  is  the  central  essence  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  even  the  intelligent  and  affectional  free 
agency,  in  which  the  personal  will  has  being.  These  all  are 
but  effluences,  expansions,  as  it  were,  of  this  one  power ;  are 
eternally  resident  therein,  and  taken  with  all  the  other  forces 
that  are  real,  or  can  be,  they  essentially  constitute  it.  The 
power  is  itself  to  be  conceived,  however,  as,  in  the  absolute 
beginning,  but  ct. point;  any,  the  least,  diffusion  is  as  fatal  to 
this  hypothesis  as  omnipresence  itself ;  as  having  mere  posi¬ 
tion,  without  size,  and  as  eternally  active.  Now,  what  is 
this  power  ? 

First :  What  is  its  original  position  ?  Granted,  that  it  is 
now  extended,  and  exists  wherever  anything  is,  but,  in  the 
beginning,  where  is  it  ?  Ans.  In  a  point.  But  where  is 
that  point  ?  Has  the  philosopher  any  reason  for  saying  that 

but  strictly  bound  to  the  method  of  “  cause  and  effect.”  The  whole  universe  is 
in  it  —  all  there — each  part  sure  to  be  “caused”  in  its  time,  each  in  turn,  a  ne¬ 
cessary  factor  in  causing  its  successor,  and  there  is  no  thing,  and  no  act,  that  is 
not  strictly  an  “  effect,”  and  that  does  not  “  cause.”  This  same  law  is  every¬ 
where  ;  and  there  is  nothing  anywhere,  nor  can  there  be,  which  is  not  subject 
thereto,  and  which  does  not,  in  all  its  operation,  act  thereby.  There  is,  and  there 
can  be,  no  free  agent  in  the  universe.  The  objector  is  imprisoned  within  walls 
of  adamant  to  this  conclusion.  He  is  shut  up  within  his  own  premises  ;  an  honor¬ 
able  and  courteous  constraint  perhaps,  when  gracefully  yielded  to,  but  in  this 
case  a  secure  one. 

The  “  Original,”  then,  proposed  by  the  matrist  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  func¬ 
tion.  It  cannot  originate  the  universe. 
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it  is  here,  rather  than  there  ?  None.  Or,  anywhere,  rather 
than  anywhere  else  ?  None.  But  it  must  be  somewhere ; 
and  where  it  is,  there  it  is  by  necessity ;  for,  by  supposition, 
this  is  not  a  voluntary  power.  Wherever  it  is,  some  neces¬ 
sity  compels  it  to  be  there ;  and  there  is  a  cause  of  its  pres¬ 
ence  at  that  point,  and  of  its  absence  from  every  other. 
Now,  where  is  it  ? 

But  here  is  another  difficulty.  The  “  original  power  ”  has 
been  proved  omnipresent;  that  is,  to  be  either  in  act,  or  else 
(in  case  it  be  a  voluntary  power)  potentially  present  every¬ 
where.  But  the  power  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is 
purely  physical.  If,  at  every  moment  and  eternally,  it  can 
act  at  all  points  of  space,  then  must  it  be  acting  eternally  at 
all  points.  For,  if,  at  any  instant,  it  is  not  acting  at  any  one 
point,  then  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  acting  there,  at  that 
time.  But,  if  the  objector  says  that  it  is  acting  at  all  points 
eternally,  then  he  asserts  the  eternal  existence  of  an  infinite 
ocean  of  power,  as  the  cause  of  the  universe ;  and  so  falls 
back  into  that  “  great  sea  ”  where  his  argument. was  drowned 
once,  and  there  it  is  drowned  again,  and  is  twice  dead. 

But  the  question  still  pursues  us :  What  is  this  Power  ? 
Let  us  return  and  consider.  We  are  told,  here,  of  a  force 
which  is  somewhere,  and  that  necessary,  and  yet  without  any 
cause,  or  any  reason  for  being  there  rather  than  elsewhere  ; 
which  is  in  one  particular  point  only,  and  this  by  a  necessity 
that  is  absolute,  while  there  is  no  possible  cause  supposable 
that  could  exclude  it  from  any  or  from  every  other  point ; 
and  while,  furthermore,  it  is  omnipresent.  It  is  there,  within 
space,  yet  not  occupying  space,  although  a  real  physical  force. 
Since  it  occupies  no  space,  the  point  where  it  is  might  be 
supposed  to  be  surroimded,  and  in  fact  to  be  occupied,  by 
some  other  physical  power,  which  should  yet  meet  with  no 
opposition  from  this  force  already  thete,  because  this  is  so 
wonderful  a  force  that  it  has  no  extent.  It  is  there,  and  has 
never  moved,  nor  will  it  move  thence,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
move  it  (and  it  acts  from  necessity  alone),  but  there  it  re¬ 
mains,  permanently  creating  and  constituting  the  whole 
universe,  through  all  mutations  ;  it  is  just  there,  and  could 
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not  have  been  and  can  never  be  elsewhere,  and  yet  no  agency 
limits  it,  or,  being  anterior  to  it,  dictated  its  position.  It  is 
an  absolute  unity,  a  one  pure  element  of  the  most  perfect 
simplicity ;  and  yet  has,  by  an  inner  necessity,  unfolded  this 
pure  simplicity  of  its  self  into  all  things ;  and  all  the  diver¬ 
sities  that  are  or  can  be,  are  eternally  contained  within  this 
single  and  simple  force.  It  has  ever  acted  by  necessity ; 
and,  at  every  successive  step,  was  compelled  to  do  as  it  did ; 
and  yet,  it  has  ever  been  the  sole  original  and  absolutely  su¬ 
preme  Power,  whoUy  unconfined,  unconstrained,  passive  in 
nothing,  the  first  spring  of  all  possible  activity  ;  in  fact,  ac¬ 
tive  from  eternity  without  reaction,  every  energy  being  but 
a  radiance  from  itself.  And  notwithstanding  it  is  a  unity  by 
being  a  punctum,  it  is  also  a  diversity  in  being  an  immensum ; 
for,  in  its  eternal  action,  it  is  eternally  omnipresent.  What 
IS  this  original  physical  Force  ?  We  cannot  say. 

It  is  proper  now,  however,  that  we  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  all  this  confusion,  and  endeavor  to  understand  whence 
this  amazing  chaos  of  contradictions  has  sprung.  It  comes, 
we  think,  from  the  effort  to  conceive  of  a  material  spirit,  of  a 
physical  will,  of  a  necessity- God;  to  find  the  beginning; 
in  other  words,  in  that  which  is  merely  natural^  and  under  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  materialist  clings  to  the  notion  that  nature  is  alL 
He  believes  that  natural  science  can  compass  aU ;  that  ne¬ 
cessity  rules  the  universe  ;  and  that  the  world’s  great  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  be  solved  like  any  in  mechanics  or  chemics,  its  pe¬ 
culiar  difficulty  arising  merely  from  the  seemingly  vast  num¬ 
ber  and  complexity  of  its  factors.  He  proposes,  then,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  all  things  and  all  events,  without  conceding  a  spir¬ 
itual  personal  Creator. 

Of  necessity,  however,  he  must  ascribe  to  his  supposed 
Original,  all  the  natural  attributes  of  a  personal  God.  In  the 
very  beginning  of  his  statement,  he  must  set  forth  to  our 
view  a  something,  a  real  power,  which  is  eternal,  immutable, 
omnipresent,  omnipotent,  ever-active.  More  than  this  :  he 
finds  himself  obliged  to  deny  to  this  “  First  Cause  ”  almost 
all  the  peculiar  attributes  which  characterize  matter ;  for. 
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matter  being,  in  some  sense  at  least,  its  product,  cannot  be 
identical  with  it.  But  his  own  argument  will  not  suffer  him 
to  rest  even  here.  Compelled  to  affirm  the  unity  of  his 
“  Original  Power,”  he  is  at  last  driven  to  divest  it  of  all 
material  attributes  whatsoever,  except  that  one  which  could 
not  be  surrendered  without  giving  up  materialism  altogether, 
and  ascribing  to  his  “  Original  ”  the  distinctive  trait  of  spir¬ 
ituality,  viz.  freedom.  He  still  holds  fast  to  “necessity.” 
To  such  extremes  does  he  find  himself  constrained  to  go,  to¬ 
wards  acknowledging  a  personal  Cause,  that  he  even  denies 
to  his  First  Power  the  relation  of  space,  so  far  as  that  can 
be  denied  (and  farther  than  it  can  be  intelligibly  denied)  to 
what  is  physical.  He  strips  it  of  all  extent ;  and,  though  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  it  position,  is  unable  to  assign  it  ahy  particu¬ 
lar  position  ;  and  is,  in  fact,  logically  necessitated  to  lift  it 
altogether  out  of  the  relation  of  space  ;  which,  however,  he 
is,  by  a  logical  necessity  equally  stringent,  forbidden  to  do, 
because  his  main  proposition  is,  that  the  power  is  a  physical 
one. 

Thus  he  has  denied  to  his  original  Being  all  the  attributes 
of  matter  save  one,  necessity ;  and  endeavors  to  ascribe  to  it 
all  spiritual  attributes  save  those  involved  in  one,  viz.  moral 
freedom,  or  personality  ;  and  after  all  finds  himself,  not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  in  a  net  of  contradictions.  Surely  this  is  not 
strange  ;  for  is  it  not  plain  that  he  is  endeavoring  to  form  a 
conception  of  a  being  which  shall  be,  at  once,  independent 
and  enslaved,  absolute  and  yet  under  constraint  of  absolute 
law ;  of  a  “  force,”  which  yet  occupies  no  space  ;  of  a  one 
pure  natural  element,  which  is  yet  the  twvolution  whence  an 
infinite  diversity  shall  evolve  itself ;  of  a  beginnings  in  short, 
which  being  in  all  things  necessitated,  needs  itself  to  be  be¬ 
gun,  and,  in  its  helpless  unity,  must  forever  wait  in  vain  for 
something  to  change  it,  and  enable  it  to  become  something 
more  ?  In  a  word,  he  is  predicating  attributes  specifically 
spiritual,  of  that  which  he  assumes  to  be  merely  material 
He  is  striving,  in  brief,  to  conceive  of  a  material  spirits  of  a 
physical  wills  of  a  necessity-  God. 

The  truth  is,  that  no  unity  can  be  supposed  to  be  omnipresent  - 
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save  a  spiritual  one ;  that  there  is  no  “  absolute  beginnings  ” 
conceivable^  except  in  will;  that  there  is,  even,  no  pure  unity 
whatsoever,  save  that  which  we  behold  in  a  “  person ;  ”  nor 
any  possible  ^^OriginaV'  for  the  world,  save  a  personal  God, 
who  is  not  the  world,  nor  the  “  cause  ”  of  the  world,  but  the 
author,  the  sustainer,  and  the  ruler  of  it.  These  statements, 
however,  each  demand  some  further  elucidation. 

First :  No  power  which  is  a  unity  can  be  omnipres¬ 
ent,  UNLESS  IT  IS  A  SPIRITUAL  POWER. 

The  very  object  of  our  argument  is  to  find  the  one  from 
which  (or  whom)  the  universe  came,  and  whence  it  forever 
depends.  Our  “  original,”  therefore,  must  be  a  unity. 

Again,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  “  First  Power  ”  is 
omnipreserlt,  in  the  sense  that  it  must  be  conceived  of  as 
present,  in  the  beginning,  as  much  at  one  place  as  another, 
and  as  at  least  capable  of  acting  at  every  place.  Now  if  a 
natural  power  is,  at  any  given  moment,  not  acting  in  any 
particular  place,  then  how  can  it,  or  could  it,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  act  there  ?  Wherever  it  operates  it  operates  by  an 
absolute  necessity.  Wherever  it  does  not  operate,  there  it  is 
iwoperative,  also  by  necessity,  and  cannot  act.  The  only  con¬ 
ception,  then,  of  an  omnipresent  physical  force,  is  of  one 
which  is  really  acting  everywhere ;  a  conception  i.  e.  of  an 
infinite  sea,  or  abyss,  of  natural  power.  This,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  not  a  unity.  No  physical  unity,  then,  can  be  om¬ 
nipresent  ;  and  the  “  First  Cause,”  which  philosophy  is 
searching  after,  cannot  be  a  physical  cause,  and  so  cannot  be, 
strictly,  cause  at  all.  But, 

Secondly  :  There  is  no  “  absolute  beginning  ”  con¬ 
ceivable,  EXCEPT  IN  will. 

The  “  beginning  ”  cannot  be  begun  ;  neither  can  there  be 
anything  anterior  to  it,  which,  by  acting  upon  it,  shall  stir  it 
up  to  make  a  beginning.  The  “  beginning  ”  must  be  pure¬ 
ly  and  strictly  self -active.  Matter  is  not  so ;  neither  this  mat¬ 
ter  about  us,  nor  any  other  possible  substance,  which,  like  it, 
is  under  the  law  of  necessity.  For,  by  this  law,  there  is  no 
action  without  a  cause ;  and  the  action  of  the  cause  precedes 
the  action  which  is  its  effect,  and  then  that  causal  activity  it- 
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self,  if  a  necessary  one,  must  have  been  caused  again ;  and 
BO  we  find  ourselves,  once  more,  stumbling  up  the  ladder  of 
an  “  infinite  series.”  There  is  no  such  conception  as  that  of 
a  self-agent  necessitated.  The  two  terms  are  contradictory 
and  cancel  each  other.  Such  language  is  jargon,  and  no 
statement  of  thought. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  “  Original  Power  ”  is  active 
from  eternity.  But  if  the  original  be  a  natural  power,  then 
this  action  must  have  been  caused  by  something  else,  which 
proves  itself,  therefore,  the  true  Original ;  but  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  it  also  is  physical,  this  one  immediately  surren¬ 
ders  his  'crown  to  another,  and  then  that  other  to  another 
still :  and  the  last  that  we  can  see  is,  the  insignia  of  royalty 
flying,  with  infinite  speed,  along  an  infinite  line  of  powers ; 
each  one  of  them  became  a  king  and  no  king  the  same  in¬ 
stant,  and  discrowned  forever  :  The  “  infinite  series  ”  again. 

There  is  no  “  beginning  ”  conceivable,  then,  in  anything 
which  is  under  necessity,  or  anywhere  but  in  ivill)  which,  by 
its  very  idea  and  definition,  is  self-active.  The  will,  being 
essentially  intelligent,  makes  and  chooses  its  own  object,  and 
originates  its  own  action.  So  strictly  is  this  true,  that  the 
instant  you  bring  in  any  other  “  cause,”  you  destroy  person¬ 
ality.  So  plainly  is  this  true,  that  there  is  no  man  so  feeble 
as  not  to  be  conscious  of  doing  some  things,  and  of  having 
a  corresponding  responsibility  ;  or  so  stupid  as  to  believe 
himself  answerable  for  what  is  not  done  by  himself. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Power  which  originates  all  power,  all 
substance,  all  phenomena  and  events,  must  be  self-active, 
and  since  no  powers  are  self-active  but  such  as  are  of  that 
kind  which  we  call  “  voluntary  ”  or  “  personal,”  the  absolute 
beginning  can  be  found  nowhere  else  but  in  ^personal  Author} 

1  We  have  a  clear  conception  of  voluntary  action,  and  a  positive  conscious¬ 
ness  of  originating  it ;  and  though  this  action,  in  us,  finite  and  created  beings,  is 
put  forth  under  close  limitations,  and  upon  a  basis  of  occasions  furnished  to  us, 
we  readily  understand  that,  with  an  eternal  Spirit  —  the  Original  —  no  such  con¬ 
straints  can  exist,  and  no  such  basis  be  needed ;  but  that  his  absolute  intelligence 
must  furnish  objects  at  which  his  absolute  will  aims.  Thus,  though  differing 
from  us  immensely,  as  infinite  must  from  finite,  and  [the  original  from  things 
derivative,  he  does  not  so  differ  but  that  we  find  ourselves  in  his  similitude, 
and  call  his  action  “  voluntary,”  and  call  him  a  “  Will,”  a  “  Person.” 
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But  we  are  now  ready  to  go  a  step  further  yet.  We  have 
already  affirmed  and  proved  that  there  can  be  no  omnipres¬ 
ent  unity  save  a  personal  one ;  also  that  there  is  no  beginning 
save  a  personal  one.  We  now  affirm, 

Thirdly  :  That  there  is  no  true,  strict  unity,  even, 

THAT  IS  NOT  PERSONAL.  For, 

a.  Every  natural  force  whatsoever  may  be  supposed  to  be 
divided ;  must  be  viewed  as  divisible ;  and  so,  has  no  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  unity. 

The  smallest  particle  of  matter  has  its  sides  or  circumference, 
which  can  be  cut  by  a  plane  that,  of  the  one,  would  make 
two.  The  thinnest  and  minutest  lamina,  that  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  you  can  think  of,  may,  the  next  moment,  be  logically 
and  rationally  imagined  the  base  of  a  pyramid  whose  apex 
should  be,  by  any  desired  ratio,  smaller  than  the  base.  So 
much  for  physical  force  embodied  in  solidity.  But  its  form 
makes  no  difference. 

Think  of  it  as  fluent,  and  moving  in  that  simplest  of  direc¬ 
tions,  a  straight  line.  First,  this  is  not  a  “  mathematical  ” 
line,  for  it  must  have  some  thickness,  since  it  has  material 
substance.  This  line  of  power,  then,  can  even  be  conceived 
of  as  split  longitudinally,  by  a  wedge  from  that  pyramid,  if 
you  please ;  and,  certainly,  can  be  cut  aci)oss. 

But  reduce  your  conception  to  the  last  degree  of  evanes¬ 
cence,  which  shall  yet  leave  any  real  natural  power.  Con¬ 
ceive  of  its  utmost  concentration,  viz.  into  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proximation  in  reality  possible,  to  a  “  mathematical  ”  point. 
This  point  is  not  a  hard  atom,  but  something  else.  We 
will  not  exact  too  great  precision,  a  force,  something.  Still, 
it  cannot  be  absolutely  without  extent ;  for  then,  as  a  phys¬ 
ical  force,  it  must  be  without  being.  Yet,  if  it  be  viewed 
as  having  extent,  it  must  also  be  viewed  as  divisible.  It 
has  a  north  part,  and  a  south  part,  an  eastern  half,  and  a 
western.  But  if  divisible,  then  it  has  no  essential,  no  neces¬ 
sary  unity,  since  its  unity  is  such  as  may,  logically  and  ra¬ 
tionally,  be  conceived  as  lost.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  merely  physical  power,  as  being  essentially 
and  necessarily  one.  Its  unity,  at  any  time,  exists  by  chance, 
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merely ;  that  is,  by  a  temporary,  and  to  us,  uncertain  and 
vague  necessity,  not  by  a  necessity  eternal  and  absolute.^ 

But,  let  us  even  suppose,  as  the  objector  affirms,  that  the 
universe  is  at  bottom  a  mere  physical  force,  and  that  this 
all  is  a  unit.  Then  are  all  souls  blended  and  lost  in  this 
necessary  indestructible  physical  unity,  and  blended,  not 
merely  with  one  another,  but  with  all  matter  also.  And, 
since  this  unity  is  so  absolute,  we  must  go  one  step  further, 
and  affirm  this :  The  whole  physical  force  of  the  universe, 
(for  it  is  eternally  one  and  indivisible)  is  in  each  part  in 
souls,  as  well  as  in  atoms,  and  in  each  act,  alike  of  matter 
and  of  mind.  For,  being  essentially  indivisible,  it  must  be 
in  each  thing,  in  it  all  the  time,  and  in  all  its  motions,  all 
these,  again,  not  potentially,  but  actually.  That  is,  all  par¬ 
ticular  forces  are  actually  and  physically  infinite^  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  matter ;  all  powers  are  irresistibles,  all  resistances 
immovables ;  all  momentum  and  all  inertia,  all  intelligence 
and  all  stupidity,  are  alike  infinite.  No  wonder,  that,  from 
the  boundless  crash  and  conflict  of  the  tremendous  forces 
of  this  “  unity,”  wherein  infinite  meets  infinite  in  reckless 
concussion,  results  of  remarkable  brilliancy  should  ensue. 
When  such  flint  meets  such  steel,  it  must  be  that  celestial 
fires  are  elicited.  The  existence  of  suns,  and  comets,  and 
philosophers  is  a  problem  no  longer. 

On  the  whole,  is  it  not  sufficiently  clear,  that,  whether  we 
select  any  conceivable  part  of  the  physical  universe,  or  view 
it  entire,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  merely  natural 
power  to  have  in  itself,  and  to  be,  an  essentially  indestruc¬ 
tible  unity  ?  We  think  it  is  clear.  But, 

b.  Every  “  person  ”  must  be  conceived  of  as  essentially, 
necessarily,  indestructibly,  absolutely  one. 

That  which  says  “  I  ”  cannot  be  divided,  or  be  supposed 

1  If  the  possibility  of  an  eternal,  physical  unity  could  be  proved,  this  unity 
could  not  be  conceived  of  as  originating  the  universe,  because,  by  supposition 
having  no  other  material  than  itself  to  make  it  of,  and  being  itself  an  absolute, 
indestructible  unity,  it  can  neither  make  nor  become  a  diversity.  A  spiritual 
Power,  however,  in  its  very  idea,  is  one  that  “  works  undivided,  operates  un¬ 
spent.”  The  substance  of  the  soul  is  not  diminished  by  living,  nor  the  force  of 
the  will  divided  by  willing. 

VoL.  xni.  No.  50. 
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to  be  divided.  (1)  It  cannot  be  divided  in  time.  No  man 
can  think  of  himself  of  his  own  personality,  as  having  ex¬ 
isted  in  successive  parts.  But,  if  he  remembers  the  past,  it 
was  he  himself,  whom  he  remembers  as  living  then.  It  is  he 
himself  who  lives  now ;  and  himself  whom  he  thinks  of, 
when  he  anticipates  the  future. 

(2)  Nor  in  space.  No  man  can  think  of  himself  as  being 
partly  in  one  place,  and  partly  in  another ;  but  wherever  he 
is,  he  is  there. 

(3)  Nor  into  different  kinds  of  things.  The  self  is  not 
dissected  into  sensation,  knowledge,  will ;  but  it  is  the  self 
itself  which  feels,  knows,  and  chooses. 

All  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  are  powers  which  it  possesses ; 
and,  however  much  they  may  diminish  or  change,  the  unity 
of  the  central,  self-affirming,  self-active  agent  is  neither  des¬ 
troyed  nor  marred.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  this 
unity  as  not  involved  in  the  essential  idea  of  “  person,”  and 
of  “  spirit.”  While  the  being  lasts,  this  unity  is  necessary 
and  indestructible,  has  no  degrees,  does  not  vary  in  difl’erent 
individuals,  but  is  absolute  in  all. 

We  have  already  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is  no 
“  beginning  ”  conceivable  (for  anything)  save  in  a  will.  But 
even  if  we  had  been  wrong  there,  we  cannot  be  ^^Tong  in 
affirming, 

Fourthly :  That  for  the  universe,  at  least,  there  is 

NO  CONCEIVABLE  ORIGINAL,  SAVE  A  PERSONAL  AUTHOR. 

Here  is  an  immense  system  claimed,  by  the  objector,  to 
be  altogether  material,  i.  e.  subject  to  the  strict,  perpetual 
operation  of  “  cause  and  effect,”  a  combined  movement  of 
natural  forces.  There  is  no  God,  he  claims,  superior  to  the 
whole  of  all  these  parts.  God,  if  such  a  term  be  proper,  and 
the  universe,  are  identical.  Or,  perhaps  he  refuses  the  term 
altogether,  and  says :  there  is  no  God,  no  spirit ;  matter  is 
all,  mind  is  but  one  of  its  operations.  With  such  views,  he 
proceeds  to  inquire  for  the  origin  of  the  universe,  the  gi-eat 
first  cause.  In  other  words,  having  here  an  infinite  chain, 
he  is  looking  for  a  hook  whereon  he  may  hang  it.  Unless 
he  find  this,  the  whole  falls,  instantly,  out  of  his  sight.  He 
must  have  a  first  cause,  an  original. 
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But  is  it  not  plain,  that  the  original  of  the  universe,  is  not 
in  the  universe ;  and  that  the  cause  must  not  be  looked  for 
among  its  effects  ?  that  the  chain  cannot  be  hung  on  any 
one  of  its  own  links,  or  on  them  all  together.  If  there  is 
good  sense  or  right  reason,  in  this  perpetual  search  of  philos¬ 
ophy  after  the  “one  original,”  then  must  that  “one”  be 
found  outside  of  what  we  call  the  universe,  outside,  and 
above ;  anterior,  in  order  of  nature,  certainly,  and  superior 
in  essential  dignity,  in  real  power,  and  in  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  being.  Surely,  the  original  of  the  universe  is  not 
wholly  contained  within  it. 

But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  you  do  not  get  out  of  this 
“  sphere  of  cause  and  effect,”  until  you  have  entered  that  of 
free-agcncy ;  you  do  not  emerge  from  the  natural,  until  you 
come  to  the  spiritual.  You  have  not  escaped  from  matter, 
unless  you  have  reached  mind.  In  short,  you  have  not  got 
outside  of  the  world,  unless  you  find  yourself  in  the  presence 
of  a  personal  cause,  i.  e.  not  “  cause,”  but  author.  You  are 
still  entangled  in  the  interminable  succession  of  cause  and 
effect,  until  you  see  God. 

Sylogisms.  The  “origin”  of  the  world  is  out  of  the 
world.  The  world  (the  objector  himself  claims)  is  all  a 
sphere  of  cause  and  effect.  The  “  origin  ”  of  the  world  is 
out  of  the  sphere  of  cause  and  effect.  But  free-agents  are 
the  only  existences  that  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  “  origin  ”  of  the  world,  then,  is  a  free  agent. 

Or  again :  The  “  beginning  ”  cannot  have  been  “  cdused.” 
All  action  is  caused,  save  that  of  “  persons.”  The  act  of 
the  beginning,  then,  was  the  act  of  a  person. 

Objection.  A  single  objection  here  demands  a  brief  no¬ 
tice.  It  is  said :  “  In  proving  the  existence  of  God,  you 
have  but  plunged  into  deeper  embarrassments  than  ever ; 
have  escaped  from  one  mystery,  only  to  fall  into  a  greater 
mystery.  If  the  world  needs  to  be  accounted  for,  much 
more,  God ;  and,  if  the  universe  without  this  incomprehen¬ 
sible  being,  furnishes  a  difficult  problem,  much  greater  does 
the  difficulty  become,  when  this  new  infinitude  is  added  to 
the  old.” 
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Answer.  I.  We  started  in  the  endeavor  to  account  for 
the  “  worW*  We  have  done  so.  If  it  is  now  proposed  that 
we  account  for  God^  it  is  manifest,  that  a  new  question  is 
propounded  to  us,  wholly  distinct  from  the  one  with  which 
we  started,  and  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

We  started  to  find  the  “  first  one.”  It  is  simply  unreason 
to  speak  of  another  “  first  ”  anterior  to  that,  or  to  require  a 
unity  more  complete  than  the  “  one.”  We  sought  to  find 
the  key  which  should  unlock  the  mystery  of  creation.  It  is 
absurd  to  ask  us  to  unlock  the  key.  We  aimed  to  find  the 
principle  which  should  give  us  a  rational  view  of  all  things. 
The  principle  that  does  this,  stands  within  its  own  light, 
and  needs  not  to  be  made  to  appear  reasonable  by  the  light 
of  any  other  principle.  That  which  explains  all  things,  is, 
by  the  very  supposition,  as  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
final  statement.  That  being,  the  recognition  of  whose  exis¬ 
tence  makes  the  perception  of  all  other  existence  a  rational 
conception,  is  the  primal  mystery.  The  primal  mystery,  ex¬ 
plaining  all  others,  is  explained  by  none.  But  the  objector 
may  put  his  statement  into  another  shape  and  deny  that  a  rear 
sonable  principle  has  been  given,  that  the  affirmation  which 
we  have  reached  has  any  light  of  its  own  to  stand  in. 

To  this,  in  Reply,  II.  We  affirm  that  it  is  reasonable, 
and  that  it  does  stand  in  the  light  of  its  own  perfect  reason¬ 
ableness,  commending  itself,  not  to  the  intellect  alone,  but 
to  every  department  of  the  soul,  and  eliciting  a  thrill  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment  from  every  fibre  of  man’s  being. 

This  assertion  is  not  of  a  nature  that  admits  d  priori  dem¬ 
onstration  ;  but  it  can  be  illustrated  and  proved  in  an  end¬ 
less  fulness  and  perfection  of  detail.  Such  illustration, 
however,  must  for  the  present,  be  omitted. 

We  are  willing  to  rest,  here,  our  demonstration  of  the 
truth  laid  down  on  p.  406,  “  X,”  that  the  sole^  original^ 
alsolute  power  is  spiritual  and  personal  ;  and  delay  the 
conclusion  of  this  Essay,  merely  to  observe,  that  the  result 
now  reached,  the  great  facts  of  the  visible,  and  of  the  “  intel¬ 
ligible”  universe  harmonize.  Everywhere  behold  material 
forces  subjected  to  ordinances  of  wisdom ;  working  in  com- 
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bination  for  intelligible  and  rational  ends.  Whether  we  con¬ 
template  the  structure  of  our  own  bodies,  or  of  the  world ; 
meditate  upon  atoms,  or  upon  suns;  upon  those  invisible 
seeds,  finer  than  minutest  particles  of  impalpable  powder, 
which  no  secret  depth  and  no  distance  can  escape,  or  on 
that  stellar  dust  which  clouds  the  blueness  of  the  heavens  by 
night,  that  inconceivable  system  of  solar  and  planetary  orbs 
to  which  our  own  is  imagined  to  belong,  and  of  which  the 
earth,  with  her  sister  spheres,  constitutes  but  an  infinitessi- 
mal  and  utterly  insignificant  part,  whether  we  sink  or  soar, 
we  behold  everywhere  the  same  subjection  of  material  force 
to  reasonable  aims.  This  glorious  vision  crowns  our  meta¬ 
physic  dream  with  new  fulness  of  assurance ;  and  we  re¬ 
joice  to  find  the  same  eternal  one  revealed  in  the  universe 
without,  as  in  the  mind.  Outward  facts,  as  well  as  inner 
processes,  hold  us  fast  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  highest 
and  truest  conception  of  the  original  power  of  the  universe, 
is  that  of  a  spiritual  power  involving  and  using  all  material 
forces.  And  so,  we  pronounce  firmly,  confidently,  but  with 
eager  inquiry,  and  intense  longing,  the  great  name — GOD ! 


ARTICLE  VII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  Norton’s  Translation  of  tub  Gospels.^ 

Probably  no  theological  work  of  equal  bulk  has  ever  been  published  in 
America,  which  combines  so  many  outward  attractions  as  are  presented  in 
this  work  of  Prof.  Norton.  The  paper  is  firm  and  pure,  the  type  clear  and 
elegant,  there  is  a  liberal  width  of  margin,  and  every  page  is  significant  of 
affluence. 

The  editorial  labor  performed  on  the  work  is  distinguished  by  its  obvious 

1  A  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes.  By  Andrews  Norton.  In  two 
volumes.  8vo.  pp.  443  and  565.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
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fidelity.  We  have  seldom  noticed  more  evidence  of  scrupulous  and  con¬ 
scientious  care,  than  is  evinced  by  the  Editors  in  their  preparation  of  the 
second  volume.  The  first  volume  contains  Prof.  Norton’s  Translation  of  the 
Gospels,  and  the  second  his  Notes  upon  the  Translation.  These  Notes  were 
not  left,  by  their  author,  in  a  finished  state.  The  Editors  have  endeavored 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  a  cautious  use  of  manuscript  notes  of  Prof.  Nor¬ 
ton’s  oral  exposition  of  the  Gospels,  given  in  the  years  1826 — 1830,  while 
he  was  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard 
University ;  also  by  extracts  from  the  author’s  published  works,  such  as  the 
Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  believing  the  Doctrines  of  Trinitarians ;  also 
by  an  occasional  reference  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  left  by  the  Professor  in 
manuscript.  Such  a  compilation  must,  of  course,  have  a  fragmentary  ap¬ 
pearance.  Many  of  the  criticisms  lack  the  pertinence  and  the  pith  which 
would  have  been  ^ven  them,  had  they  been  prepared  expressly  for  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  now  applied.  The  Editors  deserve  high  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  degree  of  unity  and  completeness  which  they  have  given 
to  the  volume,  compiled  under  these  various  disadvantages. 

The  Translation  of  the  Gospels  b  written  in  that  pure,  chaste  style 
which  b  always  expected  from  Mr.  Norton.  In  many  instances,  it  gives  the 
meaning  of  the  original  more  accurately  than  we  find  it  in  King  James’s  Ver¬ 
sion.  In  our  opinion,  however,  it  is  often  less  correct  than  our  received 
translation  ;  and  still  more  frequently  its  deviations  from  the  style  of  that 
venerable  text  seem  to  be  needless,  and  are,  consequently,  unpleasant.  We 
are  oflten  pained  as  we  miss  some  beautiful  word  or  phrase,  sacred  in  its  asso- 
cbtions  and  fascinating  by  its  artlessncss,  and  find,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  some¬ 
thing  which,  at  the  best,  is  no  better  than  what  it  has  displaced,  and  which 
appears,  in  the  comparison,  rigid  or  forced.  There  are  turns  of  expression  for 
which  our  language  b  indebted  to  our  English  Bible,  and  which  are  now  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  perfection  of  the  language  itself.  We  can  never  feel  at  home 
in  reading  any  Translation  which  exchanges  these  simple  idioms  for  novel  and 
stiff  phrases.  We  doubt  whether  a  lover  of  the  good  old  English  literature 
can  read  a  page  of  Prof.  Norton’s  Translation,  without  admiring  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  exact  terminology,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  an  occasional  wish 
that  he  had  not  sacrificed  it  to  the  equally  exact,  but  far  more  charming,  ter¬ 
minology  of  our  familiar  Version.  As  innovation  b  not  always  improve¬ 
ment,  so,  in  many  instances,  a  needless  innovation  is,  on  the  whole,  a  seri¬ 
ous  damage.  An  inferior  Version,  however,  may  not  be  altogether  useless ; 
as  it  directs  especial  attention  to  the  superior,  and  illustrates  its  neglected 
excellences. 

A  reader  unused  to  the  comments  of  the  German  philologists,  will  be 
rather  startled  at  the  unauthorized  liberties  which  Prof.  Norton  takes  with 
the  evangelical  record,  and  at  the  coolness  with  which  he  devises  methods 
for  its  emendation.  We  will  succinctly  state  hb  mode  of  explaining  the 
account  of  the  Saviour’s  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  Prof.  Norton  supposes 
that  certain  men  who  “  had  been  excited  by  our  Saviour’s  miracles,  and  by 
the  declarations  of  John  the  Baptist  to  look  upon  him  as  their  Messiah,” 
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"  were  ready  to  profess  themselves  his  followers,  with  the  hope  of  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  good  things  which  his  followers  might  expect.”  In  order  to 
convince  these  men  of  “  the  opposition  between  his  office  and  character, 
and  the  office  and  character  of  the  Messiah  expected  of  the  Jews,”  our 
Saviour  represented  himself  as  tempted,  by  Satan,  to  do  the  very  things 
which  the  Jews  had  expected  that  their  Messiah  would  do,  or  at  least 
might  do,  according  to  their  conceptions  concerning  him.  It  was  a 
popular  notion  of  the  Jews,  that  temptations  to  sin  proceeded  from  Satan ; 
and  our  Lord,  in  using  language  founded  on  this  idea,  meant  to  give  them 
the  strongest  impression  which  they  were  capable  of  receiving,  of  the  moral 
evil,  the  opposition  to  God’s  purposes,  which  would  characterize  such  ac¬ 
tions  as  were  in  accordance  with  their  conceptions  of  the  expected  Messiah.” 
Our  Lord’s  words  respecting  his  temptation  by  Satan,  were  spoken  to  the 
excited  and  erring  Jews,  “  before  those  who  afterwards  became  his  apostles 
had  joined  him,”  “  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  one  of  them 
was  present  at  the  delivery  of  this  discourse.  The  words  of  Jesus  were  im¬ 
perfectly  repeated  by  those  who  heard  them,  without  a  distinct  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  their  design.  The  striking  representation  which  he  had  given,  was 
adapted  to  fix  itself  in  their  minds,  and  was  repeated  without  being  undeiv 
stood. 

“  Had  the  occasion  of  his  words  been  preserved,  the  narrative  of  it,  in  the 
style  of  the  evangelists,  might  have  been  somewhat  in  this  manner: 

‘  And  some  came  to  him,  saying.  Master,  we  believe  that  thou  art  he  who 
was  to  come.  We  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

‘  And  they  said.  When  wilt  thou  manifest  thyself  in  thy  kingdom,  and  be 
exlated,  thou  and  thy  followers  ? 

<  And  he  spoke  a  parable  unto  them,  saying.  The  Son  of  Man  was  in  the 
wilderness,  praying  to  God  and  fasting  ;  and  Satan  came  to  him  to  tempt 
him,  and  said,  Lo !  thou  art  hungry ;  since  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  [that 
is,  the  Messiah] ,  conunand  these  stones  to  become  loaves  of  bread.’ 

‘‘  The  announcement  of  our  Saviour  that  he  was  speaking  a  parable, 
escaped  the  attention  or  memory  of  his  hearers,  and  the  evangelists  secorded 
the  narrative  as  a  veritable  history,  because  it  was  so  reported,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  them  by  those  who  heard  but  misunderstood  the  Saviour’s* 
recital.”  Vol.  H.  pp.  31 — 54. 

But  if  we  allow  such  conjectural  emendations  of  even  an  uninspired  his¬ 
tory,  what  confidence  can  we  place  in  it  ?  And  if  we  allow  them  in  an  in¬ 
spired  narrative,  of  what  worth  is  the  inspiration  ?  What  is  the  character 
of  that  teacher  who  makes  his  illustrations  so  much  stronger  than  his  state¬ 
ments  of  the  truth  to  be  illustrated,  that  the  shadow  only  is  retained  in  the 
mind,  and  the  substance  is  permanently  lost  ?  If  we  may  thus  explain  away 
one  simple  narrative,  why  may  we  not  explain  away  the  whole  record  ? 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  answer  which  will  be  given  to  these  queries  by 
the  advocates  of  Prof.  Norton’s  interpretation.  It  will  be  said  that  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  our  Lord  did  misunderstand  him  oflen  and  grossly  :  see  Vol.  H. 
Appendix,  Note  E.  pp.  519 — 565.  But  were  these  errors  permanent? 
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When  the  Holy  Ghost  brought  all  things  to  the  remembrance  of  the  disci¬ 
ples,  did  these  errors  remain  ? 

It  will  be  again  replied,  that  the  errors  were  not  essential.  Prof.  Norton  af¬ 
firms  :  “  As  regards  the  apostles,  we  believe  that  their  minds  were  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  by  direct  miraculous  communications  from  him,  in 
regard  to  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity.  But  we  have  no  warrant  to 
believe,  nor  is  there  any  probable  argument  to  show,  that  this  Divine  illu¬ 
mination  was  further  extended.”  Vol.  H.  p.  549.  But  are  not  all  truths  in¬ 
timately  connected ;  and  if,  on  subjects  like  the  existence  and  agency  of 
fallen  spirits,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world  (see  Vol.  H. 
pp.  195,  196),  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  lapsed  into  incorrigible 
errors  (Vol.  H.  pp.  559 — 561),  must  not  these  mistakes  afiect  their  views 
of  other  still  more  important  themes  ?  And  if  the  narrators  of  our  Lord’s 
conversations  cannot  be  trusted,  how  can  we  trust  the  authors  of  the  Epis¬ 
tles  ?  If  Yrom  imagined  internal  evidence  merely,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pimge  Matt.  12: 40  (see  Vol.  H.  pp.  123, 124)  from  the  actual  conversation 
of  our  Lord,  what  confidence  can  we  place  in  any  doctrinal  statements  of 
Paul  or  John,  when  they  happen  to  oppose  our  antecedent  convictions,  or 
our  sense  of  propriety  ?  Besides,  what  are  the  essential  truths  of  religion  ? 
Are  the  doctrines  of  entire  depravity,  regeneration  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
the  atonement,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  essential  ?  Are  the  instructions  which 
the  apostles  gave  on  these  subjects,  as  clearly,  as  definitely  in  favor  of  Prof. 
Norton’s  views,  as  he  would  have  desired  ?  Are  they  perfect  instructions  ? 
Were  they  supematurally  revealed  ? 

These  volumes  of  Prof.  Norton,  learned  as  they  are,  and  exhibiting  such 
a  classical  finish  of  style,  afibrd  a  new  proof,  that  any  interpreter  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  will  err  in  his  comments 
upon  it  He  will  not  regard  its  assertions  as  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
that  laborious  study  which  is  sometimes  requisite  to  unfold  their  mutual  con- 
sbtency.  He  will  adopt  plausible  interpretations,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  claims  of  a  volume  written  by  holy  men  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Prof.  Norton  was  a  sedate,  sober,  and  acute  philologist ; 
but,  under  his  criticisms,  the  spirit  and  living  energy  of  many  passages  in 
the  Gospels,  seem  to  evaporate.  His  Translation  and  Notes  may  be  read 
with  profit,  if  they  j)e  read  with  care ;  he  suggests  many  rich  and  beauti¬ 
ful  thoughts ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  he  fails  to  exhibit  the  profounder 
meaning  of  the  evangelists,  and  to  unfold  the  deeper  wealth  of  our  Lord’s 
instructions.  When  we  reflect  on  his  valuable  services  in  defending  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  reality  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  them, 
we  regret  so  much  the  more  that  he  failed  to  develop  that  great  system  of 
doctrines  which  gives  to  the  Bible  its  peculiar  value,  its  essential  glory. 
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n.  Norton’s  Internal  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  op 
THE  Gospels.* 

Ik  this  elegantly  printed  volume,  Frof.  Norton  refutes  the  main  theory 
of  Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus,  in  few  words,  but  with  obvious  success.  The  com¬ 
parison  instituted  between  the  methods  adopted  by  Strauss,  for  throwing 
discredit  on  the  evangelical  narrative,  and  equally  justifiable  methods 
which  might  be  adopted  for  casting  suspicion  on  the  narrative  of  Julius 
Csesar’s  death,  is  very  apposite  and  forcible;  see  pp.  71-84.  Prof.  Norton’s 
criticisms  on  the  style  of  the  whole  Straussian  school  are  eminently  just. 
No  man  loved  a  transparent  and  accurate  phrase  more  than  he,  and  no 
man  was  more  disgusted  with  mere  verbiage,  and  unmeaning  mysticism. 

The  moral  efiect  of  the  Straussian  discussions  with  regard  to  the  claims 
of  the  Redeemer,  is  deeply  injurious.  ‘‘K  one  were  to  submit  to  hear  the 
character  and  conduct  of  his  most  intimate  friend  canvassed  and  questioned 
at  great  length,  in  the  manner  in  which  Strauss  discusses  the  history  of  our 
Lord,  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  feel  for  him  the  same  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  as  before.”  This  judicious  remark  of  Prof.  Norton,  p.  102,  is  worthy 
of  being  often  pondered,  and  it  applies  to  many  other  discussions  than  those 
relating  to  the  history  of  our  Saviour  on  earth.  Any  style  of  reasoning 
which  brings  any  religious  truth  into  grave  question,  is  attended  with  moral 
perils. 

In  this  volume.  Prof.  Norton  derives  much  lucid  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospels  from  their  internal  structure.  No  jurist,  accustomed  to  weigh  the 
minutest  probabilities  for  and  against  a  record,  can  read  the  arguments  de¬ 
tailed  in  thb  volume,  without  a  confirmed  faith  in  the  evangelical  narrative. 
Mr.  Norton  repeats  a  remark  which  he  has  elsewhere  made  with  much 
force,  that,  “  if  we  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  we  prove  the 
truth  of  Christianity  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  disprove  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  were  that  possible,  [and  of  course  he  believes  it  impossible,] 
would  not  be  to  advance  a  step  toward  disproving  its  truth,”  p.  98.  ,  If  the 
Gospels  were  not  written  by  the  men  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  they  may 
yet  be  true  in  their  essential  teachings.  There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that 
‘‘Luke’s  narrative”  is  authentic,  even  if  it  should  be  proved,  as  it  cannot  be, 
that  Luke  never  wrote  it.  “  In  order  to  disprove  the  truth,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  miraculous  origin,  of  our  religion,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  all 
those  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  imply  its  miraculous  origin  as 
their  cause,  never  existed,  or  that  none  other  sufficient  solution  may  be 
given  of  their  existence,”  p.  99. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  accuse  Prof.  Norton  of  denying  the  supernatural 


*  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  Part  I.  Remarks  on 
Christianity  and  the  Gospels,  with  particular  reference  to  Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus. 
Fart  II.  Portions  of  an  unfinished  work.  By  Andrews  Norton.  Boston :  Lit* 
tie,  Brown  and  Company.  1855.  8vo.  pp.  309. 
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character  of  the  Gospels.  He  says :  “  Whatever  they  may  discover  of  hu¬ 
man  incapacity  or  imperfection,  appears  in  intimate  union  with  conceptions 
which  I  do  not  say  that  the  minds  of  their  uninstructed  writers  could  not 
have  attained,  but  which  no  human  mind  could  have  attained  without  being 
supernaturally  enlightened  by  God, — conceptions  of  religion  and  duty,  of 
all  that  is  most  sublime  in  character,  views  of  God  and  man,  of  life  and  im¬ 
mortality,  far  transcending  all  which  mere  human  philosophy  has  revealed.” 
p.  144.  See  also  pp.  145, 156.  Still,  Prof.  Norton’s  views  of  the  strict  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Gospels  are  far  beneath  the  true  standard,  and  he  holds  the 
Gospels  in  higher  estimation  than  the  Epistles.  The  celebrated  passage, 
2  Tim.  3: 16,  “  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,”  etc.,  he  inter¬ 
prets  thus :  “  The  spirit  of  God  is  breathed  into  every  book,”  that  is,  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  “  and  the  only  purpose  of  the  apostle  was  to  assert  generally, 
what  no  Christian  will  deny,  that  a  religious  spirit  pervades  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.”  pp.  16,  17.  Such  inadequate  views  of  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Bible  lessen  the  value  of  all  arguments  for  its  Genuineness ;  for,  if  the 
Bible  admit  as  many  errors  on  religious  themes  as  Prof.  Norton  ascribes  to 
it,  who  shall  tell  what  these  errors  are,  and  how  shall  we  determine  whether 
its  miracles  were  wrought  in  confirmation  of  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  or 
in  confirmation  of  what  we  believe  to  be  false  ?  The  value  of  miraculous 
attestations  in  favor  of  the  Bible  is  so  far  diminished,  as  we  admit  that  doc¬ 
trines  fairly  taught  in  that  Book  are  unworthy  of  belief. 

Mr.  Norton’s  theory  of  the  atonement  affects,  and  is  affected  by,  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  some  momentous  words  in  the  Gospels.  He  translates  Matt.  27: 
46  and  Mark  15:  34,  “  My  God !  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  left  [not  forsaken] 
me  ?  ”  These  are  the  first  words  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm.  The  quota¬ 
tion  of  these  words  would  bring  the  whole  Psalm  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
Jews  around  the  cross.  These  Jews  applied  the  words  to  David,  whom 
they  believed  to  be  the  illustrious  type  of  the  Messiah.  If  then  David  was 
left  to  suffer,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  do  not  prove  him  to  be  an  object  of 
God’s  displeasure.  If  the  type  of  the  Messiah  was  “  left,”  and  still  remained 
a  favorite  of  Heaven,  so  Jesus  may  be  “  left,”  and  still  remain  a  favorite  of 
Heaven,  the  true  Messianic  archetype  ;  pp.  289 — 292.  But  can  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  words  have  a  meaning  so  cool,  argumentative,  diplomatic  ? 
Is  not  such  an  explanation  of  them  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene 
described,  and  with  the  religious  feelings  which  the  scene  yet  awakens,  and 
will  always  awaken,  in  our  hearts  ?  Such  inept  and  frigid  interpretations 
materially  diminish  the  value  of  Prof.  Norton’s  philological  works. 
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in.  Sheldox  ox  Six  axd  Kedemptiox.^ 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  once  President  of  Waterville  College, 
Maine.  For  several  years  he  has  been  known  as  a  clear  and  forcible  writer, 
a  vigorous  and  independent  thinker.  Some  of  his  views  are  peculiar  to  him- 
self;  and  those  which  are  coincident  with  the  standard  of  others,  have  evi¬ 
dently  been  wrought  out  by  his  own  mind.  It  is  to  be  regretted  thaf  he  has 
not  been  more  familiar  with  the  Edwardean  School  of  divines,  and  that  a 
more  careful  study  of  their  treatises  has  not  saved  him  from  certain  errors 
which  are  made  prominent  in  this  volume.  We  do  not  deny  that  his  dis¬ 
courses  evince  much  talent,  keen  discrimination,  strong  thought ;  but  they 
indicate  that  he  has  overlooked  various  important  principles,  and  has  there¬ 
fore  stumbled  into  various  grave  errors.  We  have  no  time  to  specify  all 
of  them,  but  will  merely  allude  to  a  few. 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  first  sermon,  and  designed  to  furnish  a  proof 
of  the  being  of  God,  Dr.  Sheldon  denies  that  matter  has  “  any  proper  sub¬ 
stantial  being,”  that  it  is  “  the  subject  of  sensible  qualities.”  He  affirms,  mat¬ 
ter  is  “  that  which  is  without  not  only  any  self,  but  also  any  actual  subject. 
It  is  a  mere  objective  appearance  in  space,  a  collection  of  particles  with  simi¬ 
lar  properties.”  pp.  32,  33  ;  see,  likewise,  326 — 329.  We  know  it  to  be  an 
historical  fact,  that  this  idealism,  as  applied  to  matter,  has  resulted  in  a  like 
idealism  as  applied  to  mind.  Dr.  Sheldon  reasons  thus :  “  Now  as  matter  is 
thus  a  mere  appearance,  without  any  subject  of  its  own,  it  seems  a  war¬ 
ranted  inference  that  it  has,  in  itself,  no  independent  ground  of  existence  ; 
and.  therefore  must  have  had  a  Creator  ” ;  p.  34.  Many  divines  have  rea¬ 
soned  in  a  similar  method,  and  have  supposed  that  by  denying  the  substan¬ 
tial  existence  of  matter,  they  might  exalt  the  Mind  which  made  it.  But 
other  philosophers  have  inferred  that,  as  physical  things  have  no  substantial 
being,  so  mind  has  none  ;  and,  as  the  earth  is  a  mere  appearance,  so  the 
spirit  is  a  mere  seeming ;  and  thus  the  verj'  process  of  reasoning  which  was 
designed  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  has  been  applied  to  the  disproof  of 
that  existence.  Dr.  Sheldon’s  note  involves  a  denial  of  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  human  belief ;  so  it  appears  to  us  ;  and  this  rejection  of  a 
first  principle  must  logically  result,  as  it  has  heretofore  resulted,  in  conclu¬ 
sions  hostile  to  religion.  Doubtless  the  aim  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  in  his  denial  of 
a  familiar  axiom,  is  a  good  one  ;  so  was  Bishop  Berkeley’s. 

Some  of  our  author’s  anthropological  theories  are,  in  our  opinion,  inac¬ 
curate.  He  speaks  of  “  the  power  of  free  will  ”  as  “  the  faculty  of  deter¬ 
mining  our  actions,  and  so  forming  our  character.  This  constitutes  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  in  man,  or  that  by  which  he  gives  being  and  direction  to  his 


1  Sin  and  Redemption :  a  Series  of  Sermons,  to  which  is  added  an  Oration  on 
Moral  Freedom.  By  1).  N.  Sheldon,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Elm  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  Bath,  Maine.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Lamport  and  Blakcman.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Co.  1856.  pp. 332.  12mo. 
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actions,’*  p.  45.  Is  not  this  a  less  definite  account  of  the  will  than  is  given 
by  President  Edwards,  when  he  says  that  will  is  the  power  of  choosing  ?  Is 
not  Dr.  Sheldon’s  language  consistent  with  the  theory,  that  will  is  merely  the 
power  of  executive  volition  ?  He  subsequently  distinguishes  from  the  will, 
“  the  power  of  exercising  certain  afiections,”  as  “  love  to  God,”  “  love  and 
piety  towards  other  persons,”  p.  47.  But  does  not  all  holy  love  to  God,  all 
holy  love  to  man,  all  piety  involve  a  preference,  a  choice,  an  act  of  will  ? 
It  is  one  of  the  best  peculiarities  of  Edwards,  that  he  ascribes  preference, 
as  distinct  from  natural  affection,  to  -the  will. 

“  Sure  I  am,”  says  Dr.  Sheldon,  “  that  there  is  not  a  hint  in  the  Bible, 
Old  Testament  or  New,  that  Adam  had  a  single  natural  power  or  endow¬ 
ment  which  his  descendants  do  not  have.  Nor  is  there  a  single  intimation 
that  he  was  in  any  respect,  a  finer  and  nobler  specimen  of  his  race  than 
any  other  person  who  has  lived  since,”  p.  50.  The  writer  of  these  sentences 
does  not  mean  to  assert,  however,  that  “  human  nature  now,  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  moral  action,”  is  “  as  undamaged  as  the  human  nature  of  Adam 
before  he  sinned.”  On  this  subject,  our  author  says,  that  “  no  one  will  be 
over-confident,”  p.  144.  “  If  any  choose  to  maintain  the  existence,  in  the 
posterity  of  Adam,  of  an  originally  disordered  constitution,  while  yet  they 
allow  that  in  this  constitution  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  sin  ;  this  is 
a  point  concerning  which  we  neither  afiSrm  nor  deny  anything.  We  re¬ 
frain  from  any  positive  assertion,  because  our  inquiries  have  thus  far  fur- 
lushed  no  positive  evidence,”  p.  124,  see  also  pp.  125,  120 — 123.  Our 
author  supposes,  then,  that  “  the  powers  given  to  Adam  are  essentially  the 
powers  conferred  on  all  other  men,”  p.  51,  and  does  not  deny,  nor  deem 
himself  authorized  to  deny,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  possess  “  a  nature 
disturbed  in  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  one  another  and  not  having  the 
harmony  and  proportion  ”  belonging  “  to  the  original  nature  of  our  first 
parents,”  p.  120.  If,  therefore.  Dr.  Sheldon  does  “not  presume  to  decide, 
whether  the  descendants  of  Adam  begin  life  with  such  an  altered  deterio¬ 
rated  nature  or  not,”  how  can  he  presume  to  decide  whether  they  have  in 
any  sense  lost  the  divine  image  or  not  ?  He  affirms  positively  that  “  the  sin 
of  Adam  did  not  destroy  his  human  nature  and  faculties,  which  were  the  im¬ 
age  of  God  within  him,”  p.  51 ;  and  that  “the  human  nature  in  which  [Adam] 
was  created,  remained,  though  no  longer  undamaged,  since  he,  by  his  defec¬ 
tion,  had  damaged  it,  had  impaired  its  harmony,”  p.  52.  If  Adam’s  posterity 
have  a’nature  disordered,  damaged,  as  Adam’s  own  nature  became,  is  this  in¬ 
jured  nature  as  much  in  the  image  of  God  as  was  the  nature  of  Adam  before 
he  sinned  ?  Is  there  not  a  contradiction  between  the  assertion  on  the  one 
hand,  “of  the  equal  creation  of  all  men  in  the  divine  likeness,”  so  that  men 
now  liring  “  need,  they  deserve  by  their  very  nature,  all  the  respect  and 
consideration,  which  any  possessor  of  this  nature  has  ever  needed  and  pre¬ 
served,”  p.  53,  and  the  assertion,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  perhaps,  for  aught 
we  know,  the  nature  of  all  Adam’s  posterity  has  been  damaged  before  their 
own  voluntary  act  ?  We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Sheldon  in  maintaining 
that  the  image  of  God  consists  merely  in  the  possession  of  faculties  and 
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sensibilities  among  themselves ;  and  that,  while  in  the  former  respect  the 
divine  likeness  has  been  retained,  in  the  latter  respect  it  has  been  lost 
Often  also  the  phrase  “image  of  God,”  is  used  in  a  third  sense,  and  denotes 
the  holy  preference  which  Adam  once  freely  put  forth,  and  which  none  but 
the  regenerate  put  forth  now.  It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Sheldon  presses  the 
phrase  into  a  narrower  compass  than  prevailing  usage  justifies,  and  makes 
affirmations  which  are  true  secundum  quid^  as  if  they  were  true  simpliciter. 

If  it  may  be  the  fact,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  a  danu^ed  nature, 
p.  121,  then  it  may  be  the  fact  that  they  receive  this  nature  in  consequence 
of  his  apostasy.  If  it  may  be  right  for  God  to  introduce  Adam’s  descend¬ 
ants  into  the  world  with  “  the  harmony  ”  of  their  institution  disturbed,  then 
it  may  be  right  for  him  to  do  so  on  account  of  their  ancestor’s  rebellion.  As 
Dr.  Sheldon  will  not  deny  the  protasis^  we  see  not  how  he  can  deny  the 
apodosis  in  these  sentences.  He  does  contend,  however,  that  the  origin  of 
men’s  sin  can  not  be  traced  back  to  Adam,  p.  112,  and  he  interprets  Rom. 
5: 19,  as  not  teaching  that  our  sins  were  occasioned  by  Adam’s  fall  in  any 
way,  but  merely  as  teaching  “  the  universal  fact  that  sin  follows  transgres- 
rion,”  “that  Adam  and  Eve  sinned,  and  spiritual  death,  condemnation  follow¬ 
ed  in  consequence  of  their  sin.  So  their  descendants  have  sinned,  and 
spiritual  death  has  followed  their  sin.  So  it  will  be  hereafter,”  p.  104.  Dr. 
Sheldon  is  thus  obliged  to  give  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
history.  And  what  are  his  reasons  for  denying  that  our  sins  may  be  traced 
back  to  Adam’s  fall  ?  His  main  reason  is,  that  such  a  theory  makes  “  the 
disobedience  of  Adam  necessitate  the  sinfulness  of  all  his  posterity,”  p.  107. 
He  rejects  the  theory,  because  the  relation  of  Adam  to  his  offspring  “  is  not 
that  of  one  who  by  his  own  act  determines,  in  a  necessary  way,  the  acts  and 
the  moral  state  of  all  the  rest,”  p.  109.  “Adam  has  exerted  no  irresistibly 
detenmning  influence we  see  “  no  blind  mechanism  or  natural  necessity 
in  our  sin,  p.  110 ;  see  also  pp.  Ill,  116, 125.  Sins  do  not  “pass  by  natural 
descent  from  generation  to  generation,”  p.  118,  are  not  propagated,  p.  119. 
It  is  rather  singular,  that  a  divine  so  acute  as  Dr.  Sheldon,  should  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  distinction  between  the  doctrine  that  our  sinfulness  is  occasioned 
by  the  fall  of  Adam  in  such  a  vray  as  leaves  our  wills  entirely  free,  and  the 
doctrine  that  our  sins  are  caused  by  his  fall,  in  such  a  way  as  to  force, 
necessitate,  irresistibly  compel  us  to  do  wrong.  From  the  absurd  notion 
that  our  sin  is  made  fatally  inevitable  by  Adam’s  apostasy.  Dr.  Sheldon  has 
allowed  the  pendulum  to  swing  over  to  the  other  extreme,  that  our  sin  can¬ 
not  be  traced  back  in  any  sense  to  the  occasioning  influence  of  Adam’s  dis¬ 
obedience. 

We  regret,  as  well  as  wonder,  that  this  perspicacious  author  has  not 
adopted  the  true  theory  on  this  subject,  for  he  sometimes  admits  “  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  influences  external  to  the  will  and  back  of  its  act,  which  have 
some  tendency  to  lead  to  acts  of  sin.”  p.  116.  He  says  :  “  Every  genera¬ 
tion  that  has  lived  on  earth,  since  the  first,  has  been  influenced  by  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  has,  again,  sent  forward  an  influence  to  those  coming 
after.  In  thb  way,  the  influence  of  Adam  and  Eve,  if  it  has  not  (as,  per- 
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haps,  it  has  not)  been  wholly  lost  and  spent,  has  been  so  variously  mingled 
with,  and  modified  by,  the  influences  proceeding  from  the  long  series  of  inter¬ 
mediate  generations,  that  we  may  justly  be  said  to  be  free  from  it  in  its 
original  and  pure  form.”  p.  117.  If  then  it  be  conceded,  that  our  sin  may 
be  traced  to  influences  back  of  the  will,  while  yet  the  will  is  free  in  yielding 
to  those  influences,  how  can  it  be  mauntained  that,  “  to  attempt  to  trace  it 
[sin]  to  anything  farther  back  [than  our  personal  volition]  is  to  annihilate 
it  ?  ”  p.  116.  It  is  in  vaun  to  say  that  we  are  influenced  by  merely  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Adiun.  Dr.  Sheldon  admits  that  influences  **  which  have  some  ten¬ 
dency  to  lead  to  auits  of  sin,”  are  “  found  in  the  relation  of  the  appetitive  or 
propensional  part  of  the  nature  to  the  morad  part,  and  in  the  external  circum¬ 
stances  and  situation  of  men.”  p.  116.  “  The  true  origin  of  au:tuad  sin,  in 
every  human  being,  is  found  in  the  relation  of  the  appetitive  and  the  pro- 
pensionad  part  of  our  nature  to  the  rational  and  the  moral  part.”  p.  123. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  in  all  mere  men  this  disordered  relation,  which  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  extemad  exaunple,  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  their  personal  life, 
and  leads  them  to  sin  ?  Why  do  we  not  find  some  exception  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  answered  by  the  unforced  interpretation  of  the  words  :  By  one 
man’s  disobedience  many  were  constituted  sinners,”  etc.  In  opposition  to 
this,”  says  Dr.  Sheldon,  we  mauntadn  that  sin  can  just  ais  easily  and  as  con¬ 
ceivably  begin  its  existence  in  every  one  of  the  descendants  of  Adam,  as 
it  would  begin  its  existence  in  Adaun  himself.  [All  men  could  tin ;  but  would 
aU  men  sin,  if  their  nature  were  perfect  ?]  We  have  before  shown  how 
Adaun  and  Eve,  constituted  as  they  were,  could  be  tempted  and  sin  ;  and 
vrhat  we  sadd  there,  is  equally  a  proof  that  their  descendants  may  adl  be 
tempted  to  sin.”  p.ll5.  (See  the  saune  idea  stated  more  fully  on  p.  121.)  Dr. 
Sheldon  here  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  uniformity  of  phenomena  needs  to  be 
accounted  for,  ais  well  as  the  individual  phenomena  themselves.  As  the  con¬ 
currence  of  witnesses  in  favor  of  a  cause  is  an  argument  for  it,  distinct  from 
the  separate  testimonies  of  the  individuad  witnesses ;  so  the  uniformity  of  sin, 
in  adl  men,  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  moral  existence,  is  a  distinct  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  nature  inclining  them  to  sin,  and  will  remaiin  such,  even  if  eau:h 
individual  atct  of  sin  can,  by  ingenious  hypotheses,  be  otherwise  accounted 
for.  The  Bible  gives  us  the  idea  that  Adaun’s  nature  did  not,  at  first,  in¬ 
cline  him  to  sin ;  wais  thus,  at  first,  diflerent  from  our  own ;  and  by  his  “  of¬ 
fence  ”  we  are  “  dead.”  The  fifth  of  Bomans  obliges  us  to  difler  from  Dr. 
Sheldon,  in  his  theory  that  perhaps  “  we  adl  staurt  with  a  well-adjusted  na¬ 
ture,”  and  “  comnut  sin  just  ais  Adaun  and  Eve  with  their  perfect  nature  ” 
did.  p.  121. 

It  is  one  great  evil  of  false  doctrine  that  it  repels  men  to  opposite  errors. 
In  his  discussion  of  the  atonement.  Dr.  Sheldon  rejects  the  theories  that 
Christ  became  moradly  guilty  of  the  sins  of  men  or  of  any  part  of  them, 
pp.  148—151 ;  that  he  underwent  the  morad  **  punishment  which  is  due  to 
the  sins  of  men;”  so  that  he  literadly  bore  all  that  the  law  threatened 
against  them  (pp.  151 — 159)  ;  “  that  the  suflerings  of  Christ  were  equal,  in 
amount,  to  what  men  would  have  sufiered  for  their  sins,  if  no  sadvation  had 
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been  provided  for  them.’*  pp.  154 — 156.  Revolting  from  these  doctrines, 
our  author  does  not  stop  at  the  true,  but  passes  on  to  a  false  and  an  ex¬ 
treme,  theory.  He  rejects  the  idea  that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
“  were  necessary  to  m^e  the  exercise  of  divine  mercy  to  men  consistent 
with  the  nuuntenance  of  divine  justice.”  pp.  156 — 159.  But  this  theory  is 
essential  for  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Christ  (rather  than  Paul  or 
John)  was  made  “  sin  for  usf’  that  Gk)d  set  Christ  forth  “  to  be  a  propiHa~ 
Hon,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  that  he  might  be 
just  and  thejustijier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.”  We  know  not  how 
to  explain  these  and  similar  passages,  and  why  they  are  applied  to  Christ 
rather  than  to  all  the  servants  of  God,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don.  This  theory  is  :  “  Christ,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  in  behalf 
of  men,  was  brought  at  every  step  into  direct  connection  with  the  sin  of  men, 
and  he  was  made  sin,  or  treated  as  a  sinner,  by  all  who  opposed  his  teach¬ 
ings,  threw  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  sought  and  compassed  his  death.  God, 
who  sent  him  into  the  world  to  declare  himself  and  teach  the  saving  truth, 
and  who  knew  all  the  opposition  which  he  must  thus  encounter,  did  himself 
set  forth  his  Son  in  this  way,  a  spectacle  of  One  unjustly  suffering  from 
men,  while  seeking  to  recover  them  to  righteousness.  It  was  the  divine 
will  that  he  should  thus  come,  suffer,  die  on  the  cross,  rise  again  and  pass 
into  heaven,  in  order  to  reveal  God  fully  to  us,  be  to  us  a  pattern  of  all  good¬ 
ness,  and,  by  the  power  of  divine  love  working  in  him  and  through  him, 
draw  us  to  forsake  our  sins  and  obey  him.  Had  he  desisted  from  teaching 
men  the  truth,  on  account  of  the  opposition  raised  agmnst  him,  he  would 
have  suffered  less  from  the  sin  of  men,  but  at  the  same  time  have  done  less 
to  save  them.  If  he  had  made  his  abode  on  earth  shorter,  or  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  ;  if  he  had  kept  himself  from  the  great  festivals  and  gathering-places  of 
the  Jews,  and  avoided  intercourse,  now  with  the  common  people,  and  now 
with  the  chief  men  and  rulers  ;  he  would  have  escaped  much  hatred  and 
persecution ;  but  he  would  also  have  done  less  to  reveal  himself  and  his  re¬ 
ligion.  He  would  not  have  connected  himself,  in  so  many  ways,  with  his 
time ;  he  would  not  have  so  worked  himself  and  his  acts  and  teachings  into 
that  varied  history,  through  which  he  now  addresses  us.  The  heavenly 
compassion,  which  was  in  him,  would  not  have  come  forth  so  fully  and  win- 
ningly  to  view.  We  needed  all  his  life,  miracles,  and  conversations,  and  all 
his  manifold  connection  with  the  sin  which  was  ever  assailing  him,  in  order 
that  we  might  be  gmned  by  his  sympathy  and  love,  and  be  brou^t  to  heed 
his  call  to  repentance.”  pp.  159, 160. 

In  what  sense  are  we  made  the  righteousness  of  God,  in  Christ  ?  Not, 
says  Dr.  Sheldon,  by  a  transference  of  Christ’s  own  righteousness  to  our^ 
selves,  pp.  167 — 1 72.  How  then  ?  “  The  exhibition  of  Christ  furnishes 

us  with  the  best  possible  idea  of  true  goodness,  pp.  172 — 174 ;  it  is  suited 
to  awaken  a  return  of  love  from  ns  to  him,  pp.  1 75—1 78 ;  it  is  the  specially 
appointed  medium  through  which  God  imparts  his  saving  power  to  men,” 
pp.  178 — 181.  But  throughout  the  entire  discusrion  of  this  theme,  Dr.  Shel- 
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don  fails  to  exhibit  the  old  Hebrabiic  sense  of  the  word  righteous,  as  denot¬ 
ing  acceptance  with  God.  The  sinner  is  made  righteous,  when  he  is  treated 
as  if  he  were  righteous.  Christ  is  made  the  representative  of  sinners  for  us, 
and  we  are  made  the  representatives  of  righteous  men  by  him.  Dr.  Sheldon 
too  often  neglects  the  Hebrew  idioms  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

He  reduces  what  we  ordinarily  call  the  atonement,  to  a  merely  persua¬ 
sive  influence  over  men,  and  discards  from  it  any  influence  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  God.  He  considers  repentance  not  only  a  condition,  but  also  a 
ground  of  pardon.  But  when  we  reject  the  governmental  agency  of  the 
atonement,  we  impmr  its  moral,  persuasive  agency  upon  men.  This 
moral  power  over  toe  human  heart,  is  but  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and  its 
vitality  is  dinunished  in  proportion  as  the  stock  is  injured. 

We  had  intended,  but  our  space  forbids  us,  to  comment  on  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don’s  unauthorized  use  of  the  word  atonement;  see  pp.  vii,  163,  164  ;  his 
inadequate  definition  of  “  spiritual  death,”  see  pp.  80,  81 ;  his  objectionable 
phraseology  on  the  extent  of  hmnan  depravity,  p.  114.  He  says :  We  be¬ 
lieve,”  “  not  that  they  [unregenerate  men]  never  perform  any  right  actions, 
but  that  they  frequently,  and  often  quite  habitually,  perform  wrong  ones.” 
If  the  word  right  here  means  holy,  morally  right.  Dr.  Sheldon  denies  the 
true  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  Perhaps,  however,  he  uses  the  term  right, 
as  denoting  “  natural  virtue,”  “  pathological  goodness,”  “  civil  right.” 

If  the  vigorous  and  independent  mind  of  Dr.  Sheldon  would  not  springfrom 
the  rejection  of  one  error  into  toe  adoption  of  another ;  if  he  would  stop  on  the 
Edwardean  ground,  midway  between  two  injurious  extremes,  he  would  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  work  for  the  cause  of  truth.  His  fresh  thoughts,  when 
accurate,  are  attractive  ;  but  they  are  so  often  incorrect,  that  they  mislead 
toe  reader,  who  is  interested  in  their  originality.  If  his  volume  be  met  by 
fmr  argument,  instead  of  dishonest  and  bigoted  invective ;  if  it  be  calmly 
and  philosophically  examined,  instead  of  being  furiously  denounced,  it  will 
do  good ;  for  its  errors  may  be  easily  refuted,  and  toe  discussion  Which  they 
elicit  will  confirm  men  in  the  true  faith. 

IV.  Knight’s  Commentary  on  the  Romans.* 

In  our  last  Number,  pp.  210,  211,  we  noticed  a  work  by  Mr.  Knight,  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Scriptural  Predestination.  We  regard  his  Commentary  on 
the  Romans,  as  far  superior  to  that  volume.  Although  written  under  many 
disadvantages,  it  may  be  read  with  much  profit  It  suggests  not  a  few  striking 
ideas.  A  fair  and  independent  mind  characterizes  its  various  discussions. 
Our  author  has  avoided  the  fault  specified  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  says  of  com¬ 
mentators  and  commentaries  :  “  It  is  ever  usual  to  blanch  obscure  places 


2  A  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St  Fanl  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans. 
By  Robert  Knight,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Warton.  London :  Samuel  Bagster  and 
Sons ;  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker.  Cambridge :  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  Atherstone:  W.  C.  Holland.  1855.  pp.  640.  Sto. 
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and  discourse  upon  the  plain.**  Mr.  Knight  is  not  always  so  clear  nor  so  ac¬ 
curate  as  we  could  wish  ;  but  he  meets  the  difficulties  of  his  theme  with  a 
brave  heart,  and  hesitates  not  to  express  his  opinion  upon  them  in  his  own 
style.  He  does  not  write  as  a  partisan.  Even  when  erroneous,  he  seems 
honest  and  fair.  A  few  quotations  from  the  work  will  illustrate  its  charac¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Knight  thus  paraphrases  the  contested  passage,  Rom.  5: 12 — 19  : 

*<(12)  Wherefore,  since  the  benefits  procured  for  men  by  Christ  are  so  great, 
they  are  fully  commensurate  with  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to 
remedy.  For  as  by  one  man  (Adam)  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  through  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  to  the  extent  of  in¬ 
curring  which  all,  without  exception,  have  sinned  (13),  it  is  evident,  that 
even  to  the  coming  of  fiie  law  sin  was  in  the  world  ;  but  actual  sin  is  not 
reckoned  where  there  is  no  law  ;  for,  where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be 
no  transgression.  (14)  Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
during  which  period  no  law  was  given.  Therefore  death  must,  it  is  clear, 
have  been  the  consequence  of  that  sin  which  all  men  inherit ;  for  death 
reigned  even  over  those  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam*8 
transgression,  and  who,  dying  in  infancy,  were  perfectly  firee  from  all  actual 
sin  ;  or  who,  reconciled  to  God  through  faith  in  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  had  received  forgiveness  of  all  actual  sin.  Neither 
of  these  classes,  and  most  certainly  not  the  former,  had  sinned  i^r  the  si¬ 
militude  of  Adam*s  transgression,  who  is  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come ; 
for  neither  ofthem  sinned  agmnst  a  distinctly-revealed  law  ;  and  the  former 
persons  were  free  from  all  actual  sin,  so  that,  in  their  case,  death  was  clearly 
the  result  of  sin  original.  (15)  But  not  as  the  offence  of  Adam,  so  is  the  ftee 
^ft  by  Christ  For  if,  through  the  offence  of  one,  the  multitudes  who  have 
peopled  the  earth  from  the  time  of  Adam*s  fall  until  now,  have  died  through 
Adam ;  much  more  hath  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  ^ft  of  a  resurrection 
through  grace,  abounded  unto  the  many  through  Christ  By  Adam  they  were 
involved  in  a  temporal  dissolution ;  by  Christ  they  are  rmsed  to  an  enduring 
existence.  (16)  And  not,  as  if  it  had  been  bestowed  through  one  that  had 
sinned,  so  is  the  gift ;  for  even  if  men  had  not  inherited  a  corrupt  nature 
from  Adam,  nor  been  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his  personal  sin, 
still,  according  to  the  covenant  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  to  which,  in  that 
case,  they  would  have  succeeded,  a  single  offence  would  have  involved  them 
in  judgment  unto  condemnation ;  but,  according  to  the  covenant  in  which 
Cl^st  places  them,  the  free  gift  is  a  forgiveness  of  many  offences  unto  jus¬ 
tification.  (1 7)  For  if  (notwithstanding  Christ’s  intervention)  by  one  man*s 
offence  death  reigned,  by  the  corruption  of  nature  entailed  by  one ;  much 
more  they,  which  consent  to  receive  the  abundance  of  the  grace  and  of  the 
^  of  the  righteousness  that  flows  from  Christ,  shall  reign  in  life  through 
one,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  their  future  reign  in  life  and  glory  through  Christ, 
they  shall  receive  an  abundant  compensation  for  their  short  deprivation  of 
life  through  Adam.  (18)  Therefore,  as  by  one  offence,  judgment  came 
upon  all  men,  in  the  noanner  already  stated  above  (ver.  12)  unto  condem¬ 
nation  to  death,  even  so,  by  one  righteous  act,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all' 
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men  unto  adjudication  of  life.  (19)  For,  as  by  one  man’s  (Adam’s)  offence 
the  multitudes  who  have  peopled  this  world  have  been  placed  in  the  por¬ 
tion  of  sinners,  by  being  handed  over  to  death,  so,  by  the  obedience  of  one, 
even  Christ,  shall  the  same  multitudes  be  placed  in  the  position  of  righteous 
persons,  so  far  as  to  be  raised  frmn  death.”  pp.  613,  614. 

In  the  12th  verse,  v  ifiapria  is  explmned  as  denoting  original  sin,  a  an- 
ful  constitution,  consisting  in  a  derangement  of  the  original  equipmse  of  the 
soul,  and  due  subordination  of  our  various  faculties  and  powers.  The  word 
^uvaroc  is  explained  as  meaning  temporal  death  merely : 

“  Many  commentators  contend  that  the  death  here  spoken  of  is  the  whole 
penalty  of  sin.  That  it  is  not  so,  is  almost  susceptible  of  demonstration. 
In  the  next  verse  but  one,  the  same  death  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  all, 
from  Adam  to  Moses.  Now  I  would  ask.  Did  eternal  death  reign  over  all, 
from  Adam  to  Moses  ?  And  if  not,  how  can  it  be  contended  that  -^uvaTos 
means  eternal  death  ?  Temporal  death  did  thus  reign,  and  universal  do¬ 
minion  during  that  period  can  be  accorded  only  to  temporal  death.  It 
seems  contrary  to  all  our  views  of  God’s  character,  that  infants  should  be 
eternally  damned  for  Adam’s  sin,  without  the  intervention  of  any  act  of  their 
own  wills ;  but  if  it  was  clearly  and  indisputably  revealed,  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  submit  our  views  to  an  express  declaration.  The  present  passage, 
however,  gives  no  support  to  such  a  doctrine.  In  the  examination  of  the 
following  verses,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  bring  forward  several  extracts  from 
St  Chrysostom,  which  will  prove  that  he  regarded  temporal  death  as  the 
death  here  meant  The  following  are  from  Bishop  Taylor ;  Ambrose,  as 
quoted  by  him  ;  and  from  Bishop  Terrot :  —  ‘  But  against  those  that  say 
the  flames  of  hell  are  the  portion  of  Adam’s  heirs,  and  that  infants  dying  in 
ori^nal  sin  are  eternally  tormented,  as  Judas,  or  Dives,  or  Julian,  I  call  to 
witness  all  the  economy  of  the  Divine  goodness,  justice,  and  truth.  The 
soul  that  sinnethf  it  shall  die  ;  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  the  son  shall  not  hear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father  ;  that  is,  he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  his  crime,  nor  lia¬ 
ble  to  his  punishment’ — Bp.  Taylor.  Upon  the  account  of  these  reasons,  I 
suppose  it  safe  to  affirm,  that  God  does  not  damn  any  to  hell  merely  for  the 
sin  of  our  first  father,  which  I  sum  up  in  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose,  or  who¬ 
ever  is  the  author  of  the  commentaries  upon  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him  :  “  Mors  autem  dissolutio  corporis  est,  cxun  anima  a  corpora 
separator.  Est  et  alia  mors,  quae  secunda  dicitur,  in  gehenna,  quam  non 
peccato  Adm  patimur,  sed  ejus  occasione  propriis  peccatisacquiritor:  ”  but 
by  occasion  of  it  we  fall  into  it  by  our  sins.” — Idem.  “  You  set  up  his 
sovereignty  to  confront  his  other  attributes,  viz.  his  justice  and  mercy,  and 
think  you  do  much  honor  him  in  assigning  him  a  power  to  conunand  per¬ 
jury,  blasphemy,  and  a  prerogative  to  cast  poor  innocent  hales  into  helU 
torments,  a  piece  of  doctrine  which  the  great  patriarch  never  dreamt  of, 
when  he  expostulated  with  his  Maker  and  said.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  aJl 
the  earth  do  right?** — Bp.  Lomock’s  Pref.  to  Trial  of  Tiberius. 
**  It  appears  from  this  verse  (16),  and  still  more  plainly  from  verse  1 7,  that 
eternal  misery  formed  no  part  of  the  penalty  upon  Adam’s  posterity ;  since. 
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in  that  case,  there  would  have  been  a  parallelism  between  Christ  and  Adam, 
which  is  here  expressly  denied.” — Terrot.  Just  as  by  Adam’s  trana* 
gression,  sin  entered  into  the  world  and  mortality  followed.” — These 
views  correspond,  closely,  with  St.  Chrysostom’s.  ^  La  mort  du  corps,  qui 
est  la  peine  generale  et  naturelle  du  pecbd  :  car  il  ne  s’agit  pas  de  oelle  de 
I’ame.” — De  Sacy. 

“  Independently  of  the  reasons  already  assigned,  there  are  others  for  con* 
fining  St.  Paul’s  words  here  to  temporal  death.  He  is  speaking  not  so 
much  of  what  men  incurred,  as  of  what  they  actually,  and  visibly,  and  in¬ 
disputably  underwent  To  declare  that  all  men,  even  infants,  perished 
eternally  for  Adam’s  sin,  would  have  been  as  injurious  to  the  force  of  his 
argmnent  as  it  was  &r  from  the  apostle’s  thoughts.  He  would  then  have 
substituted,  as  the  ground  of  his  ailment,  a  position  oS  which  no  actual 
proof  could  have  been  given — and  which  would  have  been  in  the  lughest 
degree  at  variance  with  men’s  views  of  God’s  goodness  and  justice,  and 
with  his  own  declaration,  that  the  benefits  of  Christ  were  greater  than  the 
evils  from  Adam — for  a  palpable  and  indisputable  fact,  viz.  that  all  men 
had  actually  died  or  undergone  a  temporal  death. 

“  St.  Augustine,  although  he  maintained  that  infants  incurred  more  than 
temporal  death,  qualified  the  consequences  by  mitigating  their  pnnishmenL 
If  we  receive  a  limbo  infantum^  or  separate  place,  respecting  which  Scrip¬ 
ture  gives  us  no  information,  then  every  person  may  make  it  what  he 
pleases,  and  disarm  it  of  aU  tormenting  associations,  so  that  nothing  seems  to 
be  either  gained  or  lost  by  such  a  resource  except  the  invention  of  a  theory. 

“  'E(j>'  ^  navTEQ  ^fiapTov,  Unto  which  all  have  sinned.  That  is,  to  which  ex 
tent,  “  quatenus  ”  (Eras.Limborch^  et  alii ).  “  Aiiquel  tons  ont  p^che.” — Rou¬ 
en  F.  B.  “  Forro  locum  hunc  ^rasmus  ita  vertit ;  quatenus  omnes  pecca- 
verunt,  quod  et  interpres  Chrysostomi  secutus  est.  Quae  versio  ita  demum 
tolcrari  potest,  si  id  non  de  actualibus  peccatis  per  quae  homines  primusn 
homincm  imitari  dicantur,  sed  de  original!  peccato  singulorum  intelligatur.” 
— Est.  All  have,  without  exception,  sinned  to  the  extent  of  incurring  tem¬ 
poral  death.  All  the  children  of  Adam  have  sinned  and  come  short,  as 
inheriting  a  degeneracy  which  must,  in  all,  be  visited  with  death  — a  lejuro- 
sy  which  taints  every  earthly  tabernacle,  and  requires  that  it  shall  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  taken  down  preparatory  to  its  final  reconstruction  and  eternal 
stability.  Mors  ergo,  seu  moriendi  necessUas,  quae  ob  peccatum  Adami  ini- 
tiiun  cepit,  in  omnes  homines  pertransiit,  quatenus  omnes  peccarunt.*^ — ^LiM- 
BORCH.  Compare  8: 10,  But  if  Christ  be  in  you^  the  body  is  dead  because 
of  sin. 

“  I  do  not  think  that  another  instance  could  be  found,  in  St.  Paul’s  epis¬ 
tles,  of  such  a  separation  of  the  relative  from  its  antecedent  as  is  effected  by 
making  the  antecedent  to  9;  nor  that  anything  could  warrant  the 

rejection  of  the  proximate  noun  Oavaroc  as  an  antecedent,  in  favor  of  a  noun 
so  far  separated  from  the  relative  as  uvOpunov  is,  except  the  impossibility  of 
making  any  pertinent  sense  in  any  other  way.  But  no  necesaty  of  this  kind 
occurs :  for  the  sense,  that  all  men  have  rinned,  without  exception,  to  such 
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an  extent  as  to  incur  temporal  death,  is  quite  as  intelli^ble  as  that  all  men 
have  sinned  in  Adam — quite  as  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  prepo> 
rition  Ijri  — quite  as  pertinent  to  the  argument,  and  as  much  in  harmony  with 
the  context  In  Gal.  5: 13  we  find  ^ir’  iTievOepi^  ye  have  been 

called  unto  liberty ;  ”  in  Eph.  2: 10,  M  Ipyoi^  uyaOotc^  «  unto  good  works;** 
in  1  Thess.  4:  7,  M  &Ka-&apai^  means,  “  to  uncleanness ;  **  and  2  Tim.  2: 
14,  M  Karaarpo^y^ «  unto  the  subverting!*  Erasmus,  speaking  here  of  the  use 
of  the  prepositions  ^  and  in-/,  says ;  “  Quoniam  autem  varius  est  usus  Gr«- 
carum  praepositionum,  non  ausim  affirmare  nusquam  inveniri  int  junctum 
dandi  casui,  ubi  quid  declaratur  esse  in  alio,  velut  arbor  est  in  semine. 
Certe  mihi  non  contin^t  hactenus  aliquid  invenire  tinule.  Nam  ad  He- 
brsos  viL  quum  Paulus  dicit,  Levi  fuisse  in  lumbis  Abrahae,  non  ait  in-’  da^vi, 
sed  iv  6o^vi.  Contra  prima  Corinth,  xv.  Sicut  in  Adam  omnes  moriuntur, 
ita  in  Christo  omnes  vivificabuntur,  non  est,  lirl  'Adci/i,  ini  Xpiarip,  sed 
Iv  ’Adi/a,  iv  rip  Xpiar^.**  It  seems  clear,  that  the  preposition  which  would 
have  been  employed  to  signify  “  sinning**  in  Adam,  is  iv,  and  not  ac> 
cording  to  Pauline  usage. 

Stuart  adduces  from  the  classics,  voaslv  ini  Oavar^,  « to  be  sick  unto 
death**  (^lian) ;  and  ini  Oavurtp^  « to  bind  unto  death  **  {Herodotus). 
His  objection  to  a  similar  interpretation  in  the  present  instance,  seems  to 
be  without  foundation.  Neither  would  it  make  the  apostle  “  repeat  what 
he  had  just  said,**  nor  does  it  necessarily  imply  that  men  “  might  have  sin¬ 
ned  to  a  certsun  extent  without  incurring  such  a  penalty.**  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  as  truly  assigns  the  cause  of  men*s  death  as  his  own  rendering  (be- 
cause  that),  since  it  declares  that  it  is  the  residt  of  their  guilt ;  and  it  is 
also  the  natural  expression  to  signify,  not  the  greater,  but  the  less  guilt; 
and  suggests  most  naturally,  in  connection  with  its  being  attributed  to  all 
-without  exception,  the  existence  of  a  greater  guilt  and  condemnation,  which 
some  of  the  all  who  have  incurred  the  less,  have  escaped,  namely,  eternal 
death.  That  sin,  of  which  all,  even  the  least  sinful,  have  been  guilty,  must, 
it  is  clear,  be  attended  with  the  least  possible  guilt ;  and,  if  anything  is  im¬ 
plied,  it  is  not  that  less  guilt  might  have  been  incurred,  but  that  the  least 
guilt  possible  for  any  of  the  human  race  to  incur  led  to  death.  T/  lauv 
^  nuvrec  fipaprov  ;  iKeivov  neaovrog,  koX  ol  pr)  ^ayovres  and  tov  ^vXov  yeyo- 
vaaiv  ii  iKeivov  navreg  Ovyroi.  ^  —  St.  Chrys.  The  statement  of  Theodoret : 
“  Because  each  man,  for  his  own  and  not  the  sin  of  Adam,  comes  under  the 
decree  of  death,**  is  correct  if  understood  as  it  was  in  all  probability  in¬ 
tended,  of  original  sin.**  pp.  246 — 250. 

The  Bible  never  intimates  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  sin,  one  of  which 
deserves  eternal  punishment,  and  the  other  only  temporal  death.  Our  own 
moral  feelings  recognize  no  such  distinction.  All  sin  merits  an  everlasting 
penalty.  We  lessen  our  dread  of  transgression  when  We  imply  that  it  is, 
or  can  be  so  slight  an  evil  as  to  be  adequately  punished  by  the  mere  dis- 


1  But  what  means,  Unto  which  all  have  sinned  ?  This :  he  having  once  fall¬ 
en,  even  they  that  had  not  eaten  of  the  tree  became  by  him  all  mortal. 
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solution  of  the  body.  “  The  derangement  of  the  original  equipoise  of  the 
soul  ”  is  represented  by  many  authors  as  not  only  a  sin,  but  as  the  source 
of  all  other  sin,  and  ultimately  of  all  woe,  and  therefore  as  more  malignant 
and  ill-deserving  than  any  other  iniquity.  This  is  consistent,  and  in  our 
opinion,  Mr.  Emight  is  incongruous  with  himself  in  affirming  that  this  want 
of  equipoise  b  real  iniquity,  and  affirming,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  and  cruel  to  punish  it  with  the  evil  which  the  law  threatens 
against  all  uvonia.  Sin  is  sin,  and  it  harms  the  conscience  to  represent  it 
as  meriting  only  a  slight  penalty. 

On  verse  13,  Mr.  Knight  teaches  :  “  It  is  not  simply  smd,  that  sin  is  not 
imputed  by  God,  but  that  it  is  not  reckoned  under  certain  circumstances  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  sin  requires  the  presence  of  several  things,  and 
among  these  a  law,  and  a  possible  knowledge  of  that  law,  to  constitute  gxdU. 
That,  under  certain  circumstances,  God  does  not  reckon  sin  to  individuals, 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the  whole  epistle;  and  it 
would  be  as  unjust  to  reckon  sin  to  a  man  who  had  no  law,  or  possibility  of 
knowing  that  it  was  sin,  as  it  would  be  to  reckon  it  to  one  in  whose  case 
Christ  had  atoned  for  it.”  p.  253. 

On  the  phrase  ian  tvttoc  tov  heHovtoc,  in  verse  14,  Mr.  Knight  says : 
“  The  points  of  contrast  which  the  apostle  here  adduces,  are  their  respective 
influences  upon  the  human  race.  In  Adam,  all  die.  By  his  sin  and  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  it,  as  in  his  loins,  and  inheriting  a  degeneracy  by  which  they  come 
short  of  the  object  of  man’s  creation,  all  men  without  exception  return  to  the 
dust ;  and  this  sentence  has  no  reference  whatever  to  their  personal  charac¬ 
ter  or  conduct,  to  their  freedom  from  all  actual  transgression,  as  in  the  case 
of  infants,  or  to  their  relation  to  God,  as  in  that  of  fmthful  believers. 
Young  and  old,  friends  and  foes  of  God,  are  all  involved  in  this  sentence, 
without  any  discrimination.  But,  in  Christ,  all  shall  he  made  alive.  By  his 
obedience  unto  death,  he  has  reversed  man’s  attainder,  purchased  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  whole  human  family,  and  completely  and  universally  obviated 
Adam’s  sin  as  to  the  sentence  of  dissolution.  This  resurrection  and  resto¬ 
ration  to  primitive  existence,  in  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  has  like^se  no 
reference  whatever  to  personal  character  or  conduct ;  it  is  shared  as  indis¬ 
criminately  as  the  death  enUuled  by  Adam.  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  he  made  alive.  But  this  is  not  the  full  extent  of  the  anti¬ 
thetical  correspondence  between  Adam  and  Christ  in  their  influences  upon 
the  human  race.  Its  full  extent  may  thus  be  stated :  *  Whatever  penalties 
the  human  family  has  incurred  from  Adam,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
exercise  of  their  own  individual  wills,  and  to  which  they  have  not  individu¬ 
ally  been  consenting  parties,  are  as  fully  and  freely  removed  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  their  own  wills.”  Temporal  death  comes  upon  all  men,  alto¬ 
gether  irrespectively  of  their  own  wills  or  distinctive  characters,  through 
Adam,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  corrupt  nature  entailed  upon  them  by  him. 
Life  is,  therefore,  restored  to  all  men,  as  universally  and  irrespectively  of 
their  own  distinctive  characters  or  wills,  by  Christ.  By  Adam’s  fall,  man 
forfeited  the  position  in  which  Adam  stood  in  the  covenant  of  obedience  ; 
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because  Adam  was  placed  in  it  with  an  uncorrupt  nature,  and  his  descendants 
would  have  occupied  it  with  a  corrupt  nature*  By  Christ,  a  more  than  pro¬ 
portionally  favorable  result  is  introduced  ;  and  one  which  vastly  counter¬ 
balances  the  loss  of  the  Adamic  covenant,  even  when  associated  with  an  un¬ 
corrupt  nature  ;  since,  by  the  Adamic  covenant,  one  sin  would  have  incurs 
red  the  penalty,  but,  by  the  Christian,  provision  is  made  for  the  forgiveness 
of  many  sins.**  pp.  257,  258. 

Mr.  Knight  labors  earnestly  to  show  that  the  oft  quoted  passage.  Bom.  9: 
9 — 24,  furnishes  no  support  to  the  Calvinistic  creed.  He  seems  to  consider 
that  creed  as  necessarily  teaching,  that  God  elects  some  to  eternal  life 
trarily^  toUhout  any  reason,  and  reprobates  the  non-elect  according  to  his  own 
pleasure,  for  which  there  is  no  rational  ground.  He  speaks  of  the  Calvinis¬ 
tic  interpretations  as  “  founded  upon  the  false  theory,  that  there  can  be  no 
medium  between  a  discriminating  principle  involving  merit,  or  rather,  in¬ 
volving  merit  adequate  to  the  reward,  and  the  absence  of  any  discrimi¬ 
nating  principle  whatever.  Surely  a  principle,  neither  involving  merit 
adequate  to  the  blessing  associated  with  it,  nor  any  merit  whatever, 
may  yet  draw  a  distinction  between  classes,  and  individuals  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  classes,  and  be  perfectly  consistent,  not  only  with  man’s  total  and  com¬ 
plete  demerit,  but  with  God’s  justice  and  mercy  at  the  same  time.”  p.  440. 
We  are  well  aware  that  one  class  of  Calvinists  speak  of  God’s  will  in  elec¬ 
tion  and  reprobation  as  arbitrary ;  but  another  class  explain  this  word  as 
denoting,  not  the  absence  of  a  reason,  but  the  absence  of  all  reason,  known 
to  as.  God  never  acts  without  a  rational  ground,  although  his  creatures  are 
unable  (all  finite  minds  must  be  unable)  to  detect  the  full  reason,  some¬ 
times  any  reason,  for  his  providences  ;  and  should  unite  in  the  prayer : 
“  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight” 

V.  Theory  op  the  Moral  System.' 

“  Said  a  sturdy  carpenter,  at  the  close  of  a  preaching  service  in  the 
ship-yard  :  *  If  God  is  so  good,  why  not  redeem  the  angels  ?  ’ 

“  And  what  man,  illiterate  or  educated,  if  he  thinks,  is  without  such  and 
more  troublesome  inquiries.  Why  did  the  angels  come  to  need  redemp¬ 
tion  ?  Why  did  the  first  pair,  happy  and  holy  in  Eden,  sin  ?  If  God  be  in¬ 
finitely  wise,  could  he  not  have  devised  some  plan  to  save  his  subjects  from 
rebellion  ?  If  infinitely  powerful,  could  he  not  have  executed  the  plan  ? 
And  if  infinitely  good,  would  he  not  have  both  devised  and  executed  it  ? 
Why  then  a  race  of  subjects  in  rebellion  ?  Why  is  human  experience  in¬ 
variably  that  of  sin  and  suffering  ?  Especially,  how  is  it  possible  for  these 
and  kindred  facts,  to  be  comprehended  in  a  harmonious  and  benevolent 
system  ?  Who  has  not  thought  thus,  until  thought  was  anguish  ?  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Conflict  of  Ages  is  not  alone  in  his  painful  experience ;  and  un¬ 
doubtedly,  many  minds  pressed  with  his  difficulties  and  others,  would  hail 
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tnth  a  satisfaction  equal  to  his  own,  anything  which  they  deemed  even  a 
possible  solution,”  pref.  pp.  vii,  viii. 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  question,  why 
sin  is  suffered  to  exist.  The  treatise  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
moral  system  may  be  now  in  its  infancy ;  that  the  motives  which  the  uni> 
verse  furnishes  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  system,  may  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  restrain  the  free  will  from  rebellion ;  that,  as  the  system  continues, 
the  character  of  God  will  be  more  and  more  fully  unfolded  in  his  provi¬ 
dences,  and  will  therefore  constantly  furnish  an  increase  of  motives  to  holi¬ 
ness.  “It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  great  end  at  which  the  entire 
arrangements  of  the  universe  are  at  present  aimed,  may  be  that  development 
of  the  Divine  Character  which  shall  he  sufficient,  hereafter,  to  determine  the 
action  of  all  newly  created  beings,  under  the  trial  of  Probation,  toward  obe~ 
dience  and  submission,”  p.  98. 

1.  The  first  moral  beings  “  had  no  conception,  either  from  experience  or 
observation,  of  the  nature  of  suffering,  especially  of  that  fearful  form  denom¬ 
inated  punishment,  and  which,  wherever  justly  inflicted,  is  mingled  ever  with 
the  terrible  ingredient  of  remorse. 

“  2.  They  had  no  such  warning  before  them  to  deter  them  from  transgres¬ 
sion,  as  the  universe  now  has,  in  the  example  of  beings  sinning  and  receiv¬ 
ing  deserved  punishment. 

“  3.  They  had  no  palpable  evidence  like  this  of  the  veracity  of  God,  and 
that  he  would  be  true  to  his  threatenings,  however  dreadful. 

“  4.  They  had,  therefore,  no  such  reason  to  fear  him,  and  to  look  upon 
him  not  merely  as  a  benevolent  Creator,  but  as  a  great  and  terrible  Jeho¬ 
vah,  which  the  universe  now  has,  and  which  led  the  Psalmist  to  exclaim, 

‘  O  Lord,  who  shall  not  fear  thee  ?  ’ 

“  5.  And  furthermore,  they  had  witnessed  no  manifestation  of  mercy  on 
the  part  of  God.  His  compassion  for  the  sinful  had  never  been  made 
known  to  them,  for  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  its  exhibition,  especially 
hb  amazing  condescension  in  stooping  to  raise  fallen,  guilty  creatures  from 
their  degradation.  That  overpowering  disclosure  of  all  that  is  tender,  melt¬ 
ing,  and  winning,  which  has  since  been  made  in  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
God’s  only  Son  for  man’s  redemption,  and  which  furnishes  a  motive  for  love 
and  obedience  to  God,  infinitely  surpassing  all  others,  had  never  been  made 
to  them.  All  this  vast  amount  of  motive  has  been  created  by  God’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  his  moral  universe  since  the  creation  and  fall  of  the  first  sinful 
beings ;  and  the  conclusion  therefore  is,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  creation, 
there  may  not  have  been  sufiicient  motives  in  existence  actually  to  deter 
them  from  daring  the  tremendous  experiment  of  disobedience,”  pp.  143 — 
145. 

Still  the  author  of  this  treatise  supposes  that  the  first  moral  beings  must 
have  sufficient  knowledge  and  sufficient  motive  to  render  them  inexcusable 
for  their  sin.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  freedom  of  their  will.  He  re¬ 
jects  the  theory,  that  their  sin  was  a  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good. 
His  concluding  chapters  on  the  plan  of  redemption  in  its  relation  to  the 
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Hniverse  in  all  time,  to  moral  beings  hereafter  to  be  created,  and  on  the  em< 
ployment  of  the  redeemed  in  the  future  state,  are  highly  interesting.  With 
all  the  theories  defended  in  the  volume,  we  cannot  coincide.  Some  of  them 
are  not  only  correct,  but  eminently  useful.  The  entire  volume  is  ingenious 
and  able.  The  style  of  it  is  lucid,  the  spirit  reverential  and  devout  Some 
of  the  phraseology,  however,  as  for  example  on  pp.  124,  125,  appears  to  us 
infelicitous.  As  a  whole,  the  volume  will  repay  the  student  for  a  thought¬ 
ful  perusal 

VL  Theologia  Germanica.* 

This  work  was  probably  written  about  1350.  Its  author  “was  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  a  priest  ai<i  a  warden  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Frank¬ 
fort.”  Martin  Luther  discovered  the  work,  and  published  an  edition  of  it 
in  1516.  During  his  life-time,  seventeen  editions  of  it  were  published. 
More  than  sixty  editions  of  it  have  already  appeared  in  Germany,  and  it  has 
been  widely  circulated  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  by  means  of  Lat¬ 
in,  French,  and  Flemish  translations.  Luther  says  of  it :  “  Next  to 
the  Bible  and  St.  Augustine,  no  book  hath  ever  come  into  my  hands 
whence  I  have  learnt,  or  would  wish  to  learn,  more  of  what  God,  and 
Christ,  and  man,  and  all  things,  are.”  Chevalier  Bunsen  adds :  “  With 
Luther,!  rank  this  short  treatise  next  to  the  Bible ;  but,  unlike  him,  should 
place  it  before,  rather  than  after,  St.  Augustine.”  The  main  principles  of 
the  work  are  thus  stated  by  Bunsen  :  —  “  Sin  is  selfishness  ;  godliness  is 
unselfishness  ;  a  godly  life  is  the  steadfast  working  out  of  inward  ireeness 
from  self ;  to  become  thus  godlike,  is  the  brining  back  of  man’s  first  nature.” 
On  the  nature  of  sin,  the  instructions  of  this  volume  are  very  explicit : 
“  For  all  manner  of  sin  and  wickedness  can  never  make  us  evil,  so  long  as  it  is 
outside  of  us ;  that  is,  so  long  as  we  do  not  commit  it,  or  do  not  give  consent  to  it.” 
“  Disobedience  and  sin  are  the  same  thing ;  for  there  is  no  sin  but  disobedience, 
and  what  is  done  of  disobedience  is  all  sin.”  “But  what,  then,  is  there  which  is 
contrary  to  God  and  hateful  to  him  ?  Nothing,  but  sin.  But  what  is  sin  ? 
Mark  tMs :  sin  is  nothing  else  than  that  the  creature  willeth  otherwise  than 
Gk>d  willeth,  and  contrary  to  him.  Each  of  us  may  see  this  in  himself ;  for  he 
who  willeth  otherwise  than  I,  or  whose  will  is  contrary  to  mine,  is  my  foe ; 
but  he  who  willeth  the  same  as  I,  is  my  friend,  and  I  love  him.  It  is  even  so 
with  God ;  and  that  is  sin,  and  is  contrary  to  God,  and  hateful  and  grievous 
to  him.  And  he  who  willeth,  speaketh  or  is  silent,  doeth  or  leaveth  undone, 

1  Theologia  Germanica :  which  setteth  forth  many  fair  Lineaments  of  divine 
truth,  and  saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things  touching  a  perfect  life.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Pfeiffer,  from  the  only  complete  manuscript  yet  known.  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  Susanna  Winkworth.  With  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  rector  of  Eversley ;  and  a  letter  to  the  translator,  by  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  etc.;  and  an  introduction  by  Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
D.D.  Andover :  Printed  and  Published  by  W.  F.  Draper,  at  his  Printing  House, 
Main  Street.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  mdccclvi. 
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otherwise  than  as  I  will,  is  contrary  to  me,  and  an  offence  nnto  me.  So 
it  is  also  with  God :  when  a  man  willeth  otherwise  than  God,  or  con* 
trary  to  God,  whatever  he  doeth  or  leaveth  undone,  in  short,  all  that 
proceedeth  from  him,  is  contrary  to  God,  and  is  sin.  And  whatso>> 
ever  Will  willeth  otherwise  than  God,  is  against  God’s  will.  As 
Christ  said:  ‘he  who  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me.’  Hereby  may 
each  man  see  plainly  whether  or  not  he  be  without  sin,  and  whether 
or  not  he  be  committing  sin,  and  how  sin  ought  to  be  atoned  for, 
and  wherewith  it  may  be  healed.  And  this  contradiction  to  God’s  will  is 
what  we  call,  and  is,  disobedience.  And  therefore  Adam,  the  I,  the  Self, 
Self-will,  Sin,  or  the  Old  Man,  the  turning  aside  or  departing  from  God,  do 
all  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.”  “  And  what  sin  is,  we  have  said  already, 
namely,  to  desire  or  will  anything  otherwise  than  the  One  Perfect  Good 
and  the  one  Eternal  Will,  and  apart  from  and  contrary  to  them,  or  to  wish 
to  have  a  will  of  one’s  own.  And  what  is  done  of  sin,  such  as  lies,  fraud, 
injustice,  treachery,  and  all  iniquity,  in  short,  all  that  we  call  sin,  cometh 
hence,  that  man  hath  another  will  than  God  and  the  True  Good ;  for,  were 
there  no  will  but  the  One  Will,  no  sin  could  ever  be  committed.  There¬ 
fore  we  may  well  say  that  all  self-will  is  sin,  and  there  is  no  sin  but  what 
springeth  therefrom.  And  this  is  the  only  thing  which  a  truly  godlike  man 
complaineth  of ;  but  to  him,  this  is  such  a  sore  pain  and  grief,  that  he  would 
die  a  hundred  deaths  in  agony  and  shame,  rather  than  endure  it ;  and  this 
his  grief  must  last  until  death ;  and  where  it  is  not,  there  be  sure  that  the 
man  is  not  truly  godlike,  or  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  Now,  seeing 
that  in  this  light  and  love,'all  good  is  loved  in  One  and  as  One,  and  the 
One  in  all  things,  and  in  all  things  as  One  and  as  All,  therefore  all  those  things 
must  be  loved  that  rightly  are  of  good  report ;  such  as  virtue,  order,  seem¬ 
liness,  justice,  truth,  and  the  like ;  and  all  that  belongeth  to  God  in  the  true 
Good  and  is  His  own,  is  loved  and  praised ;  and  all  that  is  without  this  Good, 
and  contrary  to  it,  is  a  sorrow  and  a  pmn,  and  is  hated  as  sin,  for  it  is  of  a 
truth  sin.  And  he  who  liveth  in  the  true  light  and  true  love,  hath  the  best, 
noblest,  and  worthiest  life  that  ever  was  or  will  be,  and  therefore  it  (annot 
but  be  loved  and  praised  above  any  other  life.  This  life  was  and  is  in 
Christ  to  perfection,  else  he  were  not  the  Christ.”  “  For  whenever  we 
speak  of  the  Adam,  and  disobedience,  and  of  the  old  man,  of  self-seeking, 
self-will,  and  self-serving,  of  the  I,  the  Me,  and  the  Mine,  nature,  falsehood, 
the  devil,  sin ;  it  is  all  one  and  the  same  thing.  These  are  all  contrary  to 
God,  and  remain  without  God.”  “  It  hath  been  said,  that  there  is  of  no¬ 
thing  so  much,  in  hell,  as  of  self-will ;  the  which  is  true,  for  there  is  nothing 
else  there  than  self-will,  and  if  there  were  no  self-will,  there  would  be  no 
devil  and  no  hell.  When  it  is  said  that  Lucifer  fell  from  heaven,  and 
turned  away  from  God,  and  the  like,  it  meaneth  nothing  else  than  that  he 
would  have  his  own  will,  and  would  not  be  at  one  with  the  Eternal  WiD. 
So  was  it,  likewise,  with  Adam  in  Paradise.  And  when  we  say  Self-wiU, 
we  mean,  to  will  otherwise  than  as  the  One  and  Eternal  Will  of  God  wil¬ 
leth.”  See  pp.  25,  54,  117,  118,  154,  155,  159,  172—180. 
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Equally  pUun  are  the  teachings  of  this  volume  on  the  disinterestedness  of 
true  virtue.  “  Behold !  in  such  a  [holy]  creature,  there  is  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  willed  or  loved  but  that  which  is  good,  because  it  is  good,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  good  ;  not  because  it  is  this  or  that,  or  pleaseth  or 
displeaseth  such  a  one,  is  pleasant  or  painful,  bitter  or  sweet,  or  what  not.  All 
this  is  not  asked  about  nor  looked  at.  And  such  a  creature  doth  nothing 
for  its  own  sake,  or  in  its  own  name,  for  it  hath  quitted  all  Self,  and  Me, 
and  Mine,  and  We,  and  Ours,  and  the  like,  and  these  are  departed.  It  no 
longer  saith,  ‘  I  love  myself,  or  this  or  that,  or  what  not.’  And  if  you  were 
to  ask  Love,  ‘what  lovest  thou?’  she  would  answer,  ‘I  love  Goodness.’ 
‘  Wherefore  ?  ’  ‘  Because  it  is  good,  and  for  the  sake  of  Goodness.’  So  it 
is  good  and  just  and  right  to  deem  that  if  there  were  ought  better  than  God, 
that  must  be  loved  better  than  God.  And  thus  God  loveth  not  Himself  as 
Himself,  but  as  Goodness.  And  if  there  were,  and  He  knew,  ought  better 
than  God,  He  would  love  that  and  not  Himself.  Thus  the  Self  and  the  Me 
are  wholly  sundered  from  God,  and  belong  to  Him  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  necessary  for  Him  to  be  a  Person. 

“  Behold !  all  that  we  have  said  must  indeM  come  to  pass  in  a  godlike 
man,  or  one  who  is  truly  ‘  made  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature ;  ’  for  else 
he  would  not  be  truly  such.”  pp.  105 — 107. 

“  Further,  mark  ye ;  that  when  the  True  Love  and  True  Light  are  in  a 
man,  the  Perfect  Good  is  known  and  loved  for  itself  and  as  itself ;  and  yet 
not  so  that  it  loveth  itself  of  itself  and  as  itself,  but  the  one  True  and  Per¬ 
fect  Good  can  and  will  love  nothing  else,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  itself,  save  the 
one,  true  Goodness.  Now  if  this  is  itself,  it  must  love  itself,  yet  not  as  it¬ 
self  nor  as  of  itself,  but  of  this  wise :  that  the  One  true  Good  loveth  the 
One  Perfect  Goodness,  and  the  One  Perfect  Goodness  is  loved  of  the  One, 
true  and  Perfect  Good.  And  in  this  sense  that  saying  is  true,  that  ‘  God 
loveth  not  Himself  as  Himself.’  For  if  there  were  ought  better  than  God, 
God  would  love  that,  and  not  Himself.”  pp.  151, 152.  See  alsopp.  161, 162. 

The  Theologia  Germanica  is  often  complained  of  as  mystical.  On  some 
topics  it  is  remarkably  plain  and  simple.  We  know  not  where  we  could  find 
a  more  definite  explanation  than  is  here  given  of  the  union  between  good 
men  and  their  Maker.  This  union  results  from  love  to  God.  “  And  this 
love  so  maketh  a  man  one  with  God,  that  he  can  never  more  be  separated 
from  him.”  “  Now,  what  is  this  union  ?  It  is,  that  we  should  be,  of  a  truth, 
purely,  simply,  and  wholly  at  one  with  the  One  Eternal  Will  of  God,  or 
altogether  without  will,  so  that  the  created  will  should  flow  out  into  the 
Eternal  Will,  and  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  therein,  so  that  the  Eternal  Will 
alone  should  do  and  leave  undone  in  us.”  “  Now,  when  this  union  truly 
cometh  to  pass  and  becometh  established,  the  inward  man  standeth  hence¬ 
forward  immovable  in  this  union ;  and  God  suffereth  the  outward  man  to  be 
moved  hither  and  thither,  from  this  to  that,  of  such  things  as  are  necessaiy 
and  right.  So  that  the  outward  man  saith  in  sincerity  :  ‘  I  have  no  will  to 
be  or  not  to  be,  to  live  or  die,  to  know  or  not  to  know,  to  do  or  to  leave  un¬ 
done,  and  the  like ;  but  I  am  ready  for  all  that  is  to  be,  or  ought  to  be,  and 
obedient  thereunto,  whether  I  have  to  do  or  to  suffer.’  And  thus  the  out- 
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ward  man  hath  no  wherefore  or  purpose,  but  only  to  do  his  part  to  further 
the  Eternal  Will.  For  it  is  perceived  of  a  truth,  that  the  inward  man  shall 
stand  immovable,  and  that  it  is  needful  for  the  outward  man  to  be  moved. 
And  if  the  inward  man  have  any  wherefore  in  the  actions  of  the  outward 
man,  he  saith  only  that  such  things  must  be  and  ought  to  be,  as  are  or> 
dained  by  the  Eternal  Will.  And  where  God  himself  dwelleth  in  the  man, 
it  is  thus ;  as  we  plainly  see  in  Christ.  Moreover,  where  there  is  this  union, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  a  Divine  light  and  dwelleth  in  its  beams,  there  is 
no  spiritual  pride,  or  irreverent  spirit,  but  boundless  humility,  and  a  lowly, 
broken  heart ;  also  an  honest,  blameless  walk,  justice,  peace,  content,  and  all 
that  is  of  virtue,  must  needs  be  there.  Where  they  are  not,  there  is  no 
right  union,  as  we  have  said.  For,  just  as  neither  this  thing  nor  that  can 
bring  about  or  further  this  union,  so  there  is  nothing  which  hath  power  to 
frustrate  or  hinder  it,  save  the  man  himself  with  his  self-will,  that  doeth  him 
this  great  wrong.  Of  this  be  well  assured.”  pp.  91,  92. 

The  doctrine  of  human  impotence  is  explained  and  asserted,  very  pro¬ 
foundly,  on  pp.  116,  178,  179,  et  al. 

The  entire  volume  is  full  of  deep,  rich  thought.  It  is  eminently  practical. 
It  is  fitted  to  nurture  a  meditative  spirit  It  is  a  scholar’s  “  daily  food ;  ”  for 
many  a  single  sentence  of  it  will  cherish  a  devout  and  humble  temper  dui> 
ing  the  day  on  which  the  sentence  is  studied.  Clergymen,  and  all  in¬ 
structed  laymen,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Draper,  for  having  pub¬ 
lished  this  volume,  especially  in  such  an  appropriate  and  elegant  style. 
It  will  delight  and  profit  every  intelligent  reader. 


AR.TICLE  VIII. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITEEARY  INTELLIGENCE.  ' 
Germany. 

The  work  which  has  attracted  by  far  the  most  attention  among  the  re¬ 
cent  theological  publications  of  Germany,  is  that  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on 
the  “  Signs  of  the  Times ;  ”  the  appearance  of  which  was  announced  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  Bib.  Sacra,  and  which  has  since  been  through  three  edi¬ 
tions.  The  book  owes  its  significance  partly  to  the  distinguished  position 
of  the  author,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  discusses  with  the  utmost  free¬ 
dom,  and  from  a  somewhat  novel  point  of  view,  questions  which  have,  of 
late,  assumed  a  good  deal  of  importance  ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  it  is 
an  earnest  and  vigorous  attack  upon  the  so-called  New  Lutheran  party,  or 
the  party  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  reaction. 

On  returning  to  his  native  land,  after  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  in 
England,  Bunsen  was  impressed  with  the  revolution  both  in  reli^ous  and 
political  opinion  which,  during  his  absence, *had  taken  place ;  and,  after  pon- 
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dering  tbe  phenomenon  for  a  while,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  charming  villa 
on  the  Neckar,  he  gives  the  results  of  his  meditations  to  the  public,  in  the 
form  of  Letters  to  a  friend.  He  regards  as  the  two  most  striking  Signs  of 
the  Times,”  the  development  of  the  principle  of  the  associated  effort  of  indi¬ 
vidual  churches,  especially  as  shown  in  the  missionary  operations  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Baptist  churches  ;  and,  in  contrast  with  this,  the  increased 
prelatical  spirit,  manifested  among  the  English  Puseyites  and  the  German 
Lutherans.  These  are  taken  to  be  the  evidences  of  increased  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  for  individual  freedom  of  belief,  and  an  increased  zeal  for 
its  suppression  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood. 

In  proof  of  this  spirit  of  prelatical  aggression,  Bunsen  passes,  in  rapid  re¬ 
view,  some  of  the  recent  instances  of  religious  persecution  :  the  case  of  the 
Maduu  and  of  Ceccheti  in  Italy,  and  of  Borezynski  at  Prague.  The  gene¬ 
ral  conclusion  drawn  is,  that  Protestantism  has'never  fully  developed  itself, 
save  in  connection  with  civil  liberty ;  and  that  this  latter  has  ever  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Calvinistic  churches,  but  never  by  the  Lutheran.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  here  Bunsen  has  reached  the  same  conclusion,  though  in  a 
wholly  different  spirit,  with  Prof.  Leo,  of  Halle,  who  upbraids  Calvin  with 
being  the  author  of  all  the  political  commotions  since  his  time.  Civil  free¬ 
dom,  says  Bunsen,  has  never  shown  itself  vital,  save  as  resting  on  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  lower  spheres  of  common  life  ;  and  thb  is  only  possible 
with  spiritual  liberty.  The  great  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  which  occurred  while  he  was  writing,  give  occasion  for  some  strictures 
upon  the  character  of  the  so-called  Apostle  of  the  Germans.  Bunsen  main¬ 
tains  that  Boniface  was  not  the  apostle  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  Church  ; 
that  he  reaped  the  fruit  of  better  men’s  labors,  and  succeeded  in  sad¬ 
dling  upon  the  German  race  a  system  which  effectually  stunted  their  de¬ 
velopment,  till  the  Reformation,  by  reviving  the  influence  of  the  individual 
congregations,  restored  the  vital  element  which  Boniface  had  suppressed. 
The  failure  of  the  Romantic  School,  in  its  protest  against  the  disorganizing 
tendencies  of  Modem  Philosophy,  arose  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  en¬ 
deavored  to  place  itself  on  the  basis  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Church- 
question  in  Baden,  the  resistance  to  the  Civil-marriage,  and  other  local  ques¬ 
tions,  also  receive  notice.  In  contrast  with  this  spirit  of  Ecclesiasticism, 
Bunsen  brings  out,  in  bold  relief,  the  characteristics  of  the  early  English 
Independents.  A  hearty  tribute  is  paid  to  their  founder.  Brown  ;  and,  in 
speaking  of  their  vigorous  career  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  de¬ 
clares  that  “  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  Puritans  is  the  mightiest  root  of  the 
gigantic  power  of  the  United  States.”  He  then  proceeds  to  criticise  the 
views  propounded,  last  winter,  in  Berlin,  by  Prof.  Stahl,  in  his  famous 
lecture  on  Religious  Toleration.  Viewing  this  lecture  as  representing  the 
sentiments  of  the  New  Lutheran  party,  he  earnestly  protests  against  them 
as  breathing  the  genuine  essence  of  Popery,  and  as  standing,  moreover,  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the  Primitive  Church.  This  leads 
him  to  enter,  at  length,  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  Union,  into  which 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  hjin. 
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From  this  examination  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  Bunsen  reaches  the  final 
conclusion,  that  full  religious  freedom  is  the  only  watch-word  under  which 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Grermany  can  expect  to  triumph,  and  that  a  vigo¬ 
rous  spiritual  life  can  be  reached  only  by  making  more  prominent  the  Con¬ 
gregational  element,  i.  e.  the  independence  of  the  separate  churches.  In  this 
he  makes  the  apostolic  character  of  the  church  to  reside.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred  from  this,  that  Bunsen  favors  unrestricted  Independency.  He 
is  merely  vindicating  the  worth  of  a  congregational  in  contrast  with  a  consis- 
torial  church  polity.  From  occasional  remarks  it  would  seem  that  he  re¬ 
gards  a  mixed  government,  like  that  of  the  American  Episcopal  church,  as 
the  one  adapted,  on  the  whole,  to  secure  the  greatest  number  of  advantages. 

Any  publication  of  a  man  of  such  universal  culture  and  such  widely  ex¬ 
tended  reputation  as  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  would  command  immediate  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  the  present  work  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  awaken  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  American  public.  Aside  from  its  wide  historic  generalization,  its 
generous  theological  opinions,  and  its  vigorous  and  earnest  style,  it  contains 
a  great  deal  that  bears,  with  no  little  emphasis,  upon  ecclesiastical  questions 
which  are  much  agitated  in  the  United  States.  There  are  occasional  ex¬ 
pressions  which  would  not,  perhaps,  carry  with  them  universal  assent ;  but 
the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  book  will  meet  with  a  hearty  approval ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  p^sonal  opinions  of  the  reader,  no  one  can 
view  without  interest  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  distinguished  rank,  who, 
amid  the  reaction  that  has  affected  so  many  of  his  class,  has  still  preserved 
an  unwavering  faith  in  the  regenerating  power  of  truth,  and  in  the  guid¬ 
ing  providence  of  God. 

The  severe  strictures  of  Bunsen  have  called  forth  from  Professor  Stahl  a 
spirited  and  able  pamphlet,  which,  as  expressing  the  views  of  the  leading 
representative  of  the  most  active  religious  party  at  present  existing  in  Ger¬ 
many,  is  deserving  of  a  passing  notice. 

The  drift  of  Stahl’s  objection  to  Bunsen’s  theory  of  the  church  is,  that  he 
wholly  overlooks  the  idea  of  a  historic  institution;  indeed,  he  says  that  Bun¬ 
sen  has  no  idea  of  institution,  either  in  church  or  state,  but  reduce/  all  to 
mere  American  self-government.  Hence  Bunsen’s  rejection  of  creeds,  the 
Niceneand  Athanasian  included,  and  his  assertion  that  there  is  no  other  rule 
of  faith  in  the  congregation  than  that  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  no  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  truth  but  through  the  Spirit  imparted  to  believers.  He 
therefore  accuses  Bunsen  of  attempting  to  revive  the  French  Atomistic  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  last  century,  the  shallowness  of  which  was  long  ago  perceived 
by  the  more  profound,  if  not  more  religious,  thinkers  of  Germany. 

Stahl  finds,  besides,  much  that  is  objectionable  in  Bunsen’s  theory  of  Uni¬ 
versal  History  ;  and  especially,  in  the  views  which  he  has  propounded  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  of  language  as  bearing  upon  the  possibility  of  Revelation, 
in  his  recent  work,  “  Christianity  and  Mankind.”  The  Japhetic  Dictionary, 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  readers  of  that  work,  is  represented  as 
but  another  form  of  the  more  vulgar  Rationalism,  which  claims  that  its  ideas 
are  those  of  the  Bible,  only  cleared  of  Oriental  Idioms.  Bunsen’s  belief 
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in  God  is,  in  fact,  but  a  belief  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  This  new 
Gospel  promises  nothing  but  Rousseau-Freedom  and  Toung-Hegelian  Faith. 
It  is  but  an  attempt  to  make  religious  truth  acceptable  to  the  natural  man. 
To  Americans  who  still  hold  fast  the  distinction  between  Belief  and  Un¬ 
belief,  he  offers  the  German  Philosophy,  which  confounds  this  distinction  ; 
while  into  Germany,  where  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  still  cherished,  he  im¬ 
ports  the  American  sectarianism,  which  destroys  the  Church.  And  this  is 
claimed  to  be  a  restoration  of  Apostolic  Christianity.  Like  St.  Simon,  who, 
in  aiming  to  reconcile  the  Spirit  and  the  Flesh,  left  nothing  but  the  Flesh 
remaining  ;  so  Bunsen,  in  endeavoring  to  reconcile  Religion  and  Public 
Opinion,  leaves,  as  a  result,  only  the  latter,  under  the  designation  of  “  The 
Japhetic  Reason.” 

On  the  question  of  Religious  Toleration,  which  will  excite  more  interest 
on  account  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Baptists  in  Germany  have  been 
subjected,  Stahl  holds  that  while  the  private  belief  of  an  individual  should 
not  be  interfered  with,  yet  no  ecclesiastical  organization  opposed  to  the  na¬ 
tional  church  should  be  tolerated  by  the  Government ;  and,  above  all,  that 
any  attempt  at  making  proselytes  should  be  strictly  prohibited. 

Stahl  then  examines,  at  considerable  length,  the  claims  of  the  Puritans 
to  be  the  first  teachers  of  religious  toleration.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
here  he  displays  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  history  than 
his  opponent.  He  shows,  clearly,  the  error  of  Bunsen’s  assertion,  that  the 
principles  of  the  French  Philosophers  in  regard  to  toleration  had  been  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  English  Independents.  The  aim  of  the  Puritans  was  not  re¬ 
ligious  freedom,  but  Religion ;  their  appeal  was  not  to  the  Right  of  Person¬ 
ality,  but  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  they  preached  not  the  freedom  of 
every  conscience,  but  only  of  the  conscience  enlightened  by  God.  Hence 
they  extended  their  toleration  Only  to  Evangelical  sects,  not  to  Catholics, 
nor  to  Baptists  and  Quakers.  Stahl  quotes  the  Cambridge  Platform,  and 
adduces  the  case  of  Roger  Williams  to  prove  that  the  toleration  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  was  not  exactly  that  advocated  by  Voltaire  and  Bayle.  Not  till  Jef¬ 
ferson  had  taught  Philosophical  Toleration,  or  rather  Religious  Indifference, 
was  it  introduced  into  Congregational  New  England.  The  toleration  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  appears  from  all  its  advocates,  from  Locke  to  Lessing, 
had  no  other  motive  than  Indifference  or  Unbelief.  Conscience  is  not  en¬ 
slaved  because  sects  are  forbidden  to  send  out  colporteurs.  Hence  Stahl 
demands  the  aid  of  the  police  ;  not  for  persecution,  but  for  defence.  Had 
Rome  gone  no  further  than  this,  the  Reformation  would  have  been  a  nor¬ 
mal  movement ;  and  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Bavaria  would  not  have 
been  driven  into  the  counter-Reformation.  In  fine,  the  only  safeguard 
against  any  error,  is  in  holding  that  all  truth  is  preserved  in  the  recog¬ 
nized  Confessions  of  the  Church,  and  is  thus  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  This  is  all  that  can  save  us  from  a  statement  of  religious  doc¬ 
trine  that  would  have  been  accepted  by  Kant  or  Voltaire. 

Such  are  the  views  of  Religious  Toleration  advanced  by  the  leading 
professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  Prussia.  Yet  they  are  but  the  consistent 
conclusions  of  an  advocate  of  a  national  church.  If  the  government  is  to 
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assume  the  entire  management  of  the  spiritual  affiurs  of  the  people,  it  may 
justly  claim  the  right  of  protecting  itself. 

Though  Bunsen  has  the  right  on  his  side,  Stahl  exhibits  more  skill  in 
the  defence  of  his  positions,' and  therefore  possesses  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  present  a  more  lucid  and  clearly  defined  statement  of  his 
views.  But  his  objections  are  not  always  true,  nor  always  even  consistent 
with  each  other.  Thus  the  charge  that  Stahl  labors  most  pertinaciously  to 
fasten  upon  Bunsen  is,  that  he  writes  purely  in  the  spirit  of  the  French 
philosophy  of  the  last  century,  that  his  book  advocates  a  one-sided  and 
shallow  Subjectivism,  that  his  program  is  nothing  but  the  Contrat  Social 
transferred  to  a  religious  province.  This  charge  is  simply  absurd ;  for  if 
there  is  anything  that  shows  itself  in  all  Bunsen’s  writings,  it  is  his  profound 
conviction  of  the  organic  nature  of  History.  Indeed,  to  a  superficial  reader 
he  seems  far  more  open  to  the  charge  of  Pantheism  than  of  Atomism.  The 
philosopher,  whom  he  most  resembles  in  his  style  of  thinking,  is  the  very 
Schelling,  whose  objective  theory  of  Church  and  State  Stahl  labors  to  array 
against  him.  And  in  another  place  Stahl  intimates  the  charge  of  Panthe¬ 
ism.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  show  its  groundlessness.  It  is  a 
charge  oftenest  made  by  those  who  would  be  most  puzzled  to  define  what 
they  mean.  Long  ago  it  was  flung  at  the  illustrious  Schleiermacher,  by  men 
who  could  not  understand  the  “  Reden,”  and  who  had  never  read  a  line  of 
Spinoza,  and  more  recently  an  ingenious  attempt  has  been  made  to  fasten 
it  upon  Rothe  and  Julius  Muller. 

The  past  winter  is  also  memorable  in  literary  history,  for  the  detection 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  forgeries  of  modem  times.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  has  been  preserved,  so  far  as  pre¬ 
served  at  all,  in  two  ways ;  by  the  monuments  and  by  the  Greek  historians, 
especially  those  who  made  use  of  Egyptian  sources,  as  Manetho.  From  a 
reference  of  Stephanus,  of  Byzantium,  the  name  of  another  work  had 
been  preserved,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Kings,  by  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century, 
named  Uranios ;  but  the  work  itself  was  unfortunately  lost.  A  few  months 
since,  a  Greek  named  Simonides,  arrived  at  Leipsic,  bringing  with  him  a 
number  of  manuscripts  collected  among  the  convents  on  Mount  Attos,  and 
among  them  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  he  alleged 
was  a  palimpsest,  stating  that  the  original  work  was  the  lost  Chronicle  of 
Uranios.  The  manuscript  was  submitted  for  inspection  to  the  eminent 
philological  critic  William  Dindorf,  and  by  him  was  pronounced  to  be 
genuine.  Fully  aware  of  its  importance,  he  wrote  to  Oxford,  that  it  might 
be  secured  for  the  Bodleian,  inclosing  .also  some  passages  which  he  had 
deciphered.  Subsequently  the  affair  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Berlin ;  the  manuscript  was  brought  up  for  examination 
by  Dindorf,  with  the  design  of  disposing  of  it  to  the  Royal  Library.  A 
committee  of  the  Academy  pronounced  it  genuine.  The  liveliest  interest 
'was  of  course  excited  in  the  literar}'  world.  Lepsiiis  announced  in  his 
lecture  at  the  University,  that  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  Egyptian  history 
would  now  begin ;  the  ugly  gaps  which  have  thus  far  frustrated  all  attempts 
at  a  fixed  chronology  were  now  to  be  filled  up. 
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The  manuscript  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lepsius  that  he  might 
study  out  its  contents.  So  far  as  the  literary  sources  extended,  it  was 
found  to  be  in  entire  accordance  with  them,  but  whenever  it  touched  upon 
points  that  can  be  determined  only  by  critical  research,  and  especially  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  monumental  sources,  it  became  involved  in  suspicion.  In 
fact  not  a  single  independent  statement  of  the  new  text  agreed  with  the 
monuments,  and  in  one  place  the  pretended  passage  arose  manifi.  itly  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  Africanus.  Furthermore,  the  Egyptian  mode  of 
dividing  the  year  into  four  months,  was  not  only  placed  before  Menes,  in 
the  oldest  historical  dynasties,  but  was  brought  down  to  the  latest  times,  and 
the  names  of  the  kings  as  translated  into  Greek,  revealed  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  Egyptian  language.  But  a  still  more  convincing  proof  that  the  work 
was  a  modem  fabrication  was  found  in  the  22nd  Manethonian  dynasty.  Of 
the  nine  kings  of  this  dynasty,  three  only  are  preserved  in  the  literary 
sources,  but  the  remainder  are  known  with  entire  certainty  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  monumental  remains.  The  three  were  given  of  course  correctly,  but 
the  remaining  six  proved  to  be  pure  inventions,  without  thes  lightest  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  in  the  monuments  or  to  any  others  ever  heard  of  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  history. 

^  A  second  more  thorough  examination  of  the  manuscript  was  now  made, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  chemical  reagents,  and  the  microscope,  various 
suspicious  features  were  detected,  which  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
however  to  condemn  the  work  had  not  the  internal  evidence  also  been  agsunst 
it.  Simonides  was  at  once  arrested  at  Leipsic,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  tak¬ 
ing  his  departure  for  London,  and  an  examination  of  his  effects  furnished 
all  that  was  necessary  to  complete  the  evidence  of  his  fraud.  Among  other 
things  was  found  his  original  copy  of  the  pretended  work  of  Uranios,  before 
it  had  been  put  upon  the  parchment,  the  ink  prepared  from  rusty  nuils, 
the  reed  pen  which  he  had  used,  and  above  all  the  literary  material  which 
was  necessary  for  his  really  learned  undertaking. 

No  one,  who  has  not  himself  examined  the  manuscript,  can  form  any  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  skill  and  patience  which  the  work  required.  The  manu¬ 
script  is  a  genuine  Greek  one  of  the  twelfth  century,  written  in  the  ordinary 
cursive  script,  on  seventy-one  quarto  leaves,  every  page  being  divided  in¬ 
to  two  coliunns.  Beneath  this  perfectly  legible  writing,  in  lines  not  exactly 
corresponding,  can  be  traced  the  indistinct  Uncial  script  of  the  pretended 
Uranios.  It  has  the  appearance  in  every  respect  of  a  far  more  ancient 
writing  which  had  been  purposely  erased.  Much  of  it  is  wholly  illegible, 
and  can  only  be  deciphered  after  the  application  of  reagents,  wffich  bring 
out  the  letters  with  perfect  distinctness.  It  could  be  the  work  only  of  a 
man  possessing  a  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  ancient  manuscripts,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  imposing  upon  such  critics  as  Dindorf 
and  Augustus  Boeckh.  Since  the  fraud  has  been  made  public,  Tischendorf 
has  published  a  characteristic  letter,  claiming  that  when  the  manuscript  was 
first  brought  to  Leipsic,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  a  forgery  j  but  the  real 
glory  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Lepsius. 
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The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
with  a  Commentary,  by  E.  Henderson,  D.  D.  This  work  is  written  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  learned  author’s  Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  the  Minor  Prophets.  The  same  diligence,  learning,  sobriety,  and  judi¬ 
ciousness,  characterize  it.  We  disagree  with  his  principles  of  prophetic  in¬ 
terpretations  ;  and  believe  that  his  exposition  of  Chapters  XL,  and  XLVIU, 
is  incorrect. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  by  John 
Eadie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  This  is  similar  to  the  author’s  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The  book,  however,  is  shorter,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  many  things  being  explained  in  the  former  volume,  which  need 
only  to  be  referred  to  again.  The  same  qualities  essentially  distinguish 
both  works,  which  are  excellent  specimens  of  Commentary.  Everything  is 
investigated  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  sound  exegesis ;  and  the  tone  is  healthy 
throughout.  Extensive  learning,  minuteness  and  accuracy,  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  conception,  love  of  the  truth,  liberality  of  sentiment  towards  such 
as  differ,  acquaintance  with  all  helps,  characterize  the  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  which  appears  to  us  superior  to  its  predecessor. 
It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  concur  in  all  the  opinions  of  the 
esteemed  and  able  author.  In  some  instances,  we  fancy  he  is  trammelled 
by  Scotch  orthodoxy  and  Scotch  creeds.  He  has  also  too  much  preaching 
for  an  exegetical  work  of  the  kind.  But  where  so  much  is  good  and  whole¬ 
some,  we  ought  not  to  complain  of  a  few  blemishes,  or  needlessly  sit  down 
to  find  out  incorrect  interpretations.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  may  be 
heartily  commended  to  the  attention  of  all  Biblical  students. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness,  illustrated  by  two  thousand  reflective  passages, 
selected  for  meditation  from  the  Sacred  writings.  A  very  good  selection 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Apocrypha. 

Emblems  of  Eden,  by  James  Hamilton,  D.  D.  This  is  a  little  voHime  of 
fancy  pictures,  in  the  characteristic  style  of  the  writer. 

The  Doctrines  and  Difficulties  of  the  Christian  Faith,  being  the  Hulsean 
Lecture  for  the  year  1855.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  M.  A.  An  excel¬ 
lent  volume. 

The  Influence  of  Christianity  upon  International  Law,  being  the  Hulsean 
Prize  Essay  for  1854.  By  C.  M.  Kennedy,  B.  A. 

The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children.  By  Rev.  C.  Kings¬ 
ley.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  book. 

Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah  and  Mecca.  By  R.  F. 
Burton,  Vol.  3d. 

.  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  This  work  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  great  intellectual  ability  and  acuteness.  But  the  tendency  of  it 
is  unfavorable  to  a  belief  in  the  personal  existence  of  God. 

The  Difficulties  of  Belief,  in  Connection  with  the  Creation  and  the  Fall* 
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By  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.  A.  The  tone  of  this  little  work  is  healthy,  and 
the  theology  sound.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
difficult  points  treated  is  enlarged ;  or  that  any  new  light  is  thrown  on 
them.  Indeed,  Mr.  Birks  is  not  the  man  to  do  this ;  though  he  writes  sensi* 
bly  and  well,  except  on  prophecy. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  edited  from  the  author’s 
MSS.  with  notes.  By  W.  H.  Thompson,  M.  A.  2  vols.  8vo.  These 
volumes  form  an  important  contribution  to  the  science  of  mind,  and  cannot 
be  neglected  by  the  student  of  philosophy.  Prof.  Thompson  of  Cambridge 
has  well  performed  the  office  of  editor. 

A  second  series  of  Prof.  W.  Archer  Butler’s  Sermons.  Edited  from  the 
author’s  MSS.  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Jeremie,  D.  D. 

The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Relation  to  Remission  of  Sins  and 
Eternal  Life,  by  John  McLeod  Campbell.  Though  we  cannot  regard  this 
treatise  as  a  satisfactory  or  full  exposition  of  the  atonement,  and  should  de¬ 
mur  to  not  a  few  statements  in  it,  various  points  are  put  in  a  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  light  than  is  usual  in  books  treating  of  the  doctrine  here  discussed.  It 
is  marked  by  more  acuteness  than  breadth. 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  according  to  the  version  of  the  LXX.  Translated 
into  English,  with  notices  of  its  omissions  and  insertions,  etc.  etc.  By  the 
Hon.  Henry  E.  J.  Howard,  D.  D.  To  beginners  in  the  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament,  this  volume  may  be  recommended  as  a  useful  help.  To 
others,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit ;  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
author  has  not  gone  far  or  deep  into  the  study  of  the  old  Greek  version. 

Sinai  and  Palestine  ;  in  connection  with  their  history,  with  maps.  By 
Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  M.  A.  This  is  an  interesting,  instructive,  and  well 
written  book. 

The  12th  volume  of  Grote’s  History  of  Greece  has  appeared,  completing 
the  work.  The  volume  contains  a  portrait  of  the  writer,  maps,  and  an  in¬ 
dex.  The  learned  author  may  be  congratulated  on  the  termination  of  a 
work  of  which  Englishmen  may  well  be  proud. 

The  last  three  volumes  of  Milman’s  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  have 
also  appeared,  with  an  index  to  the  six  volumes.  This  is  one  of  the  few  eccle¬ 
siastical  histories,  written  by  Englishmen,  which  will  live.  The  learned  au¬ 
thor  combines  all  the  best  qualifications  essential  to  a  first  rate  historian. 

Faith  and  Practice :  an  Exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natu¬ 
ral  and  Revealed  Religion.  By  Rev.  John  Penrose,  M.  A.  A  volume 
characterized  by  mediocrity. 

Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox  ;  4th  and  con¬ 
cluding  volume.  By  Lord  John  Russell. 

The  Book  of  Solomon,  called  Ecclesiastes  or  the  Preacher ;  metrically 
paraphrased,  and  accompanied  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Argument ;  being  a 
Re-translation  of  the  original  Hebrew,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Rabbinic  Commentary  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  criticisms  of  Preston  and  ' 
other  Annotators.  By  Rev.  A.  A.  Morgan,  M.  A.  A  very  dear  and 
worthless  book.  It  is  obvious  that  the  author  does  not  understand  Eccle¬ 
siastes. 
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A  Lady’s  Second  Journey  round  the  World,  from  London  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  etc.  By  Ida  Pfeiffer ;  2  vols. 
Light,  amusing,  gossiping,  and  interesting. 

A  new  edition  of  Bingham’s  Antiquities  has  appeared  in  10  volumes  8vo, 
edited  by  his  descendant.  Rev.  R.  Bingham,  M.  A.  The  Editor  has  not 
added  much  that  is  of  value  to  the  book ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in  it. 

Bacon’s  Novum  Organum  ;  edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Appendices, 
by  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.  A.  A  new  translation  of  the  same  work,  by 
the  same.  Both  volumes  may  be  safely  commended  to  the  philosophical 
student,  as  furnishing  important  aid  to  the  understanding  of  Bacon’s  great 
work. 

A  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the 
Empire.  By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  ;  2  vols.  8vo. 
This  is  the  best  history  of  Rome,  within  the  same  compass. 

Five  Years  in  Damascus ;  with  Travels  to  Palmyra,  Lebanon,  and  other 
Scripture  Sites.  By  the  Rev.  I.  L.  Porter  ;  2  vols.  The  readers  of  the 
Bibliotheca  are  already  acquainted,  to  some  extent,  with  the  traveb  of  this 
Syrian  missionary. 

The  Tragedies  of  iEschylus  re-edited,  with  an  English  Commentary  by 
F.  A.  Paley,  M.  A.  A  most  useful  edition  of  the  Greek  tragedian. 

The  Entomologist’s  Annual,  for  1856. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Tineina,  Vol.  I.  By  H.  T.  Stainton,  assisted 
by  Prof.  Zeller  and  I.  W.  Douglas. 

An  Essay  on  Intuitive  Morals  ;  being  an  Attempt  to  popularize  Ethical 
Science.  Part  I. :  Theory  of  Morals.  An  excellent  attempt  to  propound 
a  system  of  morals  which  shall  commend  itself  to  the  popular  mind. 

An  English  Translation  of  King  Alfred’s  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the 
History  of  the  World  by  Orosius,  etc.  By  1.  Bosworth,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S. ; 
King  Alfred’s  Description  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  with  the  Voyages 
of  Othere  and  Wulfstan,  and  the  History  of  the  World  to  1413  B.  C. 

The  Rivulet :  a  Contribution  to  Sacred  Song.  By  Thomas  T.  Lynch. 
A  little  volume,  containing  beautiful  pieces,  breathing  the  true  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

Agamemnon  the  King.  Translated  from  .^schylus  into  English  Verse. 
By  W.  Blew,  M.  A. 

Congregationalism  for  Christ.  By  Newman  Hall.  We  dislike  the  title 
of  this  little  tract ;  and  it  is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  self-complacency  as  weU 
as  assumption,  which  cannot  be  approved. 

Letters  from  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Canada.  By  the  Hon.  Ame¬ 
lia  M.  Murray  ;  2  vols.  Superficial  and  useless  volumes  these. 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  Vols.  IH.  and  IV.  has  had,  in  England, 
an  unprecedented  sale.  It  has  been  the  book  of  the  season.  The  gift¬ 
ed  writer  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  described.  Almost  all  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  any  literary  taste  have  read  the  volumes.  The  prejudices  of  the 
author  appear  very  strongly ;  and  we  much  doubt  if  posterity  will  ratify  the 
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exceedingly  favorable  judgment  pronounced  by  Macaulay's  contempora¬ 
ries. 

Statistics  and  Treatment  of  Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fever.  By  Magnus 
Huss,  M  D.  Translated  from  the  original  Swedish,  by  Ernst  Aberg,  M.  D. 

A  Manual  of  the  Domestic  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  Kesteven. 

The  Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of  John  Milton.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Paradise  Lost.  By  Thomas  Keightley. 

The  New-Testament  Quotations ;  collated  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  the  Version  of  the  LXX.  and  with 
the  other  writings.  Apocryphal,  Talmudic,  and  Classical.  By  Henry 
Gough.  This  is  a  work  of  greater  promise  than  performance.  It  adds  no¬ 
thing  to  what  has  been  done  before  ;  and  the  author’s  knowledge  of  He¬ 
brew  is  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  making  any  good  criticisms. 

•  Rhemes  and  Doway  :  an  Attempt  to  show  what  has  been  done  by  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  English.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Cotton,  D.  C.  L.  Archdeacon  of  Cashel.  An  excellent  and 
useful  work,  by  a  learned  and  able  man. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid.  Recounted  by  the 
author  of  Mary  Powell.  This  work,  like  the  rest  of  the  same  author,  is 
marked  by  considerable  ability  of  execution.  The  value  of  it,  however,  for 
all  practical  purposes  is  very  small. 

The  first  two  divisions  of  the  English  Cyclopaedia,  based  on  the  Penny 
Encyclopaedia,  are  now  completed,  containing  Geography  and  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  in  four  volumes  each.  The  third  division,  containing  a  Cyclopaedia  of 
Biography,  has  commenced.  The  general  editor  is  Charles  Knight ;  and 
the  execution  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  commenced  a  new  Serial,  entitled  Little  Dorritt.  The 
Number  issued  on  the  1st  of  February  was  the  Third  We  believe  that 
the  cireulation  is  as  large  as  that  of  its  predecessors  by  the  same  popular 
writer. 

Poems  of  Ten  Years.  By  Mrs.  Ogilvy. 

Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  L.  Sheil.  By  Torrens  McCuUagh,  Esq. ; 
2  vols. 

Mr.  Sheil’s  Legal  and  Political  Sketches  ;  2  vols. 

The  Wanderer  in  Arabia.  By  G.  T.  Lowth,  Esq. ;  2  vols. 

A  new  edition  of  Addison’s  Works,  with  Notes  by  Bishop  Hurd,  has  just 
been  published,  in  6  vols.  by  Bohn. 

The  Principles  of  the  Pastoral  Functions  in  the  Church.  By  Micaiah 
Hill.  This  volume  is  from  the  Methodist  position,  and  contains  nothing 
worth  reading. 

Scripture  Studies  ;  or  Expository  Readings  in  the  Old  Testament.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.  A. 

Christ  and  other  Masters  :  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  chief 
Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between  Christianity  and  the  Religious  Systems 
of  the  Ancient  World ;  with  special  reference  to  Prevailing  Difficulties  and 
Objections.  By  Charles  Hardwicks,  M.  A.  Part  L  This  is  the  com- 
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mencemcnt  of  a  most  important  work,  on  a  part  of  theology  winch  has 
scarcely  been  touched  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hardwick  is  quite  competent 
to  the  task  of  elucidating  what  he  has  undertaken. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  large  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage  has  appeared,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  like  the  first. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Archbishop  Whately.  With  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  permission. 

A  new  edition  has  appeared,  of  Bishop  Middleton’s  book  on  the  Greek 
Article,  with  Rose’s  Notes  and  Observations.  This  work  should  have  been 
revised  and  re-edhed,  with  additional  notes,  by  some  one  acquainted  with 
Winer’s  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.  S.  D. 

We  have  been  happy  to  receive  the  second  volume  of  “The  Words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Dr.  Rudolf  Stier,  Doctor  of  Theology,  chief  pastor 
and  superintendent  of  Scheuditz.  Translated  from  the  second  revised 
and  enlarged  German  edition,  by  the  Rev.  William  B.  Pope,  London,  and 
Rev.  John  Fulton  Gurrald.  Edinbux^h :  T.  and  T.  Clark.”  The  same 
publishers  have  also  given  us  an  interesting  volume,  entitled :  “  The  Suffer¬ 
ing  Saviour :  or  Meditations  on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ  upon  Earth.  By 
the  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Krummacher,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  to  Hb  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Translated  by  Samuel  Jackson.”  It  b  an  admirable  volume. 

United  States. 

The  preceding  reference  to  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  will  interest  the 
reader  in  a  new  work,  soon  to  be  publbhed  in  this  country,  entitled  Hip- 
polytus  and  hb  Times,  or  Church  Order  in  the  first  two  centuries.  By 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  New 
York.  This  work  will  contain  (1)  Hints  on  Church  Order  in  the  New 
Testament,  being  an  analysis  of  all  passages  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and 
a  classification  of  the  same  under  generic  principles.  (2)  The  testimony 
of  Church  Hbtory  to  the  popular  element  in  Chxirch  government  during 
the  first  two  centuries.  (3)  A  sketch  of  Hippolytus  and  his  Times. «  (4)  A 
translation  of  those  parts  of  his  lately  discovered  treatise  which  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  upon  Church  Order.  (5)  General  observations  and  refiections. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  acqumnted  with  the  volume  entitled  “  Primi¬ 
tive  Piety  Revived ;  or  the  Aggressive  Power  of  the  Christian  Church :  a 
Premium  Essay.  By  Rev.  Henry  C.  Fish,  Pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in 
Newark,  N.  J.”  Thb  work  was  publbhed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Board  of  Publication.  The  premium  was  awarded  by  Drs.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Ide,  and  Hawes.  It  is  a  stirring,  eloquent  volume.  It  will  prepare 
its  numerous  readers  for  the  perusal  of  two  volumes  which  are  soon  to  be 
publbhed  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  same  author,  entitled  “  Hbtory  and  * 
^pository  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.”  The  first  volume  b  devoted  to  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  deceased  divines,  and  contains  “  Discourses  by  Cyprian,  Chrysostom, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Augustine,  etc.,  of  the  ‘  Fathers ;  ’  Luther,  Cal¬ 
vin,  Melancthon,  Latimer,  Knox,  etc.,  of  the  *  Reformers ;  *  the  Master- 
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pieces  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Chillingworth,  Barrow,  Taylor, 
Hall,  Watson,  McLaurin,  Chalmers,  Edwards,  Bedell,  Maxcy,  Mason,  Olin, 
etc. :  and  the  most  Bemarkable  Sermons  of  Schleiermacher,  Herder,  Kir- 
wan,  John  Elias,  Evans,  Irving,  GrilBin,  Livingston,  Dehon,  Staughton, 
Summerfield,  and  some  sixty  other  eminent  English,  French,  German, 
Scottish,  American,  Welsh,  and  Irish  preachers  ;  many  of  which  have  now, 
for  the  first  time,  been  translated  into  the  English  language.  The  whole 
arranged  chronologically  in  their  respective  Departments,  and  accompanied 
with  Historical  Notices  of  the  different  Pulpits,  and  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  several  Preachers  represented.” 

The  second  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  sermons  of  divines  now  living, 
and  will  contain  ‘‘  Discourses  by  A.  and  F.  Monod,  Grandpierre,  Malan,  Gaus- 
sen,  D’Aubigne,  Tholuck,the  Krummachers,  Harless,  Melvill,  Noel,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Newton,  Guthrie,  McFarland,  Duff,  Arthur,  and  many  other  Foreign 
Preachers ;  besides  some  thirty  in  the  United  States,  representing  the 
several  Evangelical  Denominations.” 

These  volumes  will  fill  a  vacuum  which  pastors  have  long  felt,  and  will 
exert  an  elevating  influence  on  the  style  of  the  Pulpit.  Among  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  Deceased  American  Divines,  we  notice  the  celebrated  Discourse  of 
Dr.  Maxey  on  the  Being  of  God,  and  the  truly  elegant  Sermon  of  Prof.  B. 
B.  Edwards  on  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm. 

We  have  received,  too  late  for  insertion,  in  our  present  Number,  a 
lengthened  notice  of  a  new  work,  which  will  attract  much  attention  among 
the  American  and  British  clergy.  It  is  a  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  John  M.  Ma¬ 
son,  D.  D.,  from  the  press  of  Robert  Carter,  New  York.  The  author  of  the 
memoir  is  Rev.  Jacob  Van  Vechter,  D.  D.,  a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Mason.  In 
a  future  Number  of  the  Bib.  Sac.,  we  hope  to  present  a  full  analysis  of  thb 
volume.  The  career  of  Dr.  Mason  was  so  conspicuous,  his  influence  has 
been  so  extensive  and  so  permanent,  that  a  full  biography  of  him  will  be 
instructive,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  enterUuning. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Draper,  of  Andover,  has  recently  stereotyped  and  published 
a  volume  entitled,  “  Lectures  upon  the  Philosophy  of  History :  by  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  Brown  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.”  It  is  a  neatly 
printed  duodecimo  volume  of  128  pages.  The  Introductory  Note  states: 

The  substance  of  thb  book  was  originally  written,  in  the  winter  of  1853-4, 
as  an  introduction  to  courses  of  prelections  in  the  department  of  Ecclerias- 
tical  Hbtory.  Thb  will  account  for  its  prevailing  reference  to  thb  deparir 
ment,  as  well  as  for  the  tone  of  direct  address  which  occarionally  charac¬ 
terizes  it  At  the  same  time,  it  b  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  foimd  to 
have  a  general  reference  to  all  species  of  hbtorical  inquiry,  and  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  deepen  and  widen  the  growing  interest  in  the  most  comprehensive 
of  the  sciences.”  The  volume  consbts  of  four  lectures,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  titles :  “  The  Abstract  Idea  of  History.  The  Nature,  and  Defi¬ 
nition,  of  Secular  History.  The  Nature,  and  Delation,  of  Church  Hbtory. 
The  Verifying  Test  in  Church  Hbtory.”  It  b  written  in  a  lucid  style,  and 
will  interest  the  students  of  theology  and  of  hbtory. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  LEWIS. 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  February  25,  1866. 

Editors  op  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra: — In  a  late  article  in  jour 
columns,  by  Prof.  Dana,  of  Yale  College,  I  am  charged  'with  teaching,  as  a 
prominent  point,*'  “  that  man’s  physical  nature  (to  use  the  Professor’s  own 
expression),  was  brought  forth  through  the  parturitive  powers  of  the  earth.” 
I  am  charged  with  being  “  pretty  well  agreed  ”  with  the  Vestiges  of  Crear 
tion;  with  teaching  “naturalism,”  in  a  “huge  self-existent  nature,”  in  the 
sense  of  a  nature  independent  of  God ;  "with  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures 
on  some  of  the  most  obvious  points ;  'with  teaching,  in  general,  an  “  infidel 
philosophy,”  (p.  91;)  and  this  is  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  pain,  on  the 
part  of  the  reviewer,  that  such  infidel  philosophy  should  have  emanated  from 
such  a  source. 

These  charges  are  odious  ones,  and  are  of  a  nature  to  bring  upon  me  the 
theological  hatred.  On  general  considerations  of  justice,  I  might  claim  the 
right  of  reply ;  but  my  relation  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  as  an  instructed 
reader  and  subscriber,  as  a  fiiend  who  has  done  what  he  could  to  promote 
its  interests,  and  as  a  fepeated  contributor  to  its  pages,  makes  it,  at  least, 
proper  that  1  should  ask  permission  to  deny  those  charges,  and  in  the  brief¬ 
est  possible  space,  show  their  falsity. 

To  the  first  charge  I  reply,  that  the  book  re'riewed,  teaches  the  direct 
contrary  doctrine.  A  hypothetical  argument  is  employed,  the  connection 
of  which  with  the  main  discussion  it  would  take  too  much  space  here  to 
show.  In  that  argument  the  position  is  taken  that  if  the  Scriptures  had 
clearly  taught  it,  there  is  nothing  monstrous  or  incredible  in  the  idea  that 
the  human  body  might  have  been  a  growth,  through  nj^tural  laws  and  pitv 
cesses  originated  by  God  and  quickened  by  him  to  higher  developments. 
The  hypothetical  view  being  carried  on  for  a  few  pages,  it  is  then  distinctly 
stated,  page  251,  as  follows : 

“  Such  might  be  our  reasoning  if  we  had  no  more  in  the  Scriptural  ac¬ 
count  of  the  human  origin  than  is  presented  in  the  words  and  expressions 
on  which  we  have  been  commenting.  The  declarations,  *He  made,’  *He 
created,’  ‘  He  formed  from  the  earth*  might  be  interpreted  in  conristency 
with  a  long  as  well  as  a  short,  a  mediate  as  well  as  an  immediate  process,  an 
instantaneous  production  as  well  as  a  slow  natural  growth  through  the 
operation  of  natural  law.  The  chart  has  no  dates,  the  picture  no  shading, 
from  which  we  can  make  the  estimate  of  intervening  distances.  But  there 
is  another  part  of  the  account  'which  it  is  not  ea^  to  reconcile  'with  such  an 
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idea.  We  refer  again  to  the  creation  of  woman.  The  whole  language  here 
seems  to  necessitate  the  idea  not  only  of  a  supernatural  spirituality,  but  of  a 
sudden  and  preter  natural  formation  of  the  natural  organism.  If  we  are 
shut  up  to  this  view,  then  was  man  widely  distinguished  from  the  brute  cre¬ 
ations  in  the  origin  of  his  lower  as  well  as  of  his  higher  being.”  See  also 
p.  247,  latter  part,  where  there  is  a  similar  reference. 

The  language  is  that  of  interpretation,  not  dogmatic,  nor  scientific,  but  just 
the  kind  ever  held,  and  that  ever  ought  to  be  held,  by  careful  commentators. 
It  is  cautious,  but  not  deceptive.  It  is  cautious,  and  this  is  its  chief  merit.  It 
shows  the  author’s  opinion ;  the  best  opinion  he  could  form  on  a  most  difficult 
and  mysterious  passage  of  Scripture ;  an  opinion,  clearly  expressed,  that  the 
origin  of  the  human  physical  organism  was  indeed  peculiar  and  difierent 
irom  that  of  the  lower  animal  races ;  that  the  human  body  was,  in  some  way, 
“  a  sudden  and  preternatural  formation ;  ”  but  that,  along  with  this,  there 
was  something  in  the  words  “  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,”  that  “  had  a 
deep  significance.”  There  was  room  to  doubt  whether  this  did  not  mean 
something  more  than  the  outward,  meehanical,  plastic  forming  of  the  Pro¬ 
methean  fable.  But  what  it  signified  beyond  this,  the  author  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm ;  and  therefore  concluded  with  the  impressive  moral  lesson  to 
be  derived  from  our  connection  with  the  earth.  Tins  brought  in  the  sen¬ 
tences  directly  following  the  previous  quotation  : 

“  Still,  however  formed,  there  is  a  deep  significance  in  the  phrase  ‘  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth.’  High  as  may  be  our  celestial  parentage,  we  have  an 
earthly  mother.  The  most  touching  appellations,  in  all  languages,  are  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  idea.  Man  ‘  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.’  He  is  Adam,  he  is  ho¬ 
mo,  humus,  humilis.  If  he  has  a  spiritual  life  that  connects  him  with  the 
higher  worlds,  he  has  also  an  animal  and  even  a  vegetable  life,  that  con¬ 
nects  him  with  all  below.” 

The  radical  injustice  of  the  criticism  in  the  Bibliotheca  is,  that  it  so  wholly 
discards  the  style  of  interpretation,  and  treats  the  author  as  simply  expres¬ 
sing  Scientific  or  philosophical  opinions.  If  my  interpretations  are  incorrect, 
if  my  difficulties  in  respect  to  what  appears  to  be  very  mysterious  language 
are  no  difficulties,  let  it  be  shown  from  the  record.  I  deny  that  I  teach  the 
doctrine,  as  imputed  to  me,  at  all,  either  scientifically  or  otherwise.  But 
the  real  question  is.  Do  I  teach  it  as  an  interpretation  from  the  Bible  ? 
Now  to  settle  this,  I  might  refer  to  page  248,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  where, 
in  reference  to  this  very  supposition,  it  is  said  as  follows  :  “  We  do  not  say 
the  Bible  teaches  this  ;  we  do  not  think  that  any  one  would  be  warranted  in 
putting  any  such  interpretation  upon  it.”  Could  I  use  language  more  explicit, 
to  show  that  I  regard  interpretation  as  against  this  mere  hypothetical  view 
of  an  a  priori  credibility  or  incredibility  ? 

There  can  be  no  cavil  about  the  language  of  our  first  quotation,  as  this 
exegetical  conclusion  is  made  the  final  one,  to  be  no  farther  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  the  argument  proceeds  to  another  and  still  higher  distinc¬ 
tion,  arising  from  special  covenant  The  design  of  the  hypothetical  argu¬ 
ment  thus  stated  was,  to  meet  an  objection  that  might  arise  from  what  was 
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siud  about  the  growth  of  the  plants,  etc. ;  and  also,  as  every  careful,  candid 
reader  must  see,  to  get  a  surer  foundation  for  the  special  individual  forma¬ 
tion  of  man  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  general  expressions :  he  formed 
from  the  earth,”  etc.,  or  the  word  Adam  merely  ;  “  from  which  alone,”  it  is 
said  in  the  book  (p.  248),  we  could  not  have  determined  with  certmnty  that 
the  account  was  not  generic.  The  generic  growth  was  at  war  with  the  idea 
of  one  single  pair,  the  female  miraculously  brought  out  of  the  male  ;  and 
hence,  in  both  places  (p.  248  and  p.  251)  the  stress  is  placed  on  this  view. 
The  general  expressions  of  formation,  as  also  the  word  Adam,  it  is  well 
known,  have  been  interpreted  (and  by  authority  which  Prof.  Dana  eulo¬ 
gizes)  of  the  creation  of  man  generally,  or  of  races,  or  of  many  individuals 
under  one  general  classification,  instead  of  one  single  pair  made  to  be  one 
centre  of  life  for  all  humanity.  It  is  certainly  strange,  that  the  very  efibrt 
to  avoid  the  view  of  Agassiz,  and  to  make  out  a  single  primus  homo,  should 
be  the  subject  of  such  a  charge.  Whatever  be  the  mode  or  time  of  the  hu¬ 
man  formation,  there  is  no  truth  in  the  Christian  theology  which  the  author 
regards  as  more  vital  than  that  there  was  one  historical  Adam,  even  as  there 
is  but  one  historical  Christ.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Prof.  Dana's  statement 
is  very  unjust  both  to  the  book  and  its  author.  His  lamentation  over  the  “  infidel 
philosophy  not  to  be  expected  from  such  a  source  f  I  shall  not  attempt  to  charac~ 
terize. 

The  answer  to  charge  second  is  of  a  similar  kind.  Li  the  book,  Gen.  1: 
11, 12,  is  interpreted  as  being  capable  of  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  a 
natural  process  or  growth  from  the  earth  of  the  first  plants,  then  being 
maintained  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  great  periods,  the  going  forth  both  of 
the  supernatural  word  and  quickening  spirit  to  commence  such  process. 
The  language  seemed  to  compel  the  same,  or  a  similar  view  in  respect  to 
the  lower  animals.  Great  difficulty  is  admitted  as  attending  such  a  view, 
especially  in  the  latter  aspect ;  much  diffidence  is  expressed ;  yet  still  the 
author  had  taken  upon  himself  the  office  of  interpreter,  and  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  follow  the  record.  If  any  Biblical  scholar  will  make  out 
any  other  fair  interpretation  of  this  deeply  mysterious  language,  I  shall  be 
greatly  interested  in  his  argument.  Then  comes  the  question,  was  this 
first  growth  in  either  case,  a  growth  of  individuals  and  afterwards  of  indi¬ 
viduals  from  individuals,  or  was  it  one  of  species  from  species  growing  from 
the  lower  up  to  the  higher  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  answered  by  saying,  that  as  far  as  interpretation  is  concerned,  it 
made  no  difference.  This  was  satisfied  by  the  most  general  view  of  growth 
through  a  divinely  commenced  natural  process,  whatever,  or  however  long 
or  short,  the  intervening  steps  might  be.  The  only  thing  for  which  the 
author  was  concerned  was  its  bearing  on  that  question  of  times  or  durations 
which  is  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  booK.  Either  view  satisfied  the  argu- 
Vient;  because  either  took  it  out  of  the  ‘twenty-four  hour’  hypothesis,  the 
one  requiring  seasons  and  years  at  least,  if  the  first  growths  were  in  any 
way  models  of  growths  now,  the  other  demanding  the  great  ceons  of  the 
Bible,  or  the  epochs  of  the  geologist.  It  is  simply  treated  as  a  question  of 
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rational,  a  priori  credibility,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  question 
of  science.  What  mi^t  we  rationally  believe  if  Scripture  clearly  taught 
it  ?  In  answer  to  tins,  generation  of  species  from  species  is  treated  as  in* 
volving,  in  itself,  no  more  d  priori  mystery  than  the  well  known,  though 
utterly  inexplicalde  ISuit  of  the  generation  of  individual  from  individual. 
A  strong  desire  to  economize  space  may  make  me  do  myself  injustice  here ; 
but  1  would  ask  of  you,  and  the  reader,  to  read  carefully  page  214.  The 
substance  of  it  fairly  stated  is,  that  if  God  had  clearly  taught  us  the  proces¬ 
sion  <£  species  from  species,  as  of  individuals  from  individuals,  we  might 
believe  it ;  and  then  it  proceeds  to  say,  p.  215  : — 

“  But  there  is  no  place  here,  for  any  such  speculations ;  since,  as  far  as  our 
philological  argument  is  concerned,  either  view  satisfies  it.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  learn,  without  doing  any  violence  to  the  language  (ff  the  account, 
that  the  production  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  races  are  set  forth  as  having 
been  originally  a  or  growth,  a  growth  out  of  the  earth,  and  by  and 
through  the  earth,  in  other  words  a  nature,  with  its  laws,  successions,”  etc. 

Growth  from  the  earth  is  taken  in  the  most  general  way  for  a  nature,  a 
natural  process,  divinely  and  supematurally  commenced.  The  view  of  the 
book  leans  wholly  on  Scripture.  It  it  brought  in  not  for  its  own  sake,  as  a 
question  of  philosophy,  much  less  of  science,  but  on  account  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  one  ruling  question,  the  length  of  the  day.  We  might  also  say 
that  in  the  part  the  reviewer  has  perverted,  it  is  wholly  hypothetical.  But 
the  great  difference  between  it,  in  any  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  vesti¬ 
ges  is  that  it  acknowledges  divine  interpositions,  necessary  and  oft  repeated, 
even  to  the  quickening  in  every  individual  human  generation,  —  a  step  to 
which  perhaps  our  man  of  science  would  not  go  with  me. 

On  page  104  of  his  review.  Prof.  D.  has  the  following  contemptuous 
language :  “  It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  work  on  the  Six  Days  of  Creation, 
the  author's  system  should  have  led  him  so  far  from  the  record,  as  to  place 
under  the  fifth  day,  both  his  remarks  on  the  creation  of  vegetation  (the 
work  of  the  third  day),  and  all  he  has  to  say  on  the  quadrupeds  or  manunalia 
(the  work  the  sixth).”  And  then  he  confesses  his  wonder  at  this  in  a 
work  entitled :  “  The  Six  Days  of  Creation,  by  an  author  who  expresses 
great  devotion  to  the  Scriptures  ?  A  work  exegetical,  profound,  claiming 
to  sift  the  Hebrew,  and  offered  as  a  contribution  to  our  Biblical  literature.” 

We  make  no  exclamations  here,  not  even  at  the  exclamations  of  the 
critic,  or  his  attempt  to  represent  the  author  as  ignorant  o£  things  which 
must  be  fanuliar  to  every  Sabbath  school  teacher.  But  it  shows  how  utter¬ 
ly  he  has  overlooked,  or  blindly  discarded,  t!iie  whole  design  of  the  book. 
This  was  not  to  talk  about  Mammalia  or  to  exhibit  the  author’s  own  wisdmu 
in  telling  why  the  divine  wisdom  did  so  and  so.  There  has  been  enough  of 
that  rash  work  in  some  scientific  books  and  treatises  on  natural  theology.  It 
was  not  to  talk  about  mammalia,  but  to  ascertain  if  possible,  whether  there 
were  good  grounds  for  maintaining  that  the  word  day,  mentioned  in  a  cer- 
tmn  very  strange  and  mysterious  manner  in  an  ancient  record,  was  intend¬ 
ed  fiir  a  period  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  This  was  ever  in  the  au- 
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thor’s  thonglits.  Whatever  had  no  be£ffing  upon  that  was  unheeded ;  what¬ 
ever  had  a  bearing  upon  it  was  put  in  the  strongest  light,  in  whatever  order 
it  might  be  most  conveniently  brought  in.  The  question  of  growth  was 
naturally  connected  with  the  duration  of  the  days.  If  there  was  a  reM 
growth  or  natural  process,  it  was  quite  a  fmr  argument,  to  say  the  least* 
that  the  period  of  growth  could  not  have  been  one  of  our  present  short 
solar  days.  This  language  o£  Scripture  which  looks  so  much  like  represent¬ 
ing  a  growth,  or  natural  production,  is  employed  in  the  accounts  of  both 
days,  the  third  and  the  fifth,  but  is  more  strong,  and  presents  more  strongly 
the  leading  view,  in  that  of  the  fifth.  To  that  period  therefore,  is  the  miun 
argument  deferred.  Economy  of  reasoning  is  preferred  to  any  useless  af¬ 
fectation  of  chronolo^cal  order.  This  whole  matter  about  which  Prof.  D. 
expresses  so  much  wonder  in  the  author’s  ignorance  of  science,  is  cleariy 
explained  in  two  places,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  entitled  the  third  day, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  one  on  the  fifth.  The  author  had  smother  object 
than  to  expatiate  on  the  wisdmn  God  in  making  mammalia  when  he  did, 
and  besides,  had  he  thought  much  of  it  as  coming  within  the  plan  of  his 
works,  he  had  no  means  of  knoiring  whether  or  no,  this  piece  of  geological 
wisdom  would  last  fcfr  the  next  five  years. 

The  general  charge  of  naturalism  is  too  important  to  be  discussed  in  the 
brief  space  that  must  here  be  occupied.  We  hope  to  meet  him  on  it  else¬ 
where.  Only  one  general  remark  is  necessary :  the  terms  “  forces  in  na¬ 
ture,”  “  powers  in  nature,”  etc.,  whenever  he  cites  them  from  the  book,  he 
generally  presents  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  necessary 
powers,  etc.,  are  meant,  or  powers  belonging  to  nature  absolutely.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  of  the  book,  taken  entire,  is  ever  clear  that  such 
powers  of  nature  are  ever  given  to  it  by  God  when  he  makes  a  nature,  or 
when  he  renews  one,  and  that  they  are  always  so  made  as  to  do  just  what 
he  meant  they  should  do.  The  critic  also  confounds  what  is  said  about 
particular  natures  with  what  belongs  to  the  universal. 

There  are  other  charges,  but  of  less  importance,  and  they  are  therefore 
passed  by.  These  may  serve  as  specimens.  There  is,  however,  one  ques¬ 
tion  which  Prof.  D.  directly  puts  to  the  author,  and  which  he  therefore  chums 
the  right  of  answering.  “We  would  ask  Prof.  Lewis  what  Hebrew  word  he 
would  substitute  for  the  one  used,  that  would  convey  the  precise  idea  of  cre¬ 
ation  out  of  nothing  ?  ”  We  answer,  very  briefly.  There  is  no  such  He¬ 
brew  word  or  root;  there  is  none  such  in  the  old  Shemitic  languages;  and  the 
reason  is,  there  is  no  such  idea  (working,  at  least)  in  the  old  Shemitic  mind. 
The  root  bara  is  sometimes  taken  to  denote  the  making  of  a  “  new  thing  in 
the  earth,”  but  it  is  ever  as  a  new  thing,  not  new  matter.  And  yet  it  does 
not  follow  but  that,  if  the  question  had  been  distinctly  put  to  an  ancient 
Hebrew  or  Arab,  Do  you  believe  the  world,  or  even  matter  (making  him 
understand  the  distinction)  to  be  as  old  as  God  ?  he  would  not  have  said  No, 
as  distinctly  as  Prof.  D.  himself.  But  it  was  not  a  speculation  of  that  He¬ 
brew  nund,  nor  a  form  of  that  Hebrew  mode  of  conceiving,  nor,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  phrase  of  that  Hebrew  mode  of  language  which  God  took  as  the 


